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What is it about this camera? 

Maybe everybody likes to pull rabbits out of hats. 
Or maybe there’s a little Tom Swift in all of us. 
Whatever it is, the fascination of peeling off 

a color picture in 60 seconds is selling an 

awful lot of Polaroid Color Pack Cameras. 


The beautiful color helps too. 
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Free booklet shows how 
you'll saye—and how much! 


Here's a booklet full of tips on tax sav- 
ings under the new federal income tax 
law. It’s been prepared especially for 
New York Life by experts of the famous 
J. K. Lasser Tax Institute. 

Get ALL the savings you're entitled to! 
This booklet tells you many things that 
will help you get your full and fair share 
of tax savings. For instance, did you 
know there's a new minimum standard 
deduction that may be a real boon to 
you? Or, that you may deduct the ex- 
pense of moving toa new job location? 
Or, that you may postpone the tax when 
you sell your house at a profit, if you buy 
another home within a year before or 
after you sell? : 


TIME is published weekly, at $9.00 per year, by TIME Inc., at 540 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Hl. 60611. Second class postage paid at Chicago, Ht 


Will withholding cover your tax bite? 
You're probably aware that the with- 
holding tax rate has been cut from 18°% 


to 14°,. However, the booklet urges that, 
“before you spend the extra money, check 
to see that the saving in withholding does 
not leave you facing a sizable balance to 
pay on your 1964 return!” If the amount 
being withheld for you is not adequate, 
the booklet suggests a sensible remedy. 

Yours for the asking! You owe it to 
yourself to get this authoritative booklet 
right away, So you can better understand 
the new tax lawand what you nowcanand 
cannot deduct—before you tackle your 
1964 income tax forms. 

For your free copy, send the coupon 
or ask your New York Life Agent. The 
New York Life Agent in your community 
is a good man to know! 





—_—— — — THIS COUPON MAY BE PASTED ON A POSTCARD —— — — 













START YOUR FINANCIAL PLANNING WITH 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Box 372, Madison Square Station 
New York, New York 10010 
Please send me a free copy of 
“Your savings under the new tax law.” 
Iam [] am not 
a New York Life policy owner 


NAME AGE 
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STATE._.__ ZIP CODE___. 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance « Annuities 


Health Insurance « Pension Plans 


and at additional mailing offices 


Report on space travel: 


IBM computers “land” a man 
on the Moon 





STUDIOUS young scientist named 
Dr. Bret Charipper recently flew 
to the moon 

For Dr. Charipper it was a routine 
trip. He made it in a spacecraft mock- 
up at IBM's Space Guidance Center in 
Owego, New York. 

While his colleagues—and an IBM 
computer - monitored his controls, Dr 
Charipper blasted his spacecraft out of 
a simulated orbit around the moon ar 
watched the lunar mountains grow 
on his viewing panel. 

Six minutes later, he eased his 
down toward the designated lat 


area—the center of a large crater 





Though “simulated,” these fligh 


of the highest scientific importar 


man’s future in space. Thousands of 
them have been made by scientists at 
research centers studying space travel 
For instance, IBM computers are 
now helping engineers understand the 
complex problems that Project Gemini 
astronauts will encounter in space. Three 
minutes after each simulated flight, the 
computer prints out a record of the 
pilots’ performance, including space- 


craft control and landing accuracy. 


Simulation —the science of 
testing events before they occur 


Space travel is only one of many fields 
now being diligently explored by IBM 
computers, with the help of special 
simulation programs. 


Men, with the help of IBM computers, are solving the problems of travel in outer space without leaving the ground, 


A simulation program actually supplies 
a computer with a mathematical “mod- 
el” of a project while it's still on the 
drawing board. 

The computer can then predict in 
great detail how that project will func- 
tion under hundreds of different — or 
changing —circumstances 

IBM simulation programs are help- 
ing engineers find out how new high- 
ways will cope with different traffic con- 
ditions—before spending a dollar for 
their construction. 

Other simulation programs are help- 
ing the U.S, Weather Bureau investi- 
gate ways to forecast weather months 
in advance. This research could some- 


day lead to actual weather control. 
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Computer simulation is testing out the 
designs of tomorrow's passenger planes, 
the types of stores we'll be shopping in, 
and hundreds of new ideas that will im- 
prove our daily life in the years to come. 

Computers don't think, They are only 
machines. But thinking men use them 
to analyze more things at once than the 
mind can possibly grasp. With the new 
simulation programs, computers are 
helping man’s most daring dreams be- 
come a reality, including that eventual 
landing to explore the moon. 














In the Nation’s No. 1 farm state 


(where the average income per farm is $36,700) 
Farm Journal is the leading farm publication. 


Getting results in rural America is Farm Journal's business 


FARM JOURNAL 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, BOSTON, 
ATLANTA, KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 


NY TIME, MAY 22, 1964 


It may surprise you, 

but the new low *300° 
round-trip fare to London 
isn’t the cheapest way 

to fly to Britain. 


BOAC can also take you 
to Manchester for *286.70: 
Or Glasgow for *271.50: 
Round-trip. 


Right now, BOAC, or half a dozen other airlines can take you to London and back for $300. So why fly 
with us? Don’t do it simply because we go to more British cities than any other airline. Or because we have 
more flights from New York, all by Rolls-Royce 707 fan jets. (One every morning and three every 
evening.) Fly BOAC because of our friendly people. They're the real reason why we're different. 

All wirlines are alike. Only people make them different. 


14/21-day midweek Economy fare from New York through Nov. 5th 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


BOA 


TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR CALL BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION, 890 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y.36 » MU 7.1600 » 25 BROADWAY,N.Y.6 « 762 BROAD ST. NEWARK 2 « MI 34860 
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A new lapstrake series for blue-water boatsmen — by Cavalier! (from only *5400) 


Here's a big Cavalier surprise for 1964! 
In answer to an increasing demand 
from boatsmen who seek their pleasure 
offshore...where the wide-open spaces 
and the bigger fish are...Cavalier intro- 
duces a salty new series designed to fit 
their needs perfectly. Every Seastrake 
model has a seaworthy hull with over- 
lapping planks from chine to sheer. The 
planks are stout, marine-grade plywood, 


bonded permanently together with fa- 
mous Thiokol polysulfide sealant (it’s 
impervious to gasoline, oil, and marine 
organisms). And they're luxurious, too, 
with all standard Cavalier features. If 
you've always wanted a deep-water boat, 
now's your chance to own one...and 
at much less than you'd expect to pay. 
See the exciting new Seastrakes now 
at your Chris-Craft Cavalier dealer's! 


Chaen Crayf/- CAVALIER 


New 27’ Seastrake sleeps 4, has mod- 
ern galley, dinette, private lavatory. Full 
carpeting, headlining, and paneling. 
185-hp V8 engine. $6745. Hardtop op- 
tional at extra cost. 24' and 31’ Seastrake 
models are also available, from $5400, 
or only $91 mo. For information, write 
Cavalier Division, Chris-Craft Corpora- 
tion, Pompano Beach, Fla. FOB prices 
and specifications subject to change. 
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Haspel 
days 
are here 
again 
(Time for the best of all summer clothing) 

















Your coverage of the Bonn 


tariff story was excellent. 


You may quote me. 
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The reputation of The Washington 
Post is based solidly on coverage of 
news— both domestic and foreign. 
It is the only paper read regularly 
and thoroughly by 95% of Wash- 
ington’s top officials. Capital 
leaders expect it to provide the 


comprehensive, accurate informa- 
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TSCHLAND 


I did 


—that’s what 
helped make 


the coverage 


so good. 










ns Calls 
or Revised 


Treaties of 160 
& Cnsorkable 


tion they seek to help them meet 


their day-to-day responsibilities. 


This is why the quantity of news 
published in The Washington Post 
is matched by few other news- 
papers in the world ...why the 
quality of news coverage has 
earned it award after award over 


the years. 
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These are some of the reasons why 
The Washington Post has nearly 
50% more readers—and so much 
more advertising—than any other 


Washington newspaper. 





The Washington Post 
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If it’s just something cold and wet you want, drink water. 





ip is too good to waste ona flavor. Too full te: the: beer totonly Ireland 
f taste and overtones of ta the throat le 
ng ofter Harp's f yolden but t slowly. En- flavor, sipping, not gulping. Let lesser be 








How to compose 
a diabolically 
clever 
memorandum 
on the subject | 
of computers 


step No. 1 Never be too proud 
to flatter the boss. Nor too humble 
to pat your own back. Example: 
Dear Sir: 

Your inspiring speech at our 
company g£athering got me 
thinking: surely a company as 
big and important as ours is 
ready for a computer.Honeywell 
came instantly to mind. Work- 
ing nights and on weekends 
(the office is quieter then, as 
you know), I gathered facts on 
how Honeywell stacks up 





NYR2 


against the other 
manufacturers... 


step No. 2 State your case for 


| Honeywell boldly. Some technical 
| jargon gives your memo a ring of 


authority. 

Honeywell has a family of five 
hardworking computers rang- 
ing from the small H-200 which 
rents for as little as $3,000 per 
month up to the super H-1800 
which can do as many as eight 
different jobs simultaneously. 
Furthermore, Honeywell sys- 
tems excel in multiple periph- 
eral capabilities, in meeting 
real-time and communications 
requirements, and in exclusive 
automatic error correcting 
abilities. 


step No. 3 Quickly follow up 
with some other eye-opening 
Honeywell advantages. 


As you are certainly aware, sir, 


| 
computer 








Honeywell's hardware, soft- 
ware, training centers, pro- 
grammers, systemsanalystsand 
service engineers are among the 
tops in the business. And you 
will be impressed, as I was, at 
all those successful Honeywell 
EDP installations across the 
country. In England, Australia 
and Japan, too. 


step No. 4 Make the boss want 
to hear more. 

I’ve got a whole brief case-full 
of other facts on Honeywell 
that I’m anxious to show you. 
Perhaps at lunch, tomorrow, if 
you're free... 














Honeywell 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 





When the plane you’re on is pampered, 
and you are, too, 
you’re flying PIA between Europe and the East. 


Pampered? The crown jewels don’t get any better care. 

Every 65 hours every PIA jet gets a complete physical. Our 
mechanics (dedicated, every one of them—and we have 2,009) check out 520 
points. 

Then our inspectors (fantastically precise, all 360 of them) check 
them out again. 

If they won’t say yes, back goes the plane. 

Back, for instance, to the five men who work on wheels. Or the 
two men who x-ray parts to guard against invisible defects. 

When a PIA Boeing fan-jet takes to the air, it purrs. 

You will, too. 


So have your travel agent book you aboard. We fly between London, 
Frankfurt, Geneva, Rome, Beirut, Teheran, Karachi and Dacca. Also exten- 


sive service within East and West Pakistan plus connections to India, Nepal 
and Burma. PIA, 608 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 20, N.Y.; also San Francisco, Calif. 


PAKISTAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES GREAT PEOPLE TO FLY WITH 
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eo —<@_D 
“THAT MAN’ 


BY REVLON 


A GENTLEMAN'S COLOGNE 


AFTER-SHAVE LOTION 
PRAY TALC AND SOAP 





TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Wednesday, May 20 
SUSPENSE (CBS, 8:30-9 p.m.).* Gary 
Merrill as a Florida game warden tracks 
down and captures two murderers with 
his bare hands—and nature lore 


Thursday, May 21 
BIG BROTHER IS LISTENING (ABC. 10:30- 
11 p.m.) A special on the invasion of 
privacy an ordinary citi may be sub 
jected to, with commentary by Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas, Writer 
Vance Packard ( Naked Society) and 


others 








Friday, May 22 

THE GREAT DIVIDE: CIVIL RIGHTS AND 
THE BILL (ABC, 7:30-8:30 p.m A special 
featuring interviews with Bobby Kennedy 
Alabama Governor George ( Wallace 
Senators Kuchel, Stennis and Dirksen 
representatives of the N.A.A.C.P., CORE 
the National Urban League, etc 


Saturday, May 23 
ABC’s WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC 
§-6:30 p.m.). The Grand Prix of Monaco 
with Prince Rainier and Princess Grace 
handing out awards, plus National Lum 
berjack championships from Wisconsin 


Sunday, May 24 
DIRECTIONS ‘64 (ABC, 2-2:30 p.m.). A 
comedy in which six actors play 26 dif 


ferent roles 





SUNDAY (NBC, 4:30-5:30 p.m.). A spe 
cial program devoted entirely to the re 
modeled and about-to-reopen Museum of 
Modern Art, narrated by Aline Saarinen 
and featuring films of interviews with 


Mare Chagall, Alexander Calder, Henry 
Moore, Joan Miro, Alberto Giacometti 
and Stuart Davis in their homes or studios 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS. 6-6:30 
p.-m.). Eyewitness reports on the battle 
for th Anzio beachhead in World War 
Il. Repeat 





Monday, M 25 
HOLLYWOOD AND THE STARS (NBC 30 











10 p.m.). Films and star 30 

EMMY AWARDS (NBC, 10-11 p.m.) 
E. G. Marshall will host the New York 
segments, broadcast live from the World's 
Fair: Joey Bishop will hold up the Holl 


wood en from the Palladiu 


TREAT EX 
On Broadway 


HAMLET Although Richard 





Hamlet and Hume Cronyr 

burnish all the richness of 

ul humor of the play, this 

specificall Burton’s Hamlet 

burning passion, the mind-tossed anguish 
the self-divided will that Hz t must 








have to be a true prince of trage 

HIGH SPIRITS. As a spirit brought back to 
haunt her husband by means of a slap 
stick séance conducted by m Bea Lillie 





mpish Tammy Grimes is ab as ghostly 


rey a rainbow 


FUNNY GIRL shines in the refracted light 


of the most brilliant new star to rise over 





Broadway in years, Barbra Streisand 

ANY WEDNESDAY. Without even the help 
of her closetful of balloons, Sandy Dennis 
ascends from playmate to helpmate in two 


acts 





DYLAN. Alec Guinness probes the special 
hell in which Dylan Thomas found him 
self. His perfor is moody, taut with 
rage and sometimes bright with humor 

HELLO, DOLLY! Part of this musical’s nos 
talgic appeal lies in its evocative Oliver 
Smith backdrops of little old New York 
part lies in its hissable boss-villain (David 
Burns) whom Dolly finds kissable. Most 
of it lies in the skirt-swishing charm of 
Carol Channing as Dolly 

BAREFOOT IN THE PARK. Playwright Neil 
Simon's deft quips punctuate this early 
marital farce with enough humor to spare 
for a zany subplot involving a mother-ir 
law and a continental charmer (he thinks) 


Off Broadway 


DUTCHMAN, by LeRoi Jones. In a New 
York subway car, a white girl who is a 
twitchy, neurotic bundle of well-informed 
clichés and sterile sexual aggressions, lures 








taunts, degrades and destroys a Negro in 
a Brooks Brothers shirt, but not before he 
tells her, with profane and explicit bru 
tality, how much Negroes hate whites 
Though his one-acter repeats the pattern 
of Albee’s The Zoo Story 
the contemporary mood of violence with 
raw and nerve-tingling fury 

THE BLOOD KNOT. Two half-brothers 
one light and one dark, act out in min 
ture the torment of being a racial outcast 
in present-day South Africa. Playwright 
Atholl Fugard writes with a tenderness 
poignance and understanding that crosses 


Jones captures 


all color lines 

THE TROJAN WOMEN, winner of a special 
citation from the New York Drama Crit 
ics’ Circle, is a powerful, tormenting imag 





of humans bearing the unbearable 


RECORDS 


Jazz 

DIZZY GILLESPIE & THE DOUBLE SIX OF 
PARIS (Philips) soar from high spot to 
high spot, from Oo-Shoo-Be-Doo-Be to 
Ow. Dizzy does blithe acrobatics with his 
trumpet, then stands aside for the nd 


exc 
riates Bud Powell and Kenny 
briefly on piano and drums 








In the n ile, the Double Six, a sextet 
of jazz singers, chime in like an instru 
nental combo. and Mimi Perrin, who has 








in extraordinarily agile voice, even takes 
ouple of solos meant for Charlie 

ers h 
GEORGE RUSSELL SEXTET; THE OUTER VIEW 
(Riverside These six do surgery on only 


five songs and have You Are My Sun 





out on the operating table for 





utes. The theme, of course 
for Don Ellis’ questing 

Plummer’s poetic tenor sax 
Arrans 


no. They cut the melody into 





Russell's conter 








that swirl together in unlikely 


harmonies there is a cool logic and 
distant beauty all the same 

THELONIOUS MONK; BIG BAND AND QUAR 
TET IN CONCERT (Columbia). Seven of the 
pieces Thelonious played at his Philhar 


Hall debut last winter (TIME cover 











28 The band arrangements by 
Composer Hall Overton add more than 
variety; they provide a new and striking 
dimension for Monk's high-styled melo 
dies. Monk and his men—particularly Phil 
Woods on alto sax and Charlie Rouse or 
tenor—rose to the challenge of the big 
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If Avis goofs, 
do this: 


oy But we won’t take it lying 

4AVI down. We'll bend over back- 
ENTACA 
12 wards to get you back. 
lav) aay Se Avis is only No.2 in renta 
“a “efee | 0 a cars. We have no customers 
KENDAL Lo papd® wy ol 
to spare. 


show ws wo mercy. We already sweat bullets 

to keep your charge card in one piece. 

Our cars are kept in the pinkest possible condition. 

Not for long, though. We figure 20,000 miles is enough 
for our cars to run. Even the lively, super-torque Fords. 

No one else in the business is that fussy. 

But of course we’re not goofless. And if you catch us at 
it, we wouldn’t blame you for shopping around. 

Let us know if you do. 

Be blunt. 

Sure, we'll cry a little. Then we'll try even harder. 
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WHAT’S NEW AT 
PITTSBURGH STEEL 


An *18-Million Basic Oxygen Furnace Plant 


. is the trump ace in Pittsburgh Steel Company's 
determined drive to reduce steelmaking costs, improve 
profit performance and hustle-up more steel sales. 

Representing the biggest, most dramatic project and 
the largest investment of Pittsburgh Steel's "Program 
For Profits,"' the big new Basic Oxygen Furnace Plant 
at Monessen (Pa.) Works was put “on stream" at 
10:31 p.m., March 6. 

It was a tense, cliff-hanging moment when, for the 
first time, the giant oxygen lance—howling like a jet 
engine—slid down into the furnace and blasted the 
charge of molten iron, scrap steel and limestone with 
a torrent of oxygen. 

A brilliant white flash and a shower of hot, sparkling 
“snow' from the mouth of the pear-shaped vessel 
signalled ignition of the first ‘‘heat'' as the tornado of 
purifying oxygen churned into and through the hot 
metal. (Shown at left.) 

Quickly the temperature at the heart of the vessel 
jumped to 3,500 degrees F. Just 48 minutes later the 
150-ton “heat’’ was tapped. The speed of the process— 
eight times faster than our open-hearth furnaces—is 
not the only advantage. 

Equally important is the high quality of basic oxygen 
steel. Heat after heat is consistently clean and free from 
undesirable elements. This stems from the precise 





control of raw materials, additives, purifying agents, 
temperature and split-second timing of each heat. 

Tapping this first heat of steel marked the culmina- 
tion of 16 months of construction of the 14-story plant. 
Its $18-million cost represents an investment in the 
most modern, most efficient steelmaking process yet 
advanced. 


SS 
Here are more trump cards Pittsburgh Steel has yet 

to play: 

« Two additional rolling stands and automatic thick- 

ness control on the Hot Sheet Mill to produce larger, 

heavier, more precise sheet steel coils. 


»« New cold-rolled strip annealing facilities at the 
Thomas Strip Division to produce superior quality 
strip steel and pre-finished strip specialties. 

« A $3.5-million, 500,000 ton iron ore sintering plant, 
scheduled for start-up early in 1965. 

« An annual supply of 500,000 tons of pelletized ore 
beginning in 1965, from the Company's share in Can- 
ada’s huge Wabush project. 


All this will reduce manufacturing costs and will 
help Pittsburgh Steel develop new products, expand 
existing markets, penetrate new ones, build profits for 
shareholders and security for employees. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 


GRANT BUILDING + PITTSBURGH, PA. 15230 
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Alas, there are still people who think 
AIR-INDIA flies only to India. What 
can we do? Even though we fly from 
New York to London daily, we 

can’t very well change our name to 
AIR-LONDON. For one thing, it 
wouldn't be fair to Paris, Geneva, 
Rome and all the other cities on our 
routes, For another, the passengers 
who've known us for more than 

30 years are quite fond of our 
identity as it is. 


The nicest solution we can think 
of is for you to fly AIR-INDIA next 
time you go to London. Revel in 


Jets daily to London — Europe and the East from New York. For reservations or information 






AIR-INDIA 


Now... I've heard 
a lot of good things about 
this AIR-INDIA airline... 
but unfortunately, 
1 never go to India. 









i/ 


being treated like a potentate by our 
sari-clad hostesses. Arrive feeling 
like a maharajah after a silken- 
smooth flight in our Boeing 707 Jets. 


Then you can tell your lesser- 
informed friends that while our 
service, atmosphere and hospitality 
are entrancingly Indian, our 
destinations aren't necessarily so. 


Jana | 
AIR-INDIA: 


The airline that treats you like a maharajah 


Over 30 Years of Flying Experience 


see your travel agent or Aik-INDIA, 565 Fifth Avenue, New York 10017. Offices in principal cities. 
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audience and played to make memories. 
The recording catches the excitement. 

ART FARMER QUARTET: INTERACTION (At- 
lantic). Fliigelthorn, anyone? Ex-trumpeter 
Farmer is using the soft, sweet monster in 
his new quartet. and to further melt the 
sound, he has replaced the piano with a 
guitar (played by Jim Hall), The melodic 
lines in Embraceable You are several 
yards long and barely kept aloft by a faint 


| little beat. An album for those who take 


their jazz with plenty of cream and sugar. 
BENNY GOODMAN QUARTET: TOGETHER 


AGAIN (RCA Victor). A lot has happened 
| both in and out of jazz since the salad 


days of Goodman. Gene Krupa. Lionel 
Hampton and Teddy Wilson. But here 
they are, sounding much the same 25 years 
later, Goodman fans will treasure new 
versions of Runnin’ Wild, Somebody Loves 
Me, 1 Got lt Bad and That Ain't Good. 
But something is missing—a sense of dis- 


| covery. Perhaps the trouble is that the 


pieces sound light and facile. like the right 
thing said once too often. 

JUNIOR MANCE; GET READY, SET, JUMPII! 
(Capitol). Julian Clifford Mance Jr. 
spends litthe time brooding at the piano. 
He prefers to swing along triumphantly 
with Drummer Shelly Manne and a small 
army of trumpets and trombones full of 
moxie right behind him. September Song 
does not respond to their ebullient treat- 
ment, but Running Upstairs and Jubilation 
rightly sizzle. 


CINEMA 


THE ORGANIZER stars Marcello Mastro- 
ianni, forcefully demonstrating his remark- 
able versatility as a Socialist Savonarola 
who leads Turin textile workers in a strike 
that fails. 

FROM RUSSIA WITH LOVE. Houris and 
hired assassins play it mostly for laughs 
when Sean Connery arrives in Istanbul 
as lan Fleming's Bond bombshell. Secret 
Agent 007. 

THE GRAND OLYMPICS. A classic sports- 
tacular, this Italian-made color documen- 
tary dazzlingly synthesizes the glory that 
was Rome's during the summer Olympiad 
of 1960. 

THE NIGHT WATCH, This tough. percep- 
live French thriller follows five jailbirds 
along an underground escape route and 
unearths a bitter tale of honor among 
dishonest: men. 

BECKET. Richard Burton is England's 12th 
century Archbishop of Canterbury. Peter 
O'Toole is King Henry Il—and both bring 
grandeur to a stunning. cerebral film spec- 
tacle based on the drama by Jean Anouilh. 

THE WORLD OF HENRY ORIENT. Teen- 
Agers Tippy Walker and Merrie Spaeth 
racket about Manhattan as a pair of 
metro-gnomes in hilarious pursuit of Peter 
Sellers. a playboy pianist with a yen for 
footloose matrons. 

YESTERDAY, TODAY AND TOMORROW. In 
three yeasty folk tales directed by Vittorio 
De Sica. Sophia Loren is a whole Italian 
street scene rolled into one woman. Mar- 
cello Mastroianni is head of the block. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 


GAUGUIN, by Henri Perruchot. More 
than any other painter in history, Gauguin’s 
life has been documented, dissected and 
glamorized, and yet this book is still a 
substantial contribution to the body of 
work about him. Perruchot’s achievement 
is his understanding of Gauguin’s drives 
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This is the symbol of better living. 





It identifies the building at the World’s Fair 
that’s completely dedicated to women—the 
Better Living Center. Some 35,000,000 women 
will visit the Center to discover new ideas in 
things that matter most. About the home. The 
family. The world. And, of course, fashion. 
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Naturally, Ship’n Shore is 

at the Center with a lively 
exhibit of blouses. For almost 
five decades, Ship’n Shore’s 
label has been the symbol of 
better living for millions of 
women. Their ideas for tomor- 
row, and the day after, are in the 
same advanced tradition. Visit 
Ship’n Shore in the Crystal Pal- 
ace of the Better Living Center. 
It’s the fashionable thing to do. 


eS hipRShore 
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and motives. set down without sentimen- 


e @ se 
tality or bravura. 
S ecial I frainin WAITING FOR THE END, by Leslie Fiedler. 
In one of the most infuriatingly quotable 
books of the year, the angry professor 


finds signs of the apocalypse in homosex- 
uality, pseudo-Zen, youth cults, U.S. Presi- 


e a 
ee dents. and most of all in current fiction. 
The only glimmer of hope Fiedler can find 





is the excellent state of U.S. poetry; he 
might have added criticism, of which he 
is one of the brightest younger lights. 


e 
° 99 OLD ACQUAINTANCE, by David Stacton. A 
1n t 1 lighi, worldly novel that tells of old friend- 
ship and young love on the Riviera, as it 


might have been told by Bemelmans with 
added monologues by Oscar Wilde 


e A MOVEABLE FEAST, by Ernest Heming- 

way. Looking back 30 years later at Paris 

to O a etter O and himself on the threshold of fame, 
Hemingway re-explored—and perhaps re- 


invented—his friendships with established 

writers (Pound, Stein, Ford, Joyce), par- 

e ticularly his ambiguous relation to the al- 

1 y ready successful young Scott Fitzgerald. 

u O Ce e PEDRO MARTINEZ, by Oscar Lewis. An- 

thropologist Lewis follows his brilliani 

tape-recorded pastiche, The Children of 

Sanchez, with the story of an old Mexican 

peasant whose passion and native elo- 

quence were spent on aborted uprisings 
and hopeless land-reform politics. 

THE SPIRE, by William Golding. In this 
medieval parable a saintly, obsessed canon 
orders a huge stone spire to be built atop 
his fragile cathedral, only to realize at last 
that his monument was not to God's glory. 

KEEPERS OF THE HOUSE, by Shirley Ann 
Grau, Though miscegenation is the theme 
of this deceptively artless novel, it has no 
pejorative connotations for a large Louisi- 
ana clan until the heroine’s racist husband 
makes a violent entry into politics. 

EPISODE—REPORT ON THE ACCIDENT IN- 
SIDE MY SKULL, by Eric Hodgins. The au- 
thor of Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream 
House tells what it was like to rebuild his 
life after a “cerebrovascular accident” (in 
layman's terms, a siroke) left him para- 
lyzed four years ago. Hodgins wrote this 
book with ballpoint pens (he can no long- 
er use a typewriter), but it has Mr. Blan- 
dings’ old wit and wordcraft. 








Manpower White Glove Girls have 




















had special training in adapting 
quickly, applying skills more 
efficiently, facing emergencies, 
blending perfectly with your 


permanent staff. 


Look for the Manpower 
Training Certificate that 
identifies all White Glove Girls. 
This exclusive training makes 
the difference between Manpower 


Best Sellers 


White Glove Girls and other FICTION 


temporary office workers. I. Lg Spy Who Came in from the Cold, 
: e Carré (1 last week) 
2. The Group, McCarthy (2) 
Typists ® STeNos ® 3, Convention, Knebel and Bailey (3) 
4. Von Ryan’s Express, Westheimer (8) 
Orrick MACHINE OPERATORS 5. The Wapshot Scandal, Cheever (6) 
6. The Night in Lisbon, Remarque (4) 
7, The Deputy, Hochhuth (5) 
&. The Venetian Affair, MacInnes (9) 
9. The Martyred, Kim (7) 
10. The Spire, Golding 


The very best in temporary help. 


Over 300 offices throughout NONFICTION 

; 1. Four Days, U.P.I. and American 
Cecnticate of Trammg Heritage (1) 
colar : 2. A Day in the Life of President Kennedy, 


SUE MAem nam 


the world, MaANPow nie 









©! HF Manpower, Ine 


Gloves by Sh 





mare 


al ) tsi ——— = Bishop (2) 
BR ” nomena? 3. Diplomat Among Warriors, Murphy (3) 
, ial tare 4. The Naked Society, Packard (4) 
5. The Green Felt Jungle, Reid and 
Demaris (7) 
6. A Moveable Feast, Hemingway 
7. Profiles in Courage, Kennedy (5) 
8. My Years with General Motors, 
Sloan (6) 
9. When the Cheering Stopped, Smith (8) 
10. J.F.K.: The Man and the Myth, 
Lasky (10) 
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amazing new weight reducers 


Kight common blocks of very uncommon steel. Each combines higher strength 
with lower weight; each has a unique personality. Some love the weather that 
ruins ordinary steels. Others yield more muscle at exceptionally low cost. 
One was born just to take hard knocks without showing them. 
Think of it. Eight ways to improve products of steel—and @ 
they're just waiting for the right design engineers to come along. 





MCcLOUTH STEEL CORPORATION—DETROIT, TRENTON AND GIBRALTAR, MICHIGAN McLOUTH 
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Is it cricket to hoard new Schweppes Bitter Lemon? 


— , . 
( No—but it’s smart. Last year Schweppes almost ran out of the stuff. ) 
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COM US CloCh WatChELsS 


We're the first to admit it. Allegheny captains, crews, and flight dispatchers watch the clock . . . to keep 
our departures and arrivals punctual. Allegheny schedule-makers watch the clock ... to set up service 
at the very best times for commuters. Look at our convenient schedules to Pennsylvania and New England, 
from Newark Airport and from MacArthur Airport in central L.l. Look at our reliability record: In the 
past year, on our whole system, 90.1% of all Allegheny flights originated on time. Some airlines brag about 


i leonpeceeern 
ALLEGHENY A/RL/NES 


YOUR AIR COMMUTER SERVICE IN 12 BUSY STATES 
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There are 
really 
two 
kinds of 
daiquiris: 






MYERS RUM MAKES THE MAN’S DRINK! A “dainty” daiquiri WORLD FAMO 
is fine for the distaff side . . . but Myers does things in a mascu * IMPORTE 

line way. It's a Jamaica rum, spirited, golden and robust. Adds 
great character and flavor—a man's kind of flavor—to almost 
any drink. This Golden Daiquiri on-the-rocks is a superb exam- 
ple: 2 oz. lime juice, 1 oz. Myers Rum, tsp. sugar, dash of bitters. 
Shake with ice or use blender. Strain into glass... enjoy! You'll 


relish Myers’ full-bodied flavor. 97 PROOF. 


P.S. FOR THE HOSTESS. Myers adds flavor magic to foods, 
too. For a gala dessert, try Rum Cherries Jubilee: drain 1 Ib 
can of Bing Cherries. Save 4 cup syrup; combine with % cup 
Myers Rum, 1 tsp. Leroux Curagao. Marinate cherries 3 hrs. 
Make 1 tsp. cornstarch paste using syrup; add to fruit. Boil, 
simmer 1 min. Lower rum-tilled ladie into hot syrup, ignite 
Let flarne die; serve over vanilla ice cream. What a treat! 








MYERS’S JAMAICA RUM + 97 PROOF + GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS COMPANY, NLY.C 
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ART IN NEW YORK 
UPTOWN 


JOHN HELIKER—Kraushaar, 1055 Madison 
Ave. at 80th. In /nterior, Heliker lays col- 
or on color as if cleaning up his palette. 
elicits a surprisingly subtle suggestion of 
a chair. In Rocks and Trees, Maine, the 
Columbia University painting prof stacks 
up icy whites and blues like cubes, cap- 
tures the cold beauty of the rocky coast 
In Srill Life with Bowl of Fruit, dusty rose 
and orange tumble from his brush to make 
one of the most pleasing works in the 
show. Also some fine drawings. Through 
May 23 

LEONARD BASKIN—Borgenicht, 1018 Mad- 
ison Ave. at 78th. More of his men, birds 
and birdmen, but if Baskin’s themes re- 
main unchanged, his treatment is always 
fresh. Few artists break up space so imagi- 
natively, or trap the animal lurking in 
humans with more cunning. Some of the 
22 drawings are eight feet high. At AFI 
1067 Madison Ave. at 80th: four illustra- 
tions for the Yiddish edition of The Old 
Man and the Sea, Both through May 29 

THE EDUCATED EYE—Perls, 1016 Madison 
Ave. at 78th. Paintings and sculpiures 
from the private collections of alumni and 
parents of the Dalton School, lent to 
benefit the alma mater, They include Cé- 
zanne’s Under the Trees, Klee’s Landscape 
with Siens, Picasso's witty Nude «and 
Woman Washing her Feet, Hofmann’s 
The Conjurer painter mid his po.s) 
Calder’s 1963 mobile. Yellow Flower 
Through May 23 

OLD MASTERS—Silberman, 1014 Madison 
Ave. at 78th. Another benefit, this time 
for the Rudolf Steiner School, shows some 
of the little-known but distinctive pieces 
owned by the Washington County Mu 
seum of Fine Arts in Hagerstown, Md 
Paintings by Old Masters Pellegrini and 
Veronese and works attributed to Cara 
vaggio, Titian, Campagnola and Rem- 
brandt are on loan. Through May 27 

BORIS MARGO—World House. 987 Madi 
son Ave. at 77th. Jn Memoriam, one of 
Margo's “sculptured canvases.” is a tall 
(eight-foot) tribute to President Kennedy 
On canvas stretched over wood, the artist 
traced an claborate calligraphy with sand 
At first it seems to be Sanskrit, but on 
study English words emerge. Other pieces 
of varying shape and material, employ 
other languages. Through June 6 

ROBERT INDIANA—Stable, 33s East 
74th. Like the young visionary Hart Crane 
who saw the Brooklyn Bridge from his 
window 40 years ago and hymned it in 
verse, Robert Indiana, painter of the Amer 
ican Dream, sees the bridge every day 





















from his studio. In homage to the poet 
he committed it to canvas in a_ four- 
faceted diamond filled with silver, singing 
girders. It is part of Indiana’s American- 
dream theme, as are his Mother and Fa 
ther Diptych showing his parents stepping 
into a Model T and his word columns 
salvaged sailing-ship masts covered with 
typical Indiana “dream” words Eat, Hug, 
Love, Err, Die. Through May 30 
GREGORIO PRESTOPINO—Nordness, 831 
Madison Ave. at 69th. As a painter, Pre 
stopino carries no excess b 





ge: he 
carves clean chunks of landscape from 
pastry-rich impasto, props blunt black 
boulders and fallen trees around like sen- 
tries, guides the eye to figures of feverish 
hue—orange, red. pink, green—wading in 
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Now husbands can find 
what their wives sent them for 





It’s three times as easy to find what you're looking for in this new frozen-food sales case from 
Clark Equipment. That’s because there are three frozen-food display levels, all efficiently cooled, 


all easy to reach, instead of the single level you’ve been accustomed to. Clark’s Tyler Refrigeration 





Division helps supermarket operators sell more by showing more. Clark Equipment Company, 


Buchanan, Michigan. 


The same CLARK that builds lift trucks, construction machinery, transmissions and axles, and truck-trailers, 

















This ELJER lavatory will still be 
keeping first graders clean 


Twenty years or more isn’t an unusual life span for Eljer fixtures like the ‘‘Delwyn"’ 
vitreous china lavatory with Eljer Lifetime Brass fittings. Behind such longevity | 
are quality materials and craftsmanship. Eljer also carefully makes fixtures from 
sturdy cast iron and formed steel; gives each a gleaming finish that resists acids. 
Whatever the material, they're good looking, too, styled to stay in fashion year 
after year. When you want long-lived, low-maintenance fixtures and fittings for your | 
schools, specify Eljer. For more infor- 


mation, write The Murray Corporation 
of America, Eljer Plumbingware Divi- 
sion, Dept. TM, P.O. Box 836, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15230 SINCE 1904 FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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lily ponds and squatting in lakes. Recent 
oils. Through May 30. 

MARGO HOFF—Banfer, 23 East 67th. She 
composes her collage paintings by layer- 
ing tissue and rice paper on oil and can- 
vas, adds effects with pencil, pastel, ink 
or charcoal. Her colors glow, but the 
works come to life when the artist intro- 
duces scraps of paper such as wedding 
confetti, wine labels and ticket stubs. Also 
on view are eight litthe wooden boxes. 
Through May 23. 


MIDTOWN 


PETER LANYON—Viviano, 42 East 57th 
“If you go to St. Ives you will notice the 
blue,” says Lanyon of his English birth- 
place and home, and if you go to see his 
paintings you will too, Lanyon likes to 
float low in his glider, a vantage point 
that wins him curious perspectives: Lake 
looks like a rubber life raft filled with 
water, North East seems to offer a view 
right through a terrace table, and Spring 
Coast is a maze of curves and curlicues 
in phosphorescent green and fresh red. 
Through May 23 

CONSAGRA AND FRIENDS—Odyssia, 41 
Fast 57th. Five contemporary Italians wear 
the mantle of their rich sculptural heritage 
with distinction. Pietro Consagra, winner 
of the 1960 Venice Biennale’s Interna- 
tional Sculpture Award, carves “collo- 
quies” in slabs of stainless steel and wood. 
Alberto Viani smoothes sweeping surfaces 
to an Arp-like elegance. Quinto Gher- 
mandi coaxes bronze until it is as fragile 
as a leaf. Francesco Somaini, Best For- 
eign Sculptor in Sio Paulo’s 1959 Bienal, 
makes magnificent metal meteorites both 
rugged and grand. Leoncillo bakes grés 
(a clay mixture) until his solder-colored 
shapes look as if they sprung from lava. 
Through June 6. 

PAUL REYBEROLLE—Marlborough-Gerson, 


| 41 East 57th. The U.S. gets its first good 


look at a French painter who serves up 
frogs, couples and countrysides. As if per- 
forming a fertility rite in the paint itself, 


| Reyberolle stirs around a mess of goopy 


green to convey the spume and spawn of 
swamp life and, with a calculated confu- 
sion of limbs, portrays lovers tumbling in 
a field, successfully suggests the mystery 
and fecundity of nature. Thirty oils. 
Through June 9. 

JAMES METCALF—Loeb, 12 East 57th. 
The polished brass sculptures of an Amer- 
ican in Paris all have secrets, none of 
which will be told here, for the fun of 
walking around Metcalf's pieces is the 
surprise of revelation. In his second one- 
man show in New York he proves to be 
a sculptor with an extraordinary imagina- 
tion, honed, perhaps, by considerable con- 
tact with the surrealists. Through June 13. 

GEORGE TOOKER—Durlacher, 538 Madi- 
son Ave, at 54th. His egg temperas send 
a warm glow across the room, The viewer 
enters and meets death peeping over a 
fresh young maiden’s shoulder. From then 





| on he is surrounded by staring figures 
| whose eyes are gutted candles, whose 


moonfaces are masks—fugitives from feel- 


| ing and separated by silence. Through 


May 23. 

AMERICAN PRINTS IN RUSSIA—Associated 
American Artists, 605 Fifth Ave. at 49th. 
The U.S. Information Agency's graph- 
ic arts exhibition so wowed the Rus- 
sians (1,600,000 saw it in seven months) 
that 23 prints were added when it 
reached Moscow, Those prints are on 
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PHOTOGRAPHED AT LUSS, SCOTLAND. BOTTLED IN 


The barley, the peat, the barrels, the water, the geese and the “‘nose” 
that make Ballantine’s the true and good-tasting Scotch. 


A true and good-tasting Scotch Whisky like 
Ballan n't just happen 
It tak many specs 1 s, methoc ( 
skills to prod Ab > a few unique to ployed at our 
Ballantine's a warning 0% yf intruders, 
The barley com r special high-yield seeds The “nose > ville, a master-t 
r of r ir alents With é > 
the malte he can tell if our final 
ends flavor charac to the s e elements all « 
aging barre are oak, charred in > avy, neé r too igt t—alv 
help soothe the whisky during its lengthy s be ( sting Scotch. Remarkat 
ing period. sip, drink after drink. Try it. Soon. 


Never heavy. Never too light. Always the true and good-tasting Scotch 











Places to stay: in Caracas, it’s the Hotel Tamanaco. Things to see: Casa Rosada, for instance, in Buenos Aires. 





Things to do: go for the big ones on the Chilean lakes. Discoveries to make: Brasilia, the world’s newest city. 


You haven’t seen anything till youve seen South America! 


Both coasts for the price of one. Take the East Coast first, or the West. Rio is the place 





to be at Carnival time (or any other time). Buenos Aires will remind you of Paris—except 
France has no pampas. Montevideo will shrug if you mention the Riviera. It has Punta 
del Este just next door. Chile has mountains to schuss in the north, In the south, it has 
Vina del Mar. Peru has the Inca world of Cuzco and Machu Picchu and the old Spanish 
world of Lima. Put them all on your must-see list — with a 
*Round South America ticket. As little as $630 from New 


7 





Both coasts for the price of York, $578 from Miami, $766 from Los Angeles. On the only 


one! Go one way, return the < fti ‘ fi . 
other on Pan Am « Panagra, airline system that flies clear round the continent oe 
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display here. Some of the artists: Warring- 
ton Colescott, Dean Meeker, Harold Alt- 
man, Mel Silverman. Through June 5. 
HAITIAN PRIMITIVES—Art D'Haiti, 49 
Grove St. near Sheridan Square. The 
small gallery is crowded with landscapes 
and figures in dark-bright colors and vo- | 
luptuous lines that depict the rituals of | 
Haitian life and evoke the mystery, ro- 
mance and anguish of the enchanting lit- 
tle Creole country. Thirty works by 27 of | 
Haiti's leading primitive painters, includ- 
ing Philomé and Senéque Obin, André 
Pierre, Pauléus Vital, Hector Hyppolite. 
Through May 29. | 


MUSEUMS & SCHOOLS 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY—Gould Student 
Center, University Ave. at 18Ist. What 
makes the long haul up to The Bronx 
worthwhile is the New York debut of a 
young and promising painter who infuses 
her abstractions with vitality. Tamara 
Thompson, 29, has structural poise and 
color sensitivity, sturdy values that serve 
many moods, October Painting summons 
the warm chill of a fall day. American 
Eagle is a glossy salute in red, white, blue 





and—lavender, Works in oil, gouache, 
Liquitex. Through May 31. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—Low Memorial 


Library, Broadway at 116th. A collection 
of Chinese art objects—ceramics, bronzes, 
jades and sculptures—is dominated by a 
half-ton Buddha head in stone, described 
by Art History Professor Jane G. Mahler 
as “one of the most important pieces ever 
to come out of China.” Through June 2. 

JEWISH—Fifth Ave. at 92nd. Fifty of 
Arshile Gorky’s drawings span his career. 
Through June 30, An archaeological ex- 
hibition of 200 sculptures and artifacts 
goes back to the sixth millennium B.C, | 
Through Sept. 6. 

GUGGENHEIM—Fifth Ave. at 89th. Frank 
Lloyd Wright's curvilinear museum makes 
a fitting setting for the “endlessness” of 
Architect-Sculptor Frederick Kiesler, who 
turns a room into a work of art, links 
painted and sculpted units to form a laby- 
rinth of surprises. In the main gallery is 
the 120-work Van Gogh collection lent by 
the painter's nephew. Both exhibitions 
through June 28. | 

METROPOLITAN—Fifth Ave. at 82nd. 
Something for everyone: Rembrandt's | 
paintings and prints; Raphael's long-lost 
drawing of Madonna and Child with the | 
Infant Saint John the Baptist; Wedgwood's 
revolutionary creamware; English jugs | 
transfer-printed with American heroes and 
history; the architectural fantasies of pre- 
vious world’s fairs; Dutch, Flemish and 
French paintings. 

FRICK COLLECTION—Fifth Ave. at 70th, 
William Blake, faithful to his own visions, 
could also be true to another's. In 28 
watercolors illustrating Pilgrim's Progress, 
he yielded to the imagination of the writ- 
er, drew Bunyan’s familiar figures more 
literally than was his wont, but also less 
lyrically. Also a drawing done for Milton's 
Paradise Regained. Through May 24. 

GALLERY OF MODERN ART—Columbus 
Circle at 59th. Upstaging each other: 
Russian-born Painter Pavel Tchelitchew 
(through May 24), Pre-Raphaelites, and 
Sculptor Antoine Bourdelle (50 works). 
Through May 31. | 

BROOKLYN—Eastern Parkway. A major 
exhibition of Joseph Mallord William 
Turner's watercolors lent by the British | 
Museum. Through May 31. 
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A message directed to 
executives of businesses 
that are going. 


We could playfully suggest a 
quick nine at noon, heave a pleas- 
ant sigh about sailing and fresh 
air, reel on about trout streams, 
get smug over the nation’s dwin- 
dling wilderness, give real meaning 
to the hackneyed term “‘livability”’ 
and perhaps appear to duck what 
is most important the dollar 
and sense question “‘Is Maine the 
most profitable place for your 
next new plant?” 

Naturally, we'd like to think so, 
but we don’t duck. An impartial 
answer can only come from spe- 
cific questions only you can ask. To 
answer you fully and factually will 
likely mean some hard work for 


us. But we are used to it. Maine 
wouldn’t be industrial if its 
people weren’t industrious. 
Linger over that last sentence a 
moment. It says something quite 
important — to both of us. 


oe ee ne eee ke 


Your questions will receive immediate 
attention and will be handled in 
confidence. 


| I 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| VAG Becker | 
| | 
| | 
! | 
i 


Standish K. Bachman, Commissioner 
Maine Dept. of Economic Development 
Room 211T, State House, Augusta, Maine 


Industrious Maine, 


New England’s big stake in the future 
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We grew up with America’s fifth richest market 


Forty years ago we read them the funnies. Then brought 
them Al Smith campaigning for the presidency, Amos 'n’ 
Andy and the first Detroit Symphony broadcasts. And, 
later, Joe Louis’ climb to a throne and Edward VIII's 
abdication of one. 


We brought them the Hindenburg disaster, Munich and 
Pearl Harbor, too—and Myrt & Marge, Benny and Hope 
and the beloved Edgar A. Guest. And, more recently, 
Arthur Godfrey and Leonard Bernstein, the New York 
Philharmonic and Peabody-winner Kar! Haas. 


Yes, we grew up with America’s fifth richest market. Or 
NY15 
ee eT ee ae 


i BOT. Eh ian 


along with it, really. From riding along in the very first cars 
with radios in them to going to the beach via transistor 
sets. And from 500 watts (which just about got us to the 
city limits in the twenties) to the 50,000 that take us 
throughout the Great Lakes region today. 


Along the way, we developed the kind of radio that reflected 
the fifth market’s developing interests. As well as the kind 


of programming that showcases the spon- 
sor’s message along with the stars. W) re 
50000 WATS 


What happens next? Tune in your Henry 80 


DETROIT 
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i . ed odet : Lplititiet ciate: 


I. Christal man. He represents us. 








This 


Who says retirement is an ending? At 
Leisure Village, your retirement is only 
the beginning of a new adventure in liv- 
ing. Within the 430 wooded acres that 
Leisure Village occupies you will find 
every convenience, every facility to help 
you make the most of your freedom 
years. 

Right on the grounds surrounding 
this complete community of garden patio 
apartments, you can pursue any pleas- 
ure you desire, with congenial neigh- 
bors and friends whose interests are 
the same as yours. For your exclusive 
use are a swimming pool, a private lake, 
a pitch-and-putt golf course, a wealth 
of recreation activities, a community 








_____} 

Choose your Leisure Village apartment from a variety of four differ- 
ent floor plans, either one or two bedrooms, one or two baths. Each apart- 
ment has its own garage or carport containing a huge storage area, and 
is surrounded by spacious landscaped lawns and greenery. 


r\ 


AT EXIT 88 


OF THE GARDEN STATE PARKWAY, 


we | 


? 


hall, a movie theatre, an arts and crafts 
center, and your own area for garden- 
in 


g. 
The hub of all your activities is the 
beautiful apartment you own. And what 
apartments they are! Each is custom 
designed with all the comforts, all the 
beauty, all the advantages of a private 
home—and none of the headaches. Each 
was carefully constructed with the best 
name-brand materials. Here you’ll find 
only top brands such as Mayfair alumi- 
num windows with self-storing screens 
and storm windows. 

If all this surprises you, wait until 
you learn the prices and complete 
monthly costs. Leisure Village apart- 










ments are priced for freedom-years 
budgets. 


GARDEN PATIO APARTMENTS FROM $12,500 
AS LOW AS $2,500 DOWN 
ONLY $166.65 A MONTH 
which includes everything: Mortgage 
principal and interest, recreational 
facilities, interior and exterior main- 
tenance, intra-community transporta- 
tion, a medical plan, electricity, heat, 
air conditioning, taxes, water and 
sewage. 


Get the full story on this newest way of 
retirement life. Visit Leisure Village this 
weekend. 


MAYFAIR INDUSTRIES 


Lafayette, Indiana 


Mayfair aluminum windows in every Leisure 
Village apartment have built-in thermal bar- 
riers, self-storing 
framed screens and are Quality Certified by 


storm windows, aluminum 


the AAMA. 
A LOCAL VACATION-LAND COMMUNITY CLOSE TO YOUR FAMILY AND FRIENDS 


Leisure Village 


LAKEWOOD, 


T.M. Reg. 


NEW JERSEY 


HOW TO GET TO LEISURE VILLAGE—(A) Take Garden State Parkway South to Exit 88. (B) Take New Jersey Turnpike South to Inter- 
change 11, then South on Garden State Parkway to Exit 88. (C) Take Route 9 South to Route 70. Then take Route 70 East for 2 miles. 


ANOTHER 


IN THE EVER-GROWING 


FAMILY OF ROBILT PRESTIGE COMMUNITIES 





This advertisement is not an offering. No offering made except by prospectus filed with Department of Law of State of N.Y. Such 
filing does not constitute approval of issue or sale thereof by Department of Law or Attorney General of State of N.Y. 
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(Featured) #8503, Black Co: 
brown soft-grain calf with 
$12.95. Also makers of M 


slip-on with handsewn front seam. (L) #840, Mulberry 
dor front piece and handsewn front seam. Also #886 
tudents and Lady Bostonian Genuine Moccasins 











This Bostonian fiat lasting hand-sewn fit 


A needle, tough Dacron thread, a ball of wax (to case the needle through), an awl (to punch the holes) and 
—most important—a craftsman’s hand. That’s how Bostonian creates the hand-sewn comfort of Bostonian 
Flex-O-Mocs. One by one, the Bostonian craftsman meticulously sews five (often Six of even 
seven) ‘‘lock’’ stitches—and they stay locked for the life of 4 
the shoe. When you slip into a pair of Flex-O-Mocs, | 
you'll feel our craftsman had only your 
feet in mind. At your Bostonian dealer’s. 







BOSTON IAN ex-OC-Mocs 


Ecery pair=shous the care of the shoemaker’s hand 
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“The Man Who .. .” 


Sir: The Republican hope lies in Gold- 
water as a candidate offering something 
other than an echo. Many misguided 
Lodge supporters should recall his lacka- 
daisical performance in 1960, when, with 
just a little more effort. the Republican 
ticket would have been elected. 
Leo Tocu 

Flushing, N.Y. 


Sir: The delegates to the Republican 
Convention would do well to remember 
that those of us writing the name of 
Henry Cabot Lodge on primary ballots 
are the same people who will be asked 
to vote for a Republican President in 
November. 
Mrs. E. F. STOCKMANN 

Malvern, Pa. 


Sir: While Mr. Goldwater has been 
pleading for a prehistoric party platform, 
while Mr. Rockefeller has been playing 
partisan politics, while Mr. Nixon has 
been pushing Pepsi-Cola, and while Mr. 
Scranton has been patiently standing pat 
in Pennsylvania, Lodge has been busy 
doing the job that must be done. He has 
been practicing Americanism in Saigon 
while others have been content merely to 
preach it in the suburbs, 
JOHN R. Roperts Jr. 

Washington, D.C. 


Sir: The Republican Party delegates may 
well indulge themselves by nominating 
Goldwater. However, may they be fore- 
warned that in November, when the 
G.O.P. goes down to defeat with 25% 
or less of the popular vote, history will 
note the ironic course of a political party. 
identified initially with the abolition of 
slavery, disappearing because a current 
leader denies the importance of national 
civil rights legislation, 
Henry G. MAGENDANTzZ, M.D. 

Cleveland 


Sir: You have stated that the Republi- 
can mock convention held at Brooklyn 
College nominated Barry Goldwater. As 
a delegate to the convention | would like 
to inform you that, though Senator Gold- 
water led in the first-ballot strength, Am- 
bassador Lodge clinched the nomination 
on the second ballot. 

JEFFREY DOUGLAS FRIEDLANDER 

Executive Secretary 

Young Republican Club of Hunter College 
New York City 


Rally, Don’t Dally 
Sir: The time has come (the Walrus 
said) for Time to realize that there are 
other schools in Massachusetts besides the 
restige schools. In your People Section 
May 15], you stated that Harvard was 
the first to riot. We regret to inform you 
that you have been misled. There was 
a riot staged a week before the Sycamore 
outburst. This was called by some the 
worst riot that the state of Massachusetts 
has ever witnessed. The boys from Bab- 
son rallied; Harvard dallied. 
Susan AUER 
CONSTANCE HEss 
Parricia PRouty 
Pine Manor Junior College 
Wellesley, Mass. 





Tax-Free Religion 


Sir: IL find myself in complete agreement 
with Atheist Madalyn Murray [May 15]. 
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Organized religion is probably the great- 
est con game ever perpetrated upon the 
human race. Churches and synagogues 
will some day be regarded as monuments 
to the ignorance and fears of those who 
attended. 
Joun J. Soporsky 

Woburn, Mass. 


Sir: America is God's country. If Mrs. 
Murray doesn’t like it, why doesn’t she 
get the hell out of it? But who would 
have her? Only a God-loving country like 
ours that gives her kind of people liberty. 

DONNA PANGRLE 
Glen Ellyn, Tl. 


Sir: Although it is obviously not her in- 
tention, Mrs. Murray has already done 
more for the cause of God, the Christian 
church and religion in America than the 
combined efforts of all churchmen since 
she declared war on religion. 

Religion is often served best by those 
who imagine themselves to be in op- 
position to God when in reality they 
are being used by the very God they 
reject as instruments of purification and 
restoration. 

(THe Rev.) Don CREAGER 
Trinity Reformed Church 
Mercersburg, Pa. 


Sir: The courageous and valiant attorney 
in your picture with the Murray family is 
Leonard Kerpelman of Baltimore. He is 
an orthodox and conservative member of 
the Jewish community who is devoted to 
the concept of separation of church and 
State—as any American should be. 
MAbDALYN Murray 





Baltimore 


The Governor's General 


Sir: May I join you in your tribute to an 
outstanding soldier and great American, 
Lieut. General William C. Westmoreland 
[May 8]. Having served for more than 
two years as “Westy’s” executive officer 
with the 34th Field Artillery, 9th Infantry 
Division, both at Fort Bragg and in North 
Africa and Sicily, I can testify to the 
fact that he is a leader who brings to 
our Viet Nam campaign soldiering that 
inspires the men who serve with him, and 
a wisdom in war which in my opinion is 
unsurpassed. In World War II, his officers 
and men called him “Superman.” It was 
a tide that he earned by his deeds and 
capacity for deeds, 
Orro KERNER 

Governor of Hlinois 

Springfield 


Samaritan Shortage 


Sir: Your analysis of the situations in- 
volving Kitty Genovese and Olga Romero 
[May 15] may be quite accurate—that 
we have lost the sense of community (and 
all that this implies in terms of courtesy, 
thoughtfulness and responsibility) in the 
bigness and bureaucracy of big-city life. 
But I can't help wondering if the missing 
ingredient in both cases was leadership. 
Certainly, in the rape case, if only one 
leader-type had been present in the crowd 
that gathered, he or she should have been 
able to galvanize some of the bystanders 
into action. 
ANNE M. FaLLon 

New York City 


Sir: Where in the hell are the good Sa- 
maritans who are supposed to inhabit 
our good land? Our people seem to 
have adopted an Oriental attitude when 
it comes to aiding their fellow man. This 
viewpoint is well known to men who 
served in the Orient and watched victims 
of accidents dying in the streets because 
an assister could become financially in- 
volved, It is time for the whole American 
public to get indignant about the criminal 
element that even invades our homes. 
Otherwise, we will end as a country with- 
out guts or Samaritans. 
Jack A. MILLER 





Cherry Point, N.C. 


Fraulein Furor 


Sir: Last summer T was fortunate enough 
to be in West Germany. | found myself 
constantly distracted by the Friiuleinwun- 
der [May 8]. Since returning, I have 
been accused of “seeing things” or losing 
my perspective. Needless to say, I was 
glad to see your article. 
JOUN MILLER 

Gambier, Ohio 


Sir: Let me call your attention to what 
Madame de Staél said of German women 
150 years ago: “German women have a 
charm all their own—a touching voice, 
fair hair, a dazzling complexion. They 
seck to please by their sensibility and to 
interest by their imagination, They are 
not frank, yet neither are they false. Even 
when it occurs to them to be gay, they still 
maintain a tinge of that sentimentality 
that is so honored in their country.” 
Morroe BERGER 
Professor of Sociology 
Princeton University 
Princeton, NJ. 


Sir: Your photos of half-dressed, ob- 
scene women merely demonstrate the 
compromise and downright degradation 
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Add a vacation to your 
next business trip—treat 
your wife to first-class 
with Delta’s Family Fare 
Plan. And take your clubs, 
too—only $4.00 extra on 
any domestic flight. 
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the air line with the BIG JETS 
10 





of your magazine. You are willing to 
satisfy the common thirst for lust. 

(Mrs.) Laurié FLINT 
Los Angeles 


Sir: You do not seem to be aware of 
the fact that the days of the Ansciiluss 
ended with World War II, since you refer 
to Romy Schneider, Nadja Tiller and 
Senta Berger as “talented Teutons.” The 
three attractive movie stars were all 
born in Austria and still carry Austrian 
passports. 

KURT HAMPE 

Director 

Austrian Information Service 
New York City 


Relevant Methodists 


Sir: It is not often that the so-called 
“secular” press is able to capture the 
mood and condition of a church body 
with the accuracy and feeling with which 
your writer handled the story on the 
Methodists [May 8]. It is honest. pene- 
trating, accurate, and will stand as a real 
challenge to us all. 
(THe Rev.) Roperr Quick 

Waynesville Methodist Church 
Waynesville, Ohio 


Sir: From this side of the world, the 
Methodist compromise on the race issue 
in the U.S. sounds like “a noisy gong or a 
clanging cymbal.” The ecclesiastical ma- 
chine has been oiled for another four 
years, but the church has missed its 
chance to advance the Kingdom of God 
significantly. 

GERALD H, ANDERSON 
Union Theological Seminary 
Manila, Philippines 


Sir: The Methodist pastor who. said, 
“Try and fill posts of leadership in any 
church with nondrinkers and still get ca- 
pable people, you just can't do it,” must 
be unaware of the leaders of the Mormon 
Church throughout the world! 
Wiis T. Eicke 

San Mateo, Calif. 


Sir: With fidelity, your splendid pano- 
rama of Methodism shows us as we are 
a yeasty combination of progressive and 
conservative, crusader and compromiser, 
pictist and reformer, critical and compla- 
cent, ecumenist and sectarian, liturgist and 
free-wheeler, yet one in our desire to be 
relevant and redemptive. 

ALBERT Epwarpb Day 

Founder 

The Disciplined Order of Christ 
Falls Church, Va. 


Sir: I love our church, and your article 
made me prouder than ever! You did a 
good job of explaining our flaws and 
weaknesses; and I would be willing to bet 
that every Methodist familiar with the 
inner workings of the church laughed his 
head off, just as I did, when he read, 
“It spends endless hours tinkering with its 
ecclesiastical machinery.” How very true 
that is, and while it sometimes makes you 
want to give up Methodism, it is the very 
thing that makes us willing to strive for 
John Wesley's (and Jacobus Arminius’) 
Christian perfection. 
Mrs. K. S. PETERSEN 

Doraville, Ga. 


Rooting for Scrappers 

Sir: As a loyal Celtics rooter for the 
past 16 years, I resent your implication of 
“dirty” play as a method of Celtics play 
and a reason for their victory [May 8]. 
I remind you that pro basketball is not 


a noncontact sport. The Celtics hustled 
and scrapped like true champions and 
refused to let down despite the fact that 
they were overwhelming favorites. The 
Celtics reign supreme again, as they are 
the best team in every respect. 
MicHaeEt L. ALTMAN 

Framingham, Mass. 


Ear for Sessions 


Sir: Although “most audiences” may 
rarely seem eager to hear the works of 
Roger Sessions performed [May 8], the 
contrary was true in Aspen, Colo., last 
summer. Sessions, a composer-in-resi- 
dence for the famed Aspen Music Festi- 
val, conducted his music in concert on 
several occasions and received a most en- 
thusiastic reception. Perhaps your poign- 
ant article may supply some color to his 
“pallid acclaim” for future listeners. 
Carnot ANN JACOBSON 

Aspen Institute for Humanistic Studies 
Aspen, Colo. 


Yo-Ho-Ho—Oops! 
Sir: As a former passenger aboard Mike 
Burke's windjammer, the Polynesia, | was 
fascinated by your article about his 
cruises [May 15]. However. the Christ- 
mas cruise I took on board the Polynesia 
was more dramatic and stranger than fic- 
tion, It wasn't “a passenger who went ber- 
serk and jumped over the rail” but the 
captain of the accompanying ship, the 
Cutty Sark, who went overboard in the 
dead of night and was never heard from 
again! In the excitement, the engineer fell 
on a spear gun, which could not be ex- 
tracted from his knee, so he was rushed 
in a helicopter to a hospital in Miami 
After that, the 21-year-old first mate au- 
tomatically became captain, and three of 
the crew promptly quit because of his 
Captain Bligh attitude 

Mary ANN McGowan 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Basic Issue 


Sir: The battle in the Magnolia School 
District [May 8] was a basic issue as to 
whether the teachers (public servants) or 
the board of trustees (the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people) controlled the 
district, All other issues were really sec- 
ondary. However, I stated that atheists 
and Unitarians filed a protest against the 
distribution of monthly patriotic messages 
that I sent home to the children. I did 
not, as you quote me, describe anyone as 
an “atheistic Unitarian,” I did not intend 
to teach religion—I only attempted to 
show the effect of religion upon the con- 
tributions of our American heritage. 
CHARLES WILSON 
Superintendent 
Magnolia School District 
Anaheim, Calif. 
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Who says 
I’m henpecked just 
because | rent 


National cars 
for the 
SH Green Stamps? 


Here’s the story on the car rental agency 
business. All three big coast-to-coast 
companies have immaculate new cars. 
(National has ’64 Fords and other fine cars.) 
All three give the best possible service at 
the same low rates. All three give identical 
company discounts. So what’s the difference? 
The difference is that only National Car 
Rental gives S&H Green Stamps absolutely 
free. Mention that to your stamp-saving 
wife or girl friend. She’ll order you to 

rent from National. And if you understand 
women, you'll do it. That’s not being 
henpecked. It’s being smart. 


S&H Green stamps... at no extra cost 


National Car Rental 








| rent National cars 
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When there’s no man around... 
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Goodyear should be. 


She’ll never have to change tires with LifeGuard 
Safety Spare. You can’t be with her every time she drives. 
Protect her with the safest tire ever built. The new Goodyear 
Double Eagle with LifeGuard Safety Spare. It’s actually two 
“tire-within-a-tire.” 





tires—a 
The outside tire is the new Double Eagle. It’s made with 
Goodyear’s exclusive Tufsyn rubber, that’s up to 25% more 
durable. Makes the Goodyear Double Eagle the longest-wear- 
ing tire in the world. 

When you add the LifeGuard Safety Spare, the Double Eagle 





becomes the safest tire in the world as well. Because the Life- 
Guard Safety Spare is not just a shield or tube, but a fully- 
inflated tire, with tread, cord and bead, made especially by 
Goodyear to fit inside the Double Eagle. 


If the outside tire is punctured, the LifeGuard Safety Spare 
takes over—keeps going mile after mile until she’s safe. The 
unique “honeycomb” design enables LifeGuard Safety Spare to 
ride over puncturing objects without damage. She'll never have 
to change tires—even with a blowout. 


Next best thing to having a man around. 


— YEAR Double Eagle, LifeGuard, Tulsyn —T.M.'s 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND kron, Ohio 


Our man 





on unusual lighting 
came up with some 


Meet Monte Cutler of General Electric's Large 
Lamp Department. Monte heads up the Product 
Planning and Application group that’s filling 


pretty Fair ideas 


the kind of ingenuity you get from G-E people 
in every lamp, application idea and customer 


= service. With over 10,000 lamp types to choose 


the World’s Fair with new and unusual lighting Wee 


ideas. Such as this show-stopping 200-foot- 
diameter dome on General Electric’s Progress- 
land. Over 2,000 new 150-watt dichroic filter 
spotlamps produce changing color patterns — 
to make the dome appear to be rotating. And 
this is only one of eleven new General Electric 
lamp types being introduced at the Flushing 
Meadows spectacular this year. e But that's 


from, you know General Electric has the one to 
meet every lighting need. Just call your Large 
Lamp Agent for lighting service, whatever your 
business. Or write to General Electric Co., Large 
Lamp Dept. C-433, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


VISIT GENERAL ELECTRIC PROGRESSLAND © A Dat Dine of PRESENTATION © AT THE NEW YORK WORLD S FAIR —S= 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


“It goes without saying that a lot 

can happen in the two months be- 

fore the Republican Convention.” 
—TIME, May 8 

Covering Nelson Rockefeller trom 
handshake to handshake in Oregon 
last week, Correspondent Nick Thim- 
mesch realized that quite a lot was 
happening. Nick has been following 
Rockefeller ever since the New York 
Governor set out on the campaign 
for the 1964 Presidential nomina- 
tion, and he knows how the can- 
didate performs and what reaction 
follows.* And so, at midweek, he 
cast a sidewise glance at the polls 
that unanimously predicted a victory 
for Henry Cabot Lodge, and sent 
the editors in New York a wire: 
“There is a strong flow toward Bat- 
Uing Nelson.” 

Soon after the Oregon result was 
clear, the editors decided to post- 
pone the nonpolitical cover that was 
coming off the press and switch to 
Nelson Rockefeller. Working largely 
from the reporting of Thimmesch 
and San Francisco Correspondent 
Roger Stone, who covered the gen- 
eral side of the Oregon campaign, 
Writers David Lee and Ronald Kriss 
put together the cover story for 
Senior Editor Champ Clark. In the 
process, all of them found renewed 
confidence in an old principle: po- 
litical polls may stir up a lot of pub- 
licity, but they are no substitute for 
knowing, thinking journalists. 

e 

Correspondent George de Carval- 
ho is beginning to rank as an expert 
on exotic rivers. Five years ago, as 
our Rio de Janeiro bureau chief, he 
suggested and did the reporting for 
the color story on the Amazon (Nov. 


> By now he is so familiar with Rockefel- 
ler’s speeches that he uses a simple set of 
abbreviations to note the subjects cov- 
ered: FUNVAL—fundamental values; MOAT 
—mainstream of American thought; FisTeG 
—fiscal integrity; GOVECLOP—government 
closest to the people: EQuorp—equal op- 
portunity; BOmMrOG—brotherhood of man 
under Fatherhood of God. 


Geta. Queer 


23, 1959). Not long after he became 
Beirut bureau chief in 1962, he be- 
gan to visualize color pages of the 
Nile. Last summer he sold his idea 
to the editors: the results. thousands 
of miles, words and transparencies 
later, are the eight pages of color 
pictures and a timely story, 

From the correspondent’s sugges- 
tion to the printed pages, the project 
came under the major care of two 
senior editors (Henry Grunwald and 
Cranston Jones), two associate edi- 
tors (Peter Bird Martin and Charles 
P. Jackson), two contributing edi- 
tors (Robert Jones and Arnold 
Drapkin), two editorial research- 
ers (Deborah Hall and Rosemary 
Frank), one map maker (Robert 
Chapin) and one photographer— 
Laurence Lowry. While all those 
idea-and-word people had their mo- 


ments. Photographer Lowry prob- 
ably had the most excitement. 
He found the Egyptians leary 


about letting him take aerial photo- 
graphs of bridges, and the Russian 
technicians at the Aswan dam un- 
willing to speak to him. But he made 
his way through the Red tape, and 
won the cooperation of the Arabs. 
He took the opening picture in the 
color pages—a view of the Aswan 
cofferdam—with an F-8 Fairchild 
camera from a DC-3 owned by a 
United Arab Republic airline. With 
the door removed from the plane. 
Lowry stood in the open, a rope 
lashed around his waist and an- 
chored to the tie-down rings. He took 
the picture on the last color page— 
a gold and green view of Giza—from 
a helicopter flown by a U.A.R. Air 
Force crew, firing away with his F-8 
from a sitting position in the door- 
way with his feet on the landing 
gear. This was more or less routine 
for Lowry, an expert in aerial pho- 
tography, but he felt a bit queasy 
when he was shooting the interior of 
one of the dam tunnels. “Things kept 
falling from the ceiling,” he said. “I 
think the workmen there are either 
very courageous or very fatalistic.” 
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REPUBLICANS 


Lessons from the Lone Ranger 
(See Cover] 

Battling Nelson did it! Battered, 
bloodied, beaten, taunted, hooted and 
laughed at during bitter, frustrating 
months, Republican Nelson Rockefeller 
never gave up, never stopped swinging. 
And last week he flattened five rivals 
in Oregon's presidential primary. The 
count: Rockefeller 92.142, Henry Cab- 
ot Lodge Jr. 77,334, Barry Goldwater 
49.197, Richard Nixon 47,078, Mar- 
garet Chase Smith 8,142, William 
Scranton 4,456. 

Rocky's smashing upset may not ap- 
preciably have changed his chances for 
this year’s Republican nomination. By 
any reasonable rating, he would still 
stand behind Goldwater, Nixon, and 
perhaps Scranton. 

But his Oregon triumph was far from 
meaningless. It gave him increased mo- 
mentum in his desperate effort to over- 
haul his only opponent, Goldwater, in 
California’s June 2 primary. It showed 
once again that if the Republicans nom- 
inate Goldwater they will be picking a 
proven poor vote getter. It all but 
kayoed Lodge. The big argument in 
Lodge’s favor was that he was unbeat- 
able with rank-and-file Republicans. 
Well, he wasn't, not by a long shot. 
Rockefeller’s win also fractured the no- 
tion that Nixon can get the nomination 
simply by making a few phone calls. 

The Reason Why. Less specifically, 
but perhaps more importantly, Rocke- 
feller’s victory infused drama and ex- 
citement into what had become a dull, 
dreary Republican race. It showed that 
there is still plenty of life in the Grand 
Old Party. To those Republicans who 
think there is no chance of beating 
Democrat Lyndon Johnson this year, 
Rocky demonstrated that “where there's 
life, there’s hope” is more an axiom than 
a maxim. Above all, Rockefeller’s Ore- 
gon win increased what has been called 
the “scatteration” of strength in the Re- 
publican presidential picture. And in so 
doing, it greatly increased the possi- 
bility that the so-called Republican king- 
makers—the amalgam of corporation 
executives, party professionals and pub- 
lishers—who have so far been mere 
spectators at ringside, may yet find it 
necessary to get in and referee the bout. 

Oregon's outcome was obvious from 
the moment the first votes were count- 
ed. Just three minutes after the polls 


closed, NBC-TV declared Rocky the 
winner. From there on, it was mostly a 
matter of pollsters and pundits trying 
to figure out how they had gone so 
wrong. One commentator, referring to 
the supposed political effects of Rocky's 
divorce and remarriage, lamely con- 
cluded that the results might be related 
to the fact that Oregon’s divorce rate 
is among the highest in the nation. 

But there was litthe excuse for such 
devious reasoning. For once, a_politi- 
col post-mortem could produce a clear, 
simple explanation. The reason Rocky 
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ROCKEFELLER CAMPAIGNING IN NEWPORT, ORE. 
The warmth and determination came through. 


won was that of the six contestants in 
Oregon he alone was there—working, 
fighting, pleading his case, and showing 
Oregon that he really cared about the 
State, its primary and its 18 delegates. 
And where were the other Republican 
runners? 

Where They Were. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, the odds-on favorite in Oregon, 
was still in Saigon, presiding over U.S. 
efforts to win the war there, consulting 
with visiting Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara and General Maxwell Tay- 
lor, taking time for a dip in the pool at 
the Saigon Sports Club, and staying as 
silent as any Buddhist idol about his 
political plans. 

Pennsylvania's Scranton was making 





a series of speeches in the East and tend- 
ing the shop in Harrisburg, still insisting 
that he will not become a presidential 
candidate except in answer to a sincere 
draft. But just in case anyone doubted 
that he had the stamina and agility it 
takes, he said he'd been taking the 
R.C.A.F. conditioning exercises, and 
demonstrated some high-level nip-ups 
for a photographer. At week’s end he 
was off to New York with his family 
for a tour of the World's Fair. 

Nixon was in New York, watching 
and waiting. In last week's Nebraska 
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primary, where Goldwater's name was 
the only one on the ballot. Nixon polled 
a tidy 31.4% write-in vote. Nixon boost- 
ers got a psychological lift out of that, 
but Goldwater drew 49.5% of the vote 
and five of the six state delegates elect- 
ed. Later, Nixon called his campaign 
forces in Oregon to find out how things 
were going, then took off on a week- 
end vacation. 

Goldwater had himself a bigger week 
—but it wasn’t in Oregon. Barnum & 
Bailey had just closed out of Manhattan's 
Madison Square Garden when Barry 
moved in. A brass band blared away, 
multicolored balloons cascaded down 
from the rafters, and 100 “Goldwater 
Girls” pranced along the aisles, handing 




















PENNSYLVANIA’S SCRANTON EXERCISING IN HARRISBURG 
Just in case anyone doubted he had it. 


out literature to 18,000 partisans as 
they filed to their seats. When Barry ap- 
peared in the glare of spotlights, looking 
tanned and rested after a four-day golf- 
ing holiday in West Virginia, the roof 
went up. During his 45-minute speech, 
his fans interrupted him no fewer than 
104 times to whistle, stomp and cheer 
What Goldwater gave them was stand- 
ard stuff, but he delivered it with more 
verve and polish than usual 

He warned that the Democratic Ad- 
ministration was hell-bent on turning 
the individual states into “SO pigeon 
holes in a new Washington bureau,” 
promised to work for a balanced budget 
instead of “digging us deeper into the 
red,” poked fun at Defense Secretary 
MecNamarua’s frequent inspection trips 
to South Viet Nam (five so far) by call- 
ing him “Yo-Yo McNamara.” On civil 
rights, Goldwater compared the Demo- 
cratic Administration to “a cheerleader 
for a frightful game of violence, de- 
struction and disobedience,” drew en- 
thusiastic applause when he cried: “You 
can't pass a law that will make me like 
you or you like me. This is a problem of 
the heart and the mind, not the problem 
of the lawyer, the problem of the Sena- 
tor, the Congressman or the President.” 
All but unnoticed amid the cheering was 
the fact that Goldwater offered no solu- 
tion at all to the U.S.’s civil rights dilem- 
ma and apparently had no substantive 
ideas on the subject 

Next night Goldwater appeared on a 
half-hour, nationwide taped television 
program. Seeking to project the image 
of a responsible, reasonable candidate, 
he repeated his oft-heard plea to Wash- 
ington to “mind its own business while 
we, as individuals, get on with minding 
our jobs and our businesses.” At week's 
end Barry flew off to California for a 
round of rallies, including a $10-a-head 
“Cruise with Goldwater” to Catalina Is- 
land, 24 miles from Los Angeles. 

Sounding the Theme. That left Rocky 
in Oregon, the only candidate to set 
foot inside the state since Goldwater 
scratched it from his list five weeks 
ago because he figured he couldn't win. 
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Thundering into the state for a final der- 
vish week, Rocky in four days visited 
nine cities, made 24 speeches, whirled 
from airport receptions to luncheons to 
impromptu speeches on rain-swept side 
walks. Constantly Rocky improvised on 
his slogan: “The only man who cared 
enough to come to Oregon.” 

After grueling days of campaigning 
the week before, Rocky flew home to 
spend a fleeting weekend with Wife 
Happy, who is expecting their first child 
in a matter of days. But barely 37 
hours later, he clambered back aboard 
his private F-27 prop jet, crawled 
wearily into an improvised bed as the 
plane swept westward. At 7:25 a.m. 
the Fairchild touched down at an air- 
port near Portland. A rejuvenated 
Rocky emerged, smiling and waving to 
a crowd of 100 as a band tootled The 
Sprinter and The 

Minutes later Rocky was on the road, 
his infectious grin spreading from ear 
to ear. His big right hand, callused as 
a ditchdigger’s from a million or more 
handshakes, reached here, there and 
everywhere to pump outstretched Ore- 
gonian paws. Rockefeller’s big backslap 
and his hearty “What a thrill” greet- 
ing may have worn out their appeal to 
some New Yorkers, but they were a 
fresh political commodity in Oregon 

Rocky took up his familiar stance, 
thumped away at the Johnson Admin- 
istration, denounced Goldwater’s views 
and the “radicals” who would follow 
him. And everywhere he reminded his 
listeners of the contenders who had 
stayed away. Speaking in front of the 
faded Masonic Lodge Building in Hills- 
boro, he took his cue from a micro- 
phone that suddenly squealed. “That,” 
cracked Rocky with never a blink, “is 
more than we hear from the other can- 
didates in this primary.” Chatting with 
voters in a Volkswagen showroom in 
Beaverton, he said: “There are six of 
us in this race. Some are just more vis- 
ible than others.” 

Mirage or Oasis? The approach 
helped win the support of a clutch of 
Oregon's daily newspapers, The power- 


Warrior 


ful Portland Oregonian stayed steadfast- 
ly with Lodge. But the rival tabloid 
Portland Reporter editorialized: “Is 
Lodge superior to Rockefeller? That is 
a good question, but it can’t be answered 
except by another question: Is a mirage 
superior to an oasis?” 

At an Elks Club luncheon meeting in 
Beaverton, Rocky took out after the 
Administration, charging that President 
Johnson had violated the people’s “right 
to know” by withholding information 
about the struggle in Viet Nam.° But 
he got his biggest cheers when he re- 
turned to deviling his rivals 
Ticking off the issues from Cuba to 
civil rights, he cried, “I think the peo 
ple of Oregon have a right to know 
where all of the six Republicans on the 
Oregon primary ballot stand on these 
vital issues. My objective in campaign- 
ing throughout this state has been to 
bring these before the people 
of Oregon. | shall continue to do so 
right up to the eve of this Friday's pri- 
mary election.” 

Rocky was striking pay dirt, knew it 
and mined it assiduously, It was at the 
Raleigh Hills shopping center in Beaver- 
ton, as beaming young matrons pushed 
their perambulators over to listen, that 
Rocky lumped it all into a catch phrase 
that stuck, labeled his campaign and 
marked it for victory. Said he: “I guess 
I'm the Lone Ranger, the only one left 
in this campaign.” 

Remember His Name. Indeed the 
Lone Ranger himself, the man_ those 
outlaws just couldn't kill, might have 
envied Rocky his endurance and fight. 
Sheer physical stamina kept him going 
His voice cracked and hoarsened, but 
he kept talking. At one point his de- 
termination might have led to disaster 
Eager to keep a speaking date at a high 
schoo! in Newport, he took his plane 
into a dangerous fogbound landing 
The pilot of a following DC-3 press 
plane took one look at the soup below 
and more prudently turned back. 

The pace never slackened. At a Ro- 
tary luncheon at Coos Bay, a band of 
outrageously costumed pirates demand- 
ed that Rocky's forefinger be pricked 
and his name signed in blood. Gamely 
Rockefeller submitted. He bought 29 
ice cream sandwiches in a dime store 
for a trail of youngsters who followed 
him. To questions about his divorce and 
remarriage he replied: “I think that in 
life more people have problems in their 
own lives than others realize. And what 
we have to have the courage to do is to 
face those problems honestly inside our- 
selves.” In a speech at the University of 
Portland, he asked, “What do the ab- 
Where do the silent 


absent 


Issues 


sent advocate? 


Toward week's end Rockefeller flew to 
Washington to accept President Johnson's in- 
vitation for a briefing on foreign policy. After 
a two-hour confidential session at the State 
Department, Rocky spent ten minutes with 
the President. But he remained unimpressed 
Asked if he sull thought Americans were not 
getting the full story of the war in Viet Nam, 
he replied That's a fair statement.” 
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stand?” He clambered to the top of a 
truck on a rain-swept street to tell a 
knot of curious bystanders: “If you vote 
Friday, remember my name. It’s Nel- 
son Rockefeller. Thanks, folks.” His 
tiny audience stood huddled and shiver- 
ing. But Rocky’s warmth and determi- 
nation were coming through. 
“Caught in a Tide.’ At 5:45 on the 


night of the Oregon voting, Cabot 
Lodge’s campaign managers huddled 


privately in their downtown Portland 
headquarters, confidently put the finish- 
ing touches to a victory statement. Less 
than three hours later, Massachusetts 
Importer Paul Grindle picked his way 
through a scramble of TV cables to 
deliver instead a statement of conces- 
sion for the ambassador, Said he: “Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller put on a tremendous 
drive here and displayed tremendous 
guts, and I suspect that the voters of 
Oregon have joined in our admiration 
of a man who fights like this.” 

The Lodge people retired to lick their 
wounds, sighing that “now we know 
what it is like to be caught in a tide.” 
Boston Attorney David Goldberg, who 


had helped engineer Lodge’s March vic- 
{emp EER Hach pshice. took another’ 


look at the returns and muttered: “Poor 
Lou.” He meant big-time Pollster Lou 
Harris, who ordinarily works for Dem- 
ocrats but had taken a big dabble in 
trying to predict Oregon's Republican 
vote. His election-eve guess of 34% to 
the winner and 28% to the runner-up 
was close—he just had the names in the 
wrong order. As it turned out, it was 
Rockefeller 33%, Lodge 27%. 

Like a Locker Room. Rocky himself 
had already flown home to his estate 
in Pocantico Hills, N.Y. There he got 


the news—as did millions of other 
Americans—sitlting up late to watch 
ar 





GOLDWATERS AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 
Noisy as a three-ring circus. 
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LODGE SWIMMING AT SAIGON SPORTS CLUB 
Silent as a Buddhist idol. 


television with his wife. “We retired 
with CBS at midnight,” said Rocky. 

Next morning the Governor's Man- 
hattan headquarters was a joyous sham- 
bles—like the locker room of the New 
York Mets afte? a pennant-clinching 
ball game. “An “I! a.m. press confer- 
ence was delayed while Rocky and his 
staff prepared a victory statement, a 
task that apparently they had not be- 
lieved they would be called upon to 
perform. At 12:20 p.m. the Governor 
emerged, threaded his way through the 
crush of people to the platform. There 
he read: “I am deeply grateful to the 
Republicans of Oregon for their vote 
of confidence.” 

But even as he read, Rocky’s mind 
was leaping ahead from his Oregon 
success to the coming contest in Cali- 
fornia. In fact, he had already set the 
tone forettrat’one. On a flying campaign 
side trip into California at midweek, 
Rocky chatted over a ham and pan- 
cakes breakfast about his plans for the 
final two weeks of the race. “I've got 
him by myself now,” said Rocky of his 
two-man confrontation with Goldwater. 
“T will attack his extremist stands. It’s 
going to get rough.” 

High Stakes. It could get very rough 
indeed, for the stakes are high. “Il 
Goldwater wins here,” says California 
G.O.P, Chairman Caspar Weinberger, 
who has taken no sides, “he practically 
has the Republican nomination. And if 
he loses, he won't get it.” 

All that stands in Goldwater's way 
in the California primary is Rockefel- 
ler. As in Oregon, the polls show Rocky 
behind; the Field poll last week called 
it 43% for Goldwater, 27% tor Rocke- 
feller. But Rocky just doesn’t believe 
in polls that show him losing. 

Since some 70% of California’s Re- 
publicans are considered “mainstream” 
moderates, or liberals, with littke sym- 
pathy for Goldwater's conservative 
views, Rockefeller figures his best bet 
is “to get that 70% stirred up.” To do 
that, he and California’s Senator Thom- 
as Kuchel have drawn up a list of 25 
programs—such as aid to education and 


civil rights legislation—endorsed by the 
G.O.P. in its 1960 presidential platform 
and subsequently supported by a ma- 
jority of Senate Republicans in 23 out 
of 25 votes. They noted that Minority 
Leader Everett, Dirksen supported the 
platform in 18 of the 22 votes in which 
he participated, and that lowa’s Bourke 
Hickenlooper, chairman of the Senate 
G.O.P. policy committee, supported it 
17 out of 25 times. But Goldwater 
stood by it only twice in 25 votes. Says 
Rocky: “If Dirksen and Hickenloop- 
er are conservatives, then Goldwater is 
a reactionary.” 

Second Thought. Coming down to 
the wire, Rocky plans to spend nine 
more days on the Golden State stump 
to Goldwater's five, concentrating on 
Barry's Southern California strongholds. 
Rockefeller also hopes for a big votet 
turnout to dilute the strength of Gold- 
water's diehard supporters, who are 
expected to cast ballots come fire or 
flood. To this end, he has hired the 
crack Spencer-Roberts public relations 
firm, not only to produce propaganda 
and crowds throughout the campaign 
but also to dig out every available Re- 
publican voter on June 2, 

Even with a huge turnout, though, 
Rocky’s best chance of overtaking Bar- 
ry’s lead might well be in a genuine 
“stop-Goldwater™ coalition. On the eve 
of the Oregon election, Lodge’s cam- 
paign managers were planning to help 
their own man by appealing to Lodge- 
leaning moderates to support Rockefel- 
ler. But after Lodge’s defeat at Rocky's 
hands, they were no longer so sure. “I 
just don’t know,” mused Paul Grindle. 


“We're going to have to do lots of 
thinking.” 
Whatever the Lodgemen decide, 


Rockefeller could tuck at least one item 
of unexpected aid away in his California 
campaign kit. In the wake of the Ore- 
gon returns, Otis Chandler's powerful 
Los Angeles Times announced that it 
would throw its support to Rockefeller. 

"The Jolly Boys.’* Just before Oregon, 
a Midwestern Republican summed up 
the G.O.P. presidential situation this 
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so 








way: “Everybody's waiting for Califor- 
nia. A Goldwater loss there would have 
a tremendous effect. The jolly boys back 
East would go to work in a rush, But 
there’s nothing they can do now except 
wait for a break.” 

The “jolly boys” are the supposed 
Eastern Republican kingmakers. And if 
there is going to be a break, Oregon 
just might have been its beginning. Un- 
til Oregon, the kingmakers, with very 
few exceptions, were not doing a blessed 
thing. 

For good reason. Despite his pallor at 
the polls, Goldwater has such apparent 
delegate strength that he seemed a near 
cinch for the nomination. Then again, 
Lyndon Johnson looks like even more 
of a shoo-in for November, so many of 
the kingmakers decided they might as 
well sit this one out. “On a ten-to-one 
shot, what’s the use of jumping off the 
building?” asked one important G.O.P 
moneyman, 

Many a G.O.P. potentate agreed that 
it would be ridiculous to risk wrecking 
the party in a bruising battle with Barry 
for a nomination that looked more and 
more like a booby prize. Besides, a lot 
of the kingmakers think that President 
Johnson, all things being relative, has 
done a good job, In the ‘30s and ‘40s, 
Republican leaders were passionately 
convinced that they had to “save 
the country” from Franklin Roosevelt, 
but nobody talks about saving the coun- 
try from Lyndon, except perhaps the 
A.S.P.C.A. “It’s surprising,” said a Re 
publican leader, “how few enemies John 
son has.” 

In their spare moments, of course, 
the kingmakers looked over the field for 
an able, available alternative to Gold- 
water. But they didn’t find much, and 
that discouraged them. “You don't have 
any kKingmakers,” said General Lucius 
Clay, “unless you have someone to 
make a king out of.” The most likely 


possibility seemed to be Scranton. And 
among those who cast hopeful glances 
in his direction were Leonard Hall, a 
former G.O.P. National Chairman and 
one of the party’s most astute politi 
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ROCKY & HAPPY 
Home for a fleeting weekend. 


cians; New York Herald Tribune Pub- 
lisher John Hay Whitney; and Trib 
President Walter Thayer, a big Nixon 
fund raiser in 1960, But Scranton so far 
has refused to be crowned. 

At Last, to Work? But Oregon 
changed a lot of things. The vote there 
could hardly help shaking prospective 
convention delegates who lean toward 
Goldwater but are not absolutely 
pledged to him. If Goldwater loses to 
Rocky in California, his strength could 
melt rapidly down to 200-plus diehard 
delegates who will stay with him until 
the last or, if he withdraws, vote pretty 
much the way he tells them. Last week- 
end, even while expressing confidence 
for his future and downplaying the im- 
portance of Oregon, Goldwater himself 
indicated that his own second choice 
would be Nixon: “Nixon has surprising 
strength around the country. Remem- 
ber, a Republican candidate wouldn't 
even get out of bed without the South. 
Rockefeller and Lodge would be pure 
death in the South, but Nixon and I 
would have strength there.” 

There is no assurance that Nixon 
would make it even then, and there ts 
an increasing possibility that Republi- 
cans will head for their July conven- 
tion in San Francisco in a State ol 
complete stalemate. Unless, of course, 
the party’s top movers and shakers 
finally get to work. 

On the Course. The man who could 
best coalesce an impressive array ot 
wealth, brains and political capital be- 
hind a particular candidate is Dwight 
Eisenhower. “He's the real kingmaker 
if he wants to be,” says New York's 
Sidney Weinberg, a nominal Democrat 
whose fund-raising feats for Ike and 
Nixon have made him a backstage pow- 
er in the G.O.P. But for the past five 
months Ike has been soaking up Cali- 
fornia sunshine at his $175,000 Palm 
Desert home, got his biggest kick out 


of breaking 80 in golf a couple of 
weeks ago (he fired a 40 going out, a 
39 coming back). A steady stream ol 
G.O.P. bigwigs came calling, but Ike 
steadfastly refused to get involved in 
the campaign. Though he occasionally 
talked of reassembling his old crowd 
to back a candidate, he entertained 
what one Republican leader calls the 
“visionary hope” that the candidate 
would be his brother Milton. 

Last week, when Ike returned to 
Pennsylvania aboard his private Pull- 
man car, he talked as though his mind 
were still on the golf course, telling 
reporters: “Whoever is nominated, I am 
going to support. I should not be in 
the position of trying to dictate to the 
Republican Party. 1, by no means, be- 
lieve it is proper for me to say, “This 
is the man,’ and expect all the Re- 
publicans, just like a herd of sheep, to 
run that way.” 

Oregon and its potential results just 
may change his mind. In any event, 
the weekend after the California pri- 
mary, Ike is due in Cleveland to address 
a Governors’ conference, will have a 
chance to talk to many of the 16 G.O.P 
Governors (who, incidentally, lean 13 
to 3 against Goldwater) and a slew of 
other party powers about the situation. 

A Different Way of Thinking. The 
dilemma for any G.O.P, candidate in 
1964 is much like one that William 
McKinley faced during the 1892 G.O.P 
convention, when the delegates came 
close to nominating him against his will 
but finally settled on Benjamin Harri- 
son. After the balloting, Kingmaker 
Mark Hanna burst into McKinley's ho- 
tel room, visibly upset, and thundered: 
“My God, William, that was a damned 
close squeak. You almost got nomi- 
nated, This is the year we're going to 
lose!” Hanna turned out to be right 
Demoerat Grover Cleveland trounced 
Harrison, but four years later McKin- 
ley came back to win it all. 

Yet Nelson Rockefeller doesn't think 
like that—and in Oregon he demon- 
Strated that perhaps it is a pretty poor 
way of thinking. 





“DO GO ON!” 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
This Old House... 


We must give to all Americans, those 
on the farms and those in the cities, a 
chance to drink from the cup of plenty. 
I just came from visiting a home that 
has used the food stamp plan, that lives 
off an old-age pension that tries to feed 
a grandmother, seven children, a moth- 
er and father—a family of ten—off 
nine acres of tobacco and ten acres of 
cotton on an advance of $20 a week 
with a charge of 10% interest. 

—President Johnson in Rocky 
Mount, N.C., May 7, 1964 

The President, once a poor boy him- 
self, really feels deeply about poverty. 
But he is also striding high with it as 
a political issue, and last week he got 
tripped up. 

A couple of Republican Congress- 
men, Nebraska’s David Martin and 
Kentucky’s Gene Snyder, journeyed 
South and returned with a tale of dire 
poverty in Lyndon’s own backyard—or, 
more precisely, Lady Bird’s. In Ala- 
bama’s Autauga County, Lady Bird 
owns about 3,000 acres of land that 
she inherited from her family. Much 
of the land, once cotton-producing, has 
been turned to timber, but four Negro 
tenant families still live on some of 
the property, occupying rundown houses 
that do more than Lyndon Johnson’s 
words to dramatize poverty. 

lf They Cared? “We were shocked 
at the squalor we found,” reported the 
Congressmen when they returned with 
a telling set of photographs. The ten- 
ants are “living in deplorable poverty 
with little evidence of concern by their 
millionaire landlords.” Said Snyder: 
“We found tenants living in three- and 
four-room shacks with cracks in the 
flooring, leaking roofs, broken wood- 
burning cook stoves, some at least 50 
years old, and no toilet facilities.” Said 
Martin: “If | owned property like that, 
I'd feel it a moral obligation to make it 
comfortable and adequate. At least so 
the roof doesn’t leak every time it rains, 
so the water doesn’t fall on the bed.” 
Added Snyder: “We saw nothing here 
that could not easily be corrected by the 
Johnsons themselves, without a nickel 
of federal funds or a single federal pro- 
gram—if, of course, they really cared.” 

Among Lady Bird’s tenants, said 
Martin and Snyder, were Charles Cut- 
ler, 75, and his wife Willie. They pay 
Lady Bird $5 a month for a four-room 
house and an old barn on four acres, 
and have a cash income from public 
welfare of $150 a month. “We have 
lived here for 50 years,” said Mrs. Cut- 
ler. “We like it. I want to stay here 
until the good Lord takes me away. But 
1 do wish that Mrs. Johnson would fix 
the roof. This old house leaks bad.” 

Making It Possible. While newsmen 
flocked to Autauga County to see for 
themselves, Lady Bird's press secretary, 
Elizabeth Carpenter, hastily explained 
the Johnson side of the story. It seemed 
that Lady Bird actually wanted to turn 
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all of her land to timber, but expressly 
instructed her overseer to permit the 
old tenants on the land to stay as long 
as they liked. “Most of the families are 
very elderly and have no place to go,” 
said Mrs. Carpenter. “They want to 
stay there. She is really making it pos- 
sible for them to live out their days at 
$5 a month, and she sends them boxes 
of clothes.” 

Sure enough, Farmer Cutler showed 
newsmen three tailor-made suits that 
Lyndon had sent him. “They makes me 
feel just like I'm a Senator myself,” he 
chuckled. 

As to whether the President's anti- 
poverty program is likely to affect 
them, Mrs. Cutler allowed as how she 
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abolish the jury system, although it was 
wavering for a while when my speak- 
ers were attacking it. When they 
brought in the votes, the first vote was 
affirmative, and that pleased me. The 
next one was negative, the next vote 
was affirmative, the next one was nega- 
tive, and there was a great deal of 
suspense there for a moment. The next 
vote was negative—and I got sick at 
my stomach.” 

The Open Road. The President also 
delivered a rousing speech to a meeting 
of the Alliance for Progress ambassa- 
dors (see THE HEMISPHERE), and but- 
tonholed a group of businessmen on 
the subject of civil rights and equal 
employment. For the businessmen he had 
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LADY BIRD'S TENANT CUTLER & WIFE 
Tailor-made suits are just fine, but what about the roof? 


was not familiar with the specifics, but 
that if Lyndon Johnson runs it, “it's 
sure gonna be a fine thing.” And maybe, 
before the good Lord takes her, that 
roof will get fixed. 


Multiple Exposure 

Waiting in the Garden for the Presi- 
dent last week were officials from the 
National Forensic League who were 
resolved to make the President an hon- 
orary member. This was eminently fit- 
ting, for if Lyndon Johnson isn't the 
best forensicist around, he will do until 
a better one comes along. 

For the Forensic officials, he had a 
little story. “I think the greatest disap- 
pointment that I ever experienced was 
not in being defeated in a_ political 
campaign, but in losing a state cham- 
pionship of Texas the first year that | 
coached debating. I always attributed 
the loss to the fact that I drew the 
wrong side of the subject instead of 
the right side. We had a subject: Re- 
solved, that the jury system should be 
abolished. My team drew the affirma- 
tive, but the people weren't ready to 


a joke, although its relevance was not 
quite clear. “I heard the story last night 
of a woman who telephoned her bank,” 
he said. “She wanted to arrange for 
the disposal of a $1,000 bond. The 
clerk asked her, ‘Madam, is the bond 
for redemption or conversion?’ There 
was a long pause, and the woman said, 
‘Well, am I talking to the First National 
Bank or the First Baptist Church?’ ” 

To a visiting contingent of farm edi- 
tors, the President had words of en- 
couragement for the farming communi- 
ty, made it a point to slip in a reminder 
that the farmers have one of their kind 
in the White House. “I never forget,” 
he recalled, “the road of opportunity. 
I have walked from my father’s ten- 
ant farmhouse, where I was born 56 
years ago, to the White House, where 
I am today. I want to keep that road 
open for children today, whether they 
live on hard-rock farms along the Ped- 
ernales River, or whether they grow up 
on hard, concrete sidewalks.” Where- 
upon he invited the editors on a tour 
of his private quarters, exhibiting his 
green pajamas and dressing robe laid 
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nut on his bed, and Lady Bird's own 
bed, without a spread on it. All the 
while, he rambled on, mostly about 
beef prices. “I've got a good many more 
registered bulls than [ can sell,” he 
complained, “I hate to be feeding them 
all year.” 

Free Advice. And then he was out 
in the Garden again to present the Wil- 
liam Rando!ph Hearst Foundation’s an- 
nual intercollegiate journalism awards 
to some budding newsmen. 

“I was a college editor once,” said 
Lyndon. “But as you can see, I did not 
do as well as you have done, so I did 
the next best thing and went into poli- 
tics. William Allen White once said that 
the newspaper is the embodiment of 
democracy. I guess this explains why 
newspapermen are so free in their ad- 
vice about how to run the country. 
Someone said the other day that I was 
seeing the press so much that they were 
worried about my overexposure. | am 
not sure whose overexposure they 
meant—mine or the press’s. I enjoy 
seeing the press. I learn much from 
reporters. In the White House press 
corps alone, there are at least half a 
dozen experts already on animal hus- 
bandry. It was Wendell Phillips who 
said that we live under a government 
of men and morning newspapers. Mr. 
Phillips apparently lived before there 
were afternoon newspapers.” And—he 
might have added—betore the Admin- 
istration of Lyndon Johnson, who 
knows how to get his name in the papers 
all day long. 


THE CONGRESS 
The Guardian 


Millions remember him mostly from 
the televised sessions of Democratic 
National Conventions. He was the 
hunched-over little hobgoblin who al- 
ways seemed to be whispering parlia- 
mentary advice into the ear of Perma- 
nent Chairman Sam Rayburn. He had 
a big splotchy nose, squinty eyes and a 
mouth that always made it appear as 
though he had just eaten a peck of 
green persimmons. He _ wore black 
shoes, black socks, a black suit and a 
black tie. He was grumpy as all get- 
out, and he seemed to take a perverse 
pride in being unpopular. 

Yet when he died last week at 85, 
more than 40 colleagues and President 
Johnson flew out to his funeral in Els- 
berry, Mo. Clarence Cannon had been 
40 years in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, was its foremost parliamen- 
tarian, and had performed a consider- 
able public service as an Appropria- 
tions Committee chairman who spent 
the taxpayers’ money as charily as if 
it were his own. 

The Bloody Ninth. Cannon’s career 
began in 1911 when he gave up his law 
practice in Troy, Mo., and went to 
Washington as confidential secretary to 
House Speaker Champ Clark. With 
Clark’s encouragement, he became a 
specialist in parliamentary procedure, 
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MISSOURI'S CANNON 
He wrote the bible. 


was made the House Parliamentarian, 
later wrote the House parliamentary 
bibles Cannon's Procedure and Can- 
non’s Precedents. 

In 1920, Clark, who represented 
Missouri's “Bloody Ninth” district, was 
defeated in the Harding landslide. In 
1922, Cannon ran for the seat and 
won. He was re-elected 20 times, and 
on the day following his last election 
in 1962, he filed for his 22nd term. In 
all those years, he stood free of all po- 
litical commitments by stubbornly re- 
fusing to accept campaign contribu- 
tions of any size or sort. 

Targets. In 1941, Cannon became 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and in that capacity he saw 
himself as the guardian of the nation’s 
wallet. “We've got to keep people from 
taking more and more money out of 
the U.S. Treasury,” he stormed. “Every 
day they devise a thousand new ways 
to do it.” To maintain tight control, he 
made himself a member of every one 
of his dozen or so subcommittees, so 





TEXAS’ MAHON 
He carries a black coin purse. 


that he could attend their meetings and 
vote when the occasion arose. Pleas 
from Presidents to restore money cuts 
were often ignored; once Cannon de- 
liberately refused to take a telephone 
call from President Kennedy, who 
wanted to cajole him into releasing a 
money bill. 

Cannon simply figured that a budget 
had never been made that could not 
be cut. To prove it, he spent long nights 
wearing a black eyeshade, seated be- 
hind a gallimaufry of reports, books 
and papers, studying and slicing. He 
especially delighted in heckling the mil- 
itary. In an annual spring ritual, he 
would arise with flailing arms to casti- 
gate the Pentagon. Starting with Philip 
of Macedon’s tactics, he would trace 
the history of warfare through Henry 
V down to the first and second World 
Wars. Military men, he protested, were 
not susceptible to change—especially 
changes that might save money. “We 
had a deuce of a time getting them to 
give up the cavalry,” he cried. “They 
liked to ride those horses.” 

For all his thriftiness, Cannon could 
be generous when it came to dealing 
with his own pet programs for power 
projects and farm subsidies. When an 
Opponent called him two-faced, Cannon 
exploded. “My God!” he roared. “If 1 
had another face, don’t you think I'd 
use it?” 

“I'm easily the most unpopular man 
in the Congress,” said Clarence Can- 
non, and occasionally he found it ne- 
cessary to live up to that billing with 
his fists. In 1933, he and Missouri's 
Democratic Representative Milton 
Romjue tangled and had to be pulled 
apart. Nineteen years ago, Cannon and 
New York Republican John Taber had 
a scuffle; Taber got a cut lip. Six years 
later, he had a fight with California 
Republican John Phillips. And on one 
occasion there was a big set-to with 
Tennessee’s Democratic Senator Ken- 
neth McKellar, who nearly gaveled Can- 
non on the skull, while Cannon took 
after the Senator with a cane. 

New Man. Although his colleagues 
did not like Cannon, they will surely 
miss him; he was by way of being a 
House institution, and he was loyal and 
dedicated. Succeeding him as chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee is a 
considerably less controversial man: 
Texas’ rangy, easygoing Democratic 
Congressman George H. Mahon, 63, 
who was first elected to the House in 
1934. Methodist lay leader, attorney, 
teacher and farmer, Mahon has made 
a specialty of military appropriations. 
At Mahon’s accession to the Appro- 
priations chair, there was an almost 
automatic assumption that he would 
cooperate with the spending programs 
of his old friend and fellow Texan Lyn- 
don Johnson. But that is not necessarily 
so: in fact, Mahon is almost as thrifty 
as Cannon, still carries an old-fashioned 
black change purse from which he re- 
luctantly pulls out nickels and dimes 
for his personal spending. 
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Ev’s Law 


Last week the civil rights filibuster 
became the longest in Senate history, ' 
and Minnesota Democrat Hubert Hum- 
phrey, the bill's floor manager, was 
mad. “The whole procedure is disgust- 
ing,” he cried. “All that is being ac- 
complished here is a display of adult 
delinquency. Any intransigent minority 
can run the Senate if a majority stands 
around with jelly for a spine.” 

Humphrey put the blame not on bill- 
stalling Southerners, whose “obstruc- 
tionist tactics were to be expected,” 
but on Senators who profess to sup- 
port civil rights but are opposed to 
shutting off the Southerners by cloture. 
Humphrey demanded that “the Senate 
start to act like a Senate, and that 
Senators start to earn their wages, and 
that Senators abide by the Constitu- 
tion, which says that a majority shall 
constitute a quorum to do business.” 

Even mild Mike Mansfield, the Sen- 
ate majority leader, was running out 
of patience. “We are witnessing a trav- 
esty on the legislative process,” he 
snapped. “The majority is being told 
what it can and cannot do.” The anger 
stemmed from what the bill's support- 
ers considered a broken pledge by the 
Southern leader, Georgia Democrat 
Richard Russell. They claimed he had 
promised to permit votes on more 
amendments this week. But after a 
Southern caucus, Russell declared there 
would be none. In retaliation, Senate 
leaders announced that the Senate's 
working hours would be stretched to 
midnight. “That doesn’t scare us,” 
scoffed Russell. “We're ready for it,” 

An Agreement. And all this while, 
Republican leader Everett Dirksen was 
calmly and even quietly tidying up a 
carefully wrapped package of some 40 
amendments. He presented them in con- 
ferences with Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy, Justice Department lawyers 
and Humphrey. Dirksen emerged from 
one all-day session in his office to an- 
nounce: “We have a good agreement.” 
Said Kennedy; “This bill is perfectly 
satisfactory to me.” Added Humphrey: 
“We have done nothing to injure the 
objectives of this bill.” 

Many of Dirksen’s amendments are 
technical, serve to tighten sloppy word- 
ing in the House-passed bill. But some 
are substantive, aimed at limiting the 
speed and frequency with which the 
Attorney General could move into local 
cases of discrimination. For example, 
in states that have agencies for han- 
dling bias complaints under public ac- 
commodations laws, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have to give the state 
agency at least 30 days to act before 


The Senate first began discussing civil rights 
on March 9, by week's end had worked 69 
calendar days without considering any other 
major legislation. The longest previous filibus- 
ter was a 65-day talkathon in 1846 on the 
Oregon bill, by which the U.S. resolved to end 
its agreement with Great Britain providing for 
joint occupancy of the Oregon Territory 
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initiating federal action. In both public 
accommodations and fair employment. 
the Government would have to show 
that a pattern of discrimination existed 
before it could move in, but in no case 
could the Attorney General institute 
suit on behalf of an individual. To pros- 
ecute an employer, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have to prove that his 
refusal to hire a Negro was “willful’— 
often a tough matter to pin down in 
court. 

25 Votes. Dirksen plans to discuss his 
package with Republican Senators this 
week. Mansfield and Humphrey, also, 
will present it at a meeting of Demo- 
crats. In practical terms, all that really 
matters is the Republican reaction, 
since some 25 of their votes are needed 
to shut off the filibuster. If Dirksen can 
persuade them to go along, there will be 
a new civil rights law—and it will to a 
significant degree be Ev Dirksen’s law. 


HENRY GROSSMAN 
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CANDIDATE HADDAD & WIFE 
In Chinatown, perhaps a chance. 


NEW YORK 
A Jew in Sheik’s Clothing? 


In New York City, politicians were 
asking this question: Can a_ bright, 
young, energetic, ambitious Jew get 
elected to Congress from a heavily Jew- 
ish district if he has an Arab name? 

Some question! But it was one that 
last week confronted Democratic Can- 
didate William Haddad. At 35, Haddad 
has been around. He was a merchant 
marine officer during World War II, an 
aide to Senator Estes Kefauver, a prize- 
winning investigative newspaper report- 
er, an assistant to Bobby Kennedy dur- 
ing the 1960 presidential campaign, and 
a top administrator in the Peace Corps. 
Further enhancing his political creden- 
tials among Democrats is the fact that 
he is married to Franklin Roosevelt's 
granddaughter Kate. Her parents, Cali- 
fornia’s Democratic Congressman James 


Roosevelt and Betsey Cushing Roose- 
velt, were divorced when Kate was four: 
Betsey later married New York Herald 
Tribune Publisher John Hay Whitney 
who legally adopted Kate. 

Such Talk Can Ruin. All this would 
seem to make Bill Haddad a likely 
Democratic reform candidate in the 
June 2 primary against Congressman 
Leonard Farbstein, 61, a Tammany type 
who is seeking a fifth term in Manhat- 
tan's meandering 19th Congressional 
District. But, of all things, Haddad did 
not count on getting hurt by the dis- 
trict’s Jewish vote. 

Last week he complained that Farb- 
stein, who likes to remind his constitu- 
ency that he is the only Jew on the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee and 
is an ardent supporter of Israel, was 
spreading rumors all over the district 
that Haddad is an Arab. Not only that: 
people were sending around anonymous 
notes about him (“Can you trust an 
ARAB to fight for the interests of Jews 
and for Israel?”). Even worse, said Had- 
dad, Farbstein was going about telling 
folks that Haddad was born an Egyp- 
tian, that he got married in fhe Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church and thus was 
a meshumad (an apostate from Juda- 
ism). In the 19th District, where 50% 
of the voters are Jews, such talk can 
ruin a politician. 

All for Ethnics. Haddad, naturally, 
was outraged over the whispering cam- 
paign. He tried to catch up with the 
rumors by pointing out that his mother 
is a Russian-born Jew who keeps a 
kosher home, and that his father had 
the misfortune of having been born in 
Cairo to Egyptian Jews. He protested 
to the Fair Campaign Practices Com- 
mittee, issued statements, got Jimmy 
Roosevelt to make a public statement 
on his behalf, and met with Yiddish- 
language newspaper editors in an al- 
tempt to convince them that he is just 
as Jewish as Farbstein. 

Though he knows that he is a goner 
without the Jewish vote, he decried the 
necessity of having to defend his Jewish 
credentials. Said he: “If I have to be 
Jewish to win this campaign, it’s not 
worth winning. I don’t want the voters 
to elect me to Congress because I am a 
Jew. | hope they won't reject me be- 
cause I am married to a Protestant. 
And | don't want the Farbstein organi- 
zation to brand me an Arab because my 
father was born an Egyptian Jew.” 

But unless Haddad can steer the cam- 
paign back to worthier issues, he prob- 
ably does not stand a Chinaman’s chance 
of winning—except perhaps in China- 
town, which is also part of the 19th Dis- 
trict. In Manhattan neighborhoods, many 
foreign-born voters judge a candidate's 
ethnic background above everything else, 
care little or nothing about other con- 
siderations, As one woman on the Lower 
East Side said last week when she was 
asked if ethnic considerations should 
play any role in a candidate's cam- 
paign: “Ethnic-shmethnic, so long as 
he’s Jewish.” 
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DEMOCRATS 
Uninvited Guest 


“I don’t want to bring on trouble,” 
purred Alabama’s segregationist Gov- 
ernor George Wallace. “I'm a guest in 
Maryland.” But he wasn't a guest to 
Maryland’s Democratic Senator Daniel 
Brewster. 

Running against Wallace as Lyndon 
Johnson's proxy in this week's Maryland 


presidential primary, Brewster called 
Wallace a “trespasser.” a “stumble- 
bum,” and “a dangerous joke.” And as 





for bringing on trouble Wallace’s name 
might as well have been Joe Btfsplk. 
Scheduled to speak at Cambridge 
(pop. 12,500), the Eastern Shore scene 
of bloody race riots last summer, Wal- 


away, Cundiff urged: “Why don't we 
see if some of us can't get in there?” 
Out into the warm night poured the 
Negroes, with Gloria Richardson in 
the lead. 

At Race Street, Cambridge's black- 
white dividing line, a row of Guards- 
men, bayonets fixed on their empty ri- 
fles, blocked the marchers’ way. “Stop 
this and take them back!” Brigadier 
General George Gelston, commander of 
the Guard unit, yelled through a bull- 
horn to Gloria Richardson. The Wal- 
lace meeting, he told them, “is a com- 
plete flop. Don’t ruin your chances by 
going over there. It’s only half full.” A 
bottle arced out of the darkness and 
smashed on Gelston’s Jeep. Rocks were 
thrown at the Guardsmen, striking 
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GLORIA RICHARDSON (IN WHITE BLOUSE) & CAMBRIDGE MARCHERS 
Across Race Street and into the gas. 


lace was apprehensive. But when he 
was assured that besides his own small 
army of bodyguards, 50 state troopers 
and 400 Maryland National Guardsmen 
would be on hand to protect him, Wal- 
lace decided to keep the engagement. 

At Cambridge's volunteer firemen’s 
arena, he harangued a smaller-than-ex- 
pected crowd of 1,200. “If you're tired 
of the trend in this nation today,” he 
said, “you have an opportunity to do 
something about it on May 19. We 
shocked the liberals to their eyeteeth 
in Wisconsin and Indiana, and we've 
got a chance to make their eyeteeth 
drop out here.” The crowd cheered. 

The Other Side. Across town, 300 
Cambridge Negroes were meeting at 
the Negro Elks Hall. For two hours 
they were exhorted by their local leader, 
gaunt, hot-eyed Mrs. Gloria Richard- 
son, and a handful of outside speakers. 
But it remained for Lawrence Cundiff, 
25, a worker for the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee, to really set 
them off. 

“This is war!” cried Cundiff, “Wal- 
lace is nothing but an Alabama red- 
neck without an ounce of common 
sense.” Denouncing Wallace's rally, 
which was going on just four blocks 
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some. At length, Gloria persuaded the 
grumbling Negroes to retreat. 

"Get That Man." An hour later they 
were back. By now, Wallace was driv- 
ing away toward Baltimore, but it made 
litle difference to the Negroes. At 
Race Street they were again stopped 
by bayonets, and they sat down where 
they were. Shouted Colonel Maurice 
Tawes, a cousin of Maryland's Dem- 
ocratic Governor J. Millard Tawes: 
“Go back to your area or we are go- 
ing to lock you up.” The marchers 
stayed seated. “Do you want us to use 
tear gas on them?” Tawes demanded 
of Gloria Richardson. “We'll sit here 
quietly,” she replied. 

Tawes ordered the arrest of Gloria 
and three of her lieutenants, With that, 
a young Negro demanded to know 
why Wallace supporters had not been 
arrested. Angered, Tawes ordered the 
Guardsmen: “Get that man.” The Ne- 
groes piled themselves in a human pyra- 
mid to hide the offender, and the 
Guardsmen rushed to dig him out. 
Rocks flew. Shouted Tawes: “Give ‘em 
the gas.” 

A Guardsman with gas _ tanks 
strapped to his back moved up and 
sprayed a choking cloud over the 


demonstrators, while other Guardsmen 
hurled gas grenades. The Negroes fell 
back, weeping. When the gas cloud 
lifted, 13 marchers were arrested. 

For the next three nights, Cam- 
bridge’s bitter, frustrated Negroes dem- 
onstrated with bricks and bottles. And 
even the town’s segregationist whites 
could wonder if a visit by George Wal- 
lace had been worth it. 


Position Wanted 


In the six months since his brother's 
death, Attorney General Robert Ken- 
nedy has been casting about for a fu- 
ture—and so far has found none. He 
has considered teaching, perhaps tak- 
ing a college presidency. But inevitably, 
his search has centered on politics. 

A few weeks ago, Pundit Walter 
Lippmann suggested that Kennedy run 
for Governor of New York in 1966 
But Lippmann did not check his facts; 
Bobby did, and discovered that the 
state requires legal residence of at 
least five years for any gubernatorial 
candidate. 

When One's Enough. How about re- 
turning to Massachusetts to make the 
first run of his life for elective office? 
Well, there are problems there too. 
Democratic Governor Endicott Pea- 
body is up this fall for a second two- 
year term, but it would hardly seem 
sporting for Bobby to shove him aside. 
He could, of course, wait until 1966 
and run for Republican Lev Salton- 
stall’s Senate seat, but Brother Teddy 
is already in the Senate, and even 
Massachusetts might feel that one Sen- 
ator Kennedy at a time is enough. 

There was, and still is, talk that Lyn- 
don Johnson might want Bobby to be 
his running mate this year. But that 
talk blows hot and cold—mostly cold. 
Johnson has not discussed the possibili- 
ty with Bobby, and Bobby, who never 
was an intimate of the President, has 
not broached it. 

Under serious consideration — last 
week was still another possibility—run- 
ning for the U.S. Senate from New 
York against Republican Kenneth 
Keating. Though Kennedy’s legal vot- 
ing residence is still in Massachusetts, 
that would not bar him from running 
from New York, since he would merely 
be required to be an inhabitant of the 
state at the time of his election. 

Launching Pad. Bobby's brother-in- 
law, Steve Smith, an experienced Ken- 
nedy political troubleshooter, has re- 
cently been scouting out Bobby's 
chances for the New York seat. The 
idea appeals greatly to many New York 
Democratic leaders; they have been 
desperately looking for a strong candi- 
date to contest Keating, who has a 
formidable following. But there are dis- 
sonant voices as well. Upstate Demo- 
cratic Congressman Samuel Stratton 





“No Person shall be a Senator who shall not 
have attained to the Age of thirty years, and 
been nine Years a Citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an Inhabi- 
tant of that State for which he shall be cho- 
sen.”’ (Article 1, Section 3, U.S. Constitution.) 
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wants the nomination himself. New 
York City’s Mayor Robert Wagner 
mumbled his reluctant acquiescence, 
but he would just as soon not deal with 
any threats to his party leadership, and 
the New York Times was plainly 
against it. While there is nothing illegal 
about a Kennedy candidacy in New 
York, said a Times editorial, “there is 
plenty that is cynical about it. . . He 
would merely be choosing New York as 
a convenient launching pad for the po 
litical ambitions of himself and others.” 

Notwithstanding all the flurry, Rob- 
ert Kennedy as of last week still hadn't 
made up his mind. 


DEFENSE 
A Decade of Deadly Birds 


The people who have been writing 
these things that annoy me have heen 
talkine about a 3,000-mile, high-angle 
rocket, shot from one continent to an 
other, carrying an atomic bomb, and 
sv directed as to bea precise weapon, 
which would land exactly on a certain 
target, such as a city. 1 say, technically 
I don't think anybody in the world 
knows how to do such a thing, and 1 
feel confident it will not be done for a 
very long period of time to come. 1 wish 
the American public would leave that 
out of their thinking 

—Dr. Vannevar Bush, Director 
of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development 
December 1945 

Even then, a few brilliant U.S. scien- 
tists and military leaders were thinking 
about little else but the feasibility of a 
nuclear-armed intercontinental ballistic 
missile. Yet because of the arguments 
like Bush’s—against it, it was not until 
May 1954, just ten years ago next week, 
that the Air Force launched a crash 
program to develop the Atlas ICBM 

Flock of Birds. In the span of the 
ensuing decade of strategic missilery, 
the U.S. has accomplished one of the 
greatest scientific, engineering and con- 
struction feats in history. It has pro- 
duced and deployed a versatile flock of 
big birds: the pioneering Atlas, the 
more powerful two-stage Titan, the 
stopgap IRBMs Thor and Jupiter, 
and those truly pushbutton solid-fueled 
mainstays of the nuclear arsenal, the 
mass-produced Minuteman and the elu- 
sive, submarine-borne Polaris. 

The Navy had such heroes as Vice 
Admirals William Raborn Jr. and Hy- 
man Rickover in development of the 
Polaris system. The Army's German- 
born Wernher von Braun pushed Jupi- 
ter before turning to space research. 
All of the other projects were Air 
Force—and no one in blue has the 
slightest doubt about who whiplashed 
those massive projects. He is the de- 
ceptively quiet and young-looking Gen- 
eral Bernard Schriever, 53 (Time Cov- 
er, April 1, 1957), boss of the Air Force 
Systems Command. What Schriever 
does is develop the missiles until they 
are declared operational, train the mis- 
sile crews, then turn everything over 
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to the Strategic Air Command. His 
assignment came about because such 
Air Force officials as Brigadier General 
John W. Sessums and Research and De- 
velopment Specialist Trevor Gardner 
had insisted that an ICBM should be 
built, and Princeton Atomic Scientist 
Dr. John von Neumann had argued that 
nuclear explosives could be made com- 
pact enough for missile delivery. 

Evasive Action. Despite the size of 
Schriever’s task, there was nothing 
grand about his facilities when he was 
named commander of the obscurely ti- 
tled Western Development Division and 


WALTER BENNETT 


MISSILEMAN SCHRIEVER 
After the gap, the go-ahead. 


sent to Inglewood, Calif., in 1954. He 
set up shop in three buildings of a 
Roman Catholic parochial school that 
had been abandoned because they were 
not modern. The staff always wore civ- 
vies, shuttled in and out of a side door, 
lunched at a sidewalk hot-dog stand 
dubbed “the officers’ club.” Inglewood 
neighbors stared and wondered. “I nev- 
er had to take so much evasive action,” 
recalls Schriever. 

For Schriever, the first few years 
seemed to hold nothing but pressure 
and frustration. Unknown to the pub- 
lic, U.S. radar snooping from Turkey 
and U-2 aircraft flying over Russia con- 
firmed the fact that the U.S.S.R. was 
developing both IRBMs and ICBMs. 
Says Schriever: “They were well ahead 
of us with the IRBM, at least a year 
ahead in their ICBM program. A mis- 
sile gap did exist.” After the Sputnik 
launching in 1957, the thrust superiori- 
ty of Soviet rocketry was obvious. 

Lowest Apogee. U.S. missiles, mean- 
while, mainly blew up or fizzled like 
soggy Roman candles. The first Thor 
simply fell off its pad. In its second test, 





it rose ten inches, collapsed. “It must 
have had the lowest apogee of any mis- 
sile ever fired,” recalls Schriever rueful- 
ly. The first Atlas flight in 1957 failed. 
At one point in 1959, five consecutive 
Atlas firings were flops. 

Schriever spent many hours rolled up 
in a blanket in a DC-7 shuttling to 
Washington to answer the complaints of 
congressional critics, But he Kept insist- 
ing that Atlas would work, proved it by 
turning the first operational Atlas over 
to a Strategic Air Command crew late 
in 1959. Despite the anguish, those were 
exciting days. “Every damn firing was 
just like having a baby.” Schriever says 
“There was just as much emotional 
excitement for a success and just as 
much depression for a failure. Now 
shots are just good or bad. Missiles are 
old hat.” 

Even as the U.S. began to deploy At- 
las, it pushed on to develop Titan, which 
could carry a heavier warhead. Yet U.S 
intelligence painted a frightening picture 
of Soviet missile capability. Defense 
Department experts predicted that the 
U.S.S.R. could have some 400 long- 
range missiles by mid-1963, while the 
would have only about half that 
number. This was the so-called+“missile 
gap,” which became a 1960 presidential 
campaign issue. To help plug the an- 
ticipated gap, the U.S. deployed !,500- 
mile Thor and Jupiter missiles in Eu- 
rope, then gambled heavily on Polaris 
and Minuteman. Since their solid fuel 
could be stored almost indefinitely in- 
side the missiles, they could be fired 
more quickly and maintained more eas- 
ily than the liquid-fueled, long-count- 
down Atlas and early Titan. They could 
also be built more cheaply. 

The Yo-Yo Effect. Schriever was so 
confident of Minuteman’s feasibility that 
he saved a full year by ordering all three 
Stages and all systems of a Minuteman 
fired as a unit on the first test—an 
unheard-of procedure in the normal 
piece-by-piece sequence of missile de- 
velopment. Reports an official Air Force 
history: “The results were sensational! 
All stages worked perfectly, the guid- 
ance system performed accurately, and 
the instrumented re-entry vehicle made 
a very near miss on a target some 
4,000 miles downrange.” Minuteman, in 
Schriever’s view, has tipped the missile 
scales heavily in favor of the U.S. 

Looking back, Schriever contends 
that the projected 1963 “missile gap” 
failed to develop only because the 
U.S.S.R. did not meet the production 
schedule of which it was capable. And 
looking ahead, Schriever worries less 
about what the Russians might do in 
missile and space weaponry than about 
the danger that the U.S. might fail to 
live up to its full capability, Declares 
Ben Schriever at the end of a fantastic 
decade: “What I am concerned over is 
this Yo-Yo effect in this country. At a 
time like this, when we are ahead, the 
people and Congress might draw back 
and not appropriate money. This is a 
serious danger, We have to to keep up 
with our technology.” 
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CUBA 


“Something Is Moving” 

“This is Radio Free Cuba, the anti- 
Communist voice of Cuba broadcasting 
on the 40-meter band. Worker, militia- 
man, rebel soldier, radio ham—help 
topple the despot! Close ranks so that 
the fatherland, today bloodied by Rus- 
sian imperialism, becomes the tomb of 
Communism in America. This is Radio 
Free Cuba transmitting from a_ point 
in Cuban territory.” 

In Cuban exile communities from 
Miami to Caracas, the word was out: 
“Algo se mueve’—Something is mov- 
ing. First came the faint, crackling 
anti-Castro broadcast last week from 
inside Cuba. Then 24 hours later came 
word of the biggest raid in months on 
Castro's fortress. The raiders identified 
themselves as members of the Move- 
ment for Revolutionary Recuperation, 
led by Manuel Artime, who headed the 
abortive Bay of Pigs landing. 

At 10:30 p.m., said an M.R.R. 
spokesman in Miami, Artime and a 
“strong force of commandos” had gone 
ashore at Puerto Pilén, 145 miles from 
Guantanamo on Cuba's southern coast. 
Linking up with a second force of 
guerrillas from the nearby Sierra Maes- 
tra mountains, the exiles had captured 
the town and held it for three hours 
against Castro's militia, during that time 
declaring it a “free territory of Cuba.” 
They then blew up the Cabo Cruz 
sugar mill and disappeared. Puerto 
Pilén, the exiles noted with satisfaction, 
was only a few miles from the spot 
where Castro himself originally landed 
in 1956, and the Sierra Maestra was his 
sanctuary in the early stages of the 
revolution. 

Within hours, Radio Havana was on 
the air railing about the attack. Castro 
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denied that the exiles had sent in a 
landing party. The mill, he fumed. was 
bombarded from the sea “by a pirate 
vessel of the Rex type, which the CIA 
operates from bases located in Florida. 
Puerto Rico and Central America.” 
Nevertheless, he admitted damage to 
shore installations and cried that “70,- 
000 sacks of sugar” had been destroyed. 
Naturally. he blamed “a new criminal. 
vandalistic act by the United States 
Government.” Two days later, Castro’s 
internal radio reported two more land- 
ings—one by Artime on the southern 
coast, and the other by Underground 
Leader Manolo Ray somewhere in the 
north. But exile groups in Miami would 
neither confirm nor deny the new raids. 
Recruits & Munitions. In Washington, 
the State Department blandly denied 
all. “These attacks,” said a spokesman, 
“are neither supported nor condoned 
by the Government.” Perhaps not, but 
Miami was alive last week with exile 
activity. Once again, Cubans were turn- 
ing up at the old clapboard house on 
23rd Street that served as a recruit- 
ing center for the Bay of Pigs opera- 
tion, getting physical exams, then mys- 
teriously dropping out of sight. Small 
groups of Cubans were training at iso- 
lated farms outside Miami. At Key 
Largo, a 28-ft. launch loaded with exile 
munitions caught fire, was popping while 
firemen were trying to douse the blaze. 
No one believes that a second frontal 
invasion is in the offing. The exiles 
agree that it would amount to suicide. 
What does seem to be in the works is 
an attempt at infiltration, sabotage and 
guerrilla warfare. Right now, three 
main groups are operating: 
> The M.R.R., headed by Artime, re- 
portedly has the strong backing of Nic- 
aragua’s Tachito Somoza and other 
anti-Castroites in Central America. Ar- 
time, say exile sources, operates from 
camps stretching from Costa Rica 
north to Honduras. A U.S. hunter in 
the northeastern jungles of Costa Rica 
recently stumbled onto a camp with 
three large buildings and a landing strip 
that was in constant use by light air- 
craft. “Cubans,” said his guide. Artime 
does not have the kind of support in- 
side Cuba to operate a major under- 
ground, is gearing his efforts to sabo- 
tage teams inside Cuba and commando 
raids against 17 coastal targets. 
>» The Junta Revolucionaria Cubana 
(Jure), led by Ray, a onetime Castro 
leader and a popular man inside Cuba. 
Ray gets his moral—and reportedly 
considerable material—support from 
Venezuela's former President Rémulo 
Betancourt and Puerto Rico’s Munoz 
Marin, is said to operate training camps 
in both countries. He has widely pub- 
licized May 20 as his deadline for re- 
turning to Cuba to revitalize the is- 
land’s anti-Castro underground. Last 
week Ray resigned his job as a con- 





sultant to the Puerto Rican Planning 
Board, and dropped out of sight. He is 
tough, shrewd—and a man of his word. 
“We are not worried,” he says. “Castro 
is the man who must worry.” 
> A coalition of Alpha 66, the Rev- 
olutionary Movement of the People. 
the Second National Front of Escam- 
bray and one or two smaller outfits, 
led by Eloy Gutiérrez Menoyo, a long- 
time guerrilla leader who fought 
against Batista. Menoyo plans to infil- 
trate a small force into Cuba—prob- 
ably into the central Escambray Moun- 
tains—and start up a guerrilla network. 
Two weeks ago, Menoyo left Miami. 
The exiles say he is in Cuba. 

Turn of the Screw. If the U.S. is not 
directly involved, some U.S, influence 
and support seem apparent. Washing- 
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EXILE ARTIME 
Callers at a clapboard house. 


ton reportedly gave Artime the green 
light last July. Recruiting personnel and 
collecting arms would also be difficult 
without at least tacit U.S. approval. 
And then there is the U.S. economic 
embargo. The British and French deals 
for buses, trucks and locomotives not- 
withstanding, Castro remains virtually 
cut off from free-world trade: As an- 
other turn of the screw, Washington 
last week tightened controls on U.S. 
exports of food and drugs to Cuba. 
Both had been exempted from the gen- 
eral U.S. trade embargo. Now export- 
ers will need Government approval for 
shipments. 

Brazil last week finally took the ac- 
tion everyone had expected since the 
revolution that overthrew leftist Presi- 
dent Joao Goulart. Cuban agents, said 
the Brazilian government, had been en- 
gaging in “offensive” propaganda “in- 
compatible with democratic and Chris- 
tian principles. Such interference in the 
internal affairs of Brazil can no longer 
be tolerated.” Diplomatic relations with 
Cuba were therefore formally and of- 
ficially severed. 
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PANAMA 
More Votes than Crowds 
Going into Panama's _ presidential 


election, the candidate who drew the 
crowds was Arnulfo Arias, 62, the mes- 
sianic ex-President and self-proclaimed 
champion of the masses. But when the 
cheering stopped last week, the man 
who got the votes was Marco Aurelio 
Robles, 58, the government candidate 
and cousin of President Roberto F. 
Chiari, who constitutionally cannot 
succeed himself. In a stunning upset, 
Robles swept most of the backland 
provinces and sliced into some urban 
strongholds where Arias was supposed 
to be unbeatable. The final count: Ro- 
bles 134,627, Arias 123,186. 

Cattle & the Canal. The son of a 
judge, Robles displays none of the big 
money usually associated with political 
success in Panama. Though his kinsman 
Chiari is one of the country’s richest 
men, Robles himself lives with his 
schoolteacher wife and three children 
in a mortgaged, three-bedroom house 
in Panama City. He held a string of 
government jobs before Chiari appoint- 
ed him Minister of Government and 
Justice in 1960, Panamanians quickly 
found him to be an honest, extremely 
determined administrator. When he 
noticed that stray cattle were causing a 
number of serious auto accidents and 
that nobody was doing anything about 
it, Robles ordered National Guard pa- 
trols to shoot all cattle found on high- 
ways. Influential catthkemen raised a 
storm but finally fenced in their herds. 

On the stump during the campaign, 
Robles was no match for Arias and his 
fiery oratory. But he strongly supported 
the Chiari government's demands for 
revision of the canal treaty with the 
U.S. and pledged to “rescue for our 
country the commerce of the Canal 
Zone, which should have been right- 
fully ours since 1903.” In the slums 
and backlands, he promised to provide 
unemployment compensation and some 
moderate reforms in housing and 
schools. Repeatedly, he professed inde- 
pendence of the country’s powerful rul- 
ing elite: “I’m not an oligarch, and 
not responsible to them.” That remains 
to be seen—Panamanian politics being 
what they are. 

Up to the People. Thwarted and em- 
bittered, Arnulfo Arias immediately 
cried theft, claimed that the govern- 
ment had stolen the victory. His sup- 
porters charged that in several rural 
precincts, Arias ballots failed to arrive 
in time for anyone to vote for him. In 
Chiriqui province, a man wearing the 
uniform of Panama’s National Guard 
reportedly scared away Indian voters 
with pistol shots in the air. Arias’ law- 
yers are also investigating the voting in 
two provinces where government fig- 
ures are said to show that Arias failed 
to win a single precinct. 

Many Panamanians expect tense 
days before Robles assumes office on 
Oct. 1. Some angry Arias supporters 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT ROBLES 
What comes after victory? 


were calling for a nationwide general 
strike and threatening to take to the 
streets, Arias himself was playing it 
cool. “I am convinced that I won the 
election,” said he. “But I intend to do 
nothing about it. I will let the people 
do it.” At week’s end a national elec- 
toral board met at the Legislative Pal- 
ace to begin reviewing the returns, 
while National Guard troops in battle 
dress stood guard. 


THE ALIANZA 
Zippity-Do-Dah! 


To the White House last week went 
diplomats from 21 hemisphere nations 
for a litthe chat with President Johnson 
about the Alliance for Progress. They 
departed wondering why anyone had 
ever doubted L.B.J.’s consuming inter- 
est in the Alianza. 

In three hours of zippity-do-dah, he 
promised—without quite saying how— 
“twice as much action, twice as much 
accomplishment” in the next year, re- 
ported that loans ($430 million since 
December) were already flowing at al- 
most twice the year-ago rate, person- 
ally signed twelve new loans worth $46 
million. Af ormalities, Johnson 
conduct into the~Cabinet 
Room for fe another demonstra- 
tion of maximum effort. When an am- 
bassador wondered why Congress was 
holding up a U.S. appropriation to the 
World Bank’s International Develop- 
ment Association, Johnson grabbed a 
phone to call White House Legislative 
Aide Larry O’Brien: “What's going on 
with the IDA bill? How many votes 
have we got?” Said Johnson, turning to 
the diplomats: “There’s been a lot of 
talk about ideals in the Alianza. We are 
going to put those ideals into action.” 

Next day the House passed the $312 
million IDA bill, and L.BJ. gave the 
Latinos something else to cheer about. 
Into Teodoro Moscoso’s old job as U.S. 
representative to the Inter-American 
Committee (CIAP), which guides the 






Alianza, went Walt Whitman Rostow, 
47, chairman of the State Department 
Policy Planning Council and a man 
with both the prestige and power to 
cut through the Alianza’s bureaucratic 
underbrush. The total performance left 
Peru’s Ambassador Celso Pastor be- 
dazzled. “This marks the beginning of 
a new era,” he said. Or as one Ad- 
ministration adviser put it: “Latin 
Americans are learning that corn pone 
can be as nourishing as crepes suzette.” 


VENEZUELA 


Progressing on Its Own 

One country was conspicuous by its 
absence from the list of nations receiv- 
ing increased Alianza aid: Venezuela. 
With its close cooperation between gov- 
ernment and industry (see Wortb Busi- 
Ness), the oil-rich nation is in’ the 
happy position of not needing massive 
infusions of U.S. dollars; in the judg- 
ment of economists, it is already past 
the takeoff point and able to generate 
its Own momentum for progress. The 
proof? While President Johnson was 
speaking in Washington last week, Ven- 
ezuela’s President Raul Leoni went be- 
fore his Congress in Caracas to an- 
nounce a four-year, $850 million public 
spending project. 

The program, supplementing Vene- 
zuela’s annual $1.3 billion budget, is 
Leoni’s way of “consolidating and wid- 
ening” the economic boom that began 
in 1962 under Romulo Betancourt. 
Leoni will use the money to develop 
the country’s interior, stimulate more 
private enterprise and relieve unem- 
ployment (still running 13.7% ) by cre- 
ating 20,000 new jobs. Some 90% of 
the funds will go toward increasing Ven- 
ezuela’s productive capacity and devel- 
oping its “basic social capital,” mean- 
ing everything from electric power to 
new schools. The other 10% will go 
for public health and for shoring up 
debt-plagued regional and district gov- 
ernments, as well as other federal de- 
pendencies. Among the projects: 
> $191 million for irrigation and flood- 
control development to bring 3,000,000 
more acres of cropland into production 


by 1980. aking the country self-suffi- 
<a ian Production. Lastasgea@eiiie-- 
Venez pent almost $60 million on 


food imports. 
> $248 million for airport, dock and 
road construction to connect backwater 
towns with larger population centers. 
> $48 million for an explosives plant 
and the expansion of the government's 
$155 million petrochemical industry. 
> $11 million for a high-tension dis- 
tribution grid that will be able to carry 
220,000 kw. of power from hydroelec- 
tric projects in northern Venezuela to 
central and western parts of the country. 
To pay for it all, Leoni is counting 
on S180 million from foreign credits, 
$88 million more [rom a government 
bond issue going mostly to private Ven- 
ezuclan banks, and the rest from annual 
budget surpluses. 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 
More Men, More Aid 


Only six months ago, U.S. Defense 
Secretary Robert McNamara was talk- 
ing hopefully of pulling most U.S. 
troops out of Viet Nam by the end of 
1965. Last week, after his fifth visit to 
the war front, McNamara called for 
stepping up American military and eco- 
nomic assistance to Saigon, currently 
pegged at 15,500 “advisers” and $500 
million a year. McNamara’s reversal 
was a reflection of how far the U.S.- 
supported war against the Communist 
Viet Cong has deteriorated of late. 

Miserable Story. Casualty totals for 
April, during which the Viet Cong con- 
tinued to roam the Mekong Delta al- 
most at will, were the highest so far. 
The government suffered 610 killed, 
1,630 wounded, 390 missing or cap- 
tured (v. an officially estimated 1,700 
Viet Cong dead). The toll of Ameri- 
cans last month was six killed, 101 
wounded, According to one U.S. offi- 
cial, General Nguyen Khanh’s “clear- 
and-hold” program in the delta is mak- 
ing “practically no indent at all,” and 
Long An province south of Saigon is 
“a miserable story.” 

Terrorism is on the increase, not 
only in provincial villages, where local 
administrators have been beheaded by 
the Reds, but in Saigon. A few days 
before McNamara’s arrival, police sur- 
prised two Vict Cong mining a bridge 
over which his car was to pass. Driving 
through the streets of the capital, Me- 
Namara was cloaked in a bulletproot 
jacket. It was. in a way, the most re- 
vealing aspect of his visit; never before 
had McNamara found it necessary to 
adopt such rigid measures in Saigon. 

Again, the Buddhists. During a two- 
hour conference with McNamara, 
Khanh reported still another problem: 
lingering animosity between his coun- 
try's Buddhists and Roman Catholics, 
which has been fanned anew by Bud- 
dhist demands that a former Catholic 
army officer who had served under the 
late President Diem be executed for or- 
dering troops to fire on Buddhists dem- 
onstrating in Hue last May.” Last week 
the progovernment head of the Bud- 
dhists’ political bureau, Thich Tam 
Chau, resigned, charging other monks 





Speaking in Los Angeles, a U.S, State De 
partment official somewhat tardily questioned 
the Buddhists’ charge that they were perse- 
cuted under Diem, Richard 1, Phillips, the 
Department's chief press officer, suggested 
that the Buddhists had been victims of “favor- 
itism in favor of the Diem family and the 
Catholic Vietnamese.” But pinned down as to 
whether they suffered “persecution,” Phillips 
replied: “I would say no.” He added that “they 
carried on a very effective public relations 
program in getting their story before the 
American people,” and noted that they had 
been supported by fellow Buddhists in neutral- 
ist Burma and Ceylon and in Red China. 
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with trying to stir up trouble. The resig- 
nation meant increasing influence for 
another leading monk, Thich Tri Quang. 
who enjoyed refuge last year in the U.S. 
embassy, but who is considered antigov- 
ernment and potentially neutralist. 
Back in Washington, McNamara re- 
ported to President Johnson, congres- 
sional leaders and the National Secur- 
ity Council, announced to newsmen that 
because Viet Cong terrorism “has in- 





McNAMARA & KHANH IN SAIGON 
The guest wore bulletproof. 


creased very substantially in recent 
weeks, it is absolutely essential that we 
consider ways and means through in- 
creased economic assistance and in- 
creased military support to assist the 
government of Viet Nam. We have 
agreed with them that their regular 
military forces and their paramilitary 
forces must be increased in size very 
substantially and very soon And 
we consider it desirable to increase by 
100% the number of Vietnamese pi- 
lots.” Again, McNamara stressed that 
Viet Nam “is a long, hard war,” 
warned: “It may be necessary to send 
over certain additional U.S. personnel.” 


The Peanut Air Force 

While McNamara was calling for ad- 
ditional U.S. muscle, something of an 
uproar developed over how the U.S. 
has been fighting the air war in South 
Viet Nam. News dispatches from Viet 
Nam reported that at least two Ameri- 
can pilots had died when the wings of 
their prop-driven T-28 planes ripped 
off. In Washington, Chairman Carl Vin- 
son of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee demanded an explanation from 
McNamara of whether the U.S. had 
been using obsolescent aircraft. 

The Air Force has indeed operated a 
mixed-bag of aging airplanes in the war 
—most notably the T-28, originally 


built in 1949 as a trainer, and the B-26, 
a twin-engine World War II bomber 
originally designated the A-26. About 
100 of these planes were sent in after 
the U.S. entered Viet Nam in earnest 
in 1961, chiefly because 1) owing to 
slow speeds and short turning radii, 
they could be adapted to the close-sup- 
port missions needed in counterguerrilla 
warfare, and 2) they were available. 

Probably the most accurate explana- 
tion of why they were there was of- 
fered last week by an Air Force colonel 
in Saigon: “We looked around for the 
first things we could lay hands on, and 
there was a bunch of stockpiled B-26s 
and T-28s, so we shipped them off to 
Viet Nam. After that, it was a combina- 
tion of necessity to make do with what 
you've got and Pentagon lethargy.” 

Mme. Nhu Cocktails. While the 
Army's ubiquitous helicopters have won 
most of the glory, “the Peanut Air 
Force,” as pilots wryly call it, compiled 
its own respectable record, plastering 
the Viet Cong with everything from 
bombs to “Mme. Nhu cocktails” (na- 
palm mixed with charcoal). The Air 
Force claims that it has accounted for 
35% of Viet Cong casualties. 

The fact remains that the 28s and 
26s, even though beefed-up for com- 
bat, were ill-prepared to take the beat- 
ing of a drawn-out war in Viet Nam— 
and were kept too long. Many of the 
T-28s were flown 4,000 hours or more; 
a B-26 once returned riddled by 40 
bullet holes, was back in the air two 
days later. When Viet Cong firepow- 
er increased, so did the stresses on 
the motley feet’s wings—already loaded 
down with armament—as pilots pulled 
up more abruptly from attack dives. 
Last week Air Force Secretary Eugene 
Zuckert conceded that “structural fail- 
ure may have been a contributing fac- 
tor” in the crashes of three T-28s. 
The Air Force also announced that 
Viet Nam's entire squadron of B-26s 
was phased out, ending last month, aft- 
er a B-26 lost a wing last February 
during a strafing exhibition at Eglin 
Air Force Base, Fla., killing its two 
crewmen. 

Belated Beef-Up. Last week Penta- 
gon sources revealed that around 50 
sturdier Douglas Skyraider dive bomb- 
ers have already been shipped to Viet 
Nam and that 75 more would arrive by 
the end of the summer—to replace both 
the B-26s and the remaining combat 
T-28s. Though also a_ prop-driven 
World War II craft, the Skyraider is a 
much more powerful warplane and al- 
most twice as fast as the B-26. Armed 
with 20-mm. cannon, Skyraiders dis- 
tinguished themselves in Korea for their 
close support of the Marines, But the 
improvement is belated. As to the ques- 
tion, “Why not jets?”, Air Force men 
insist that slower planes are better for 
Viet Nam’s kind of jungle war. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Three Out of Four for the Tories 

“I think this is a pointer,” said Prime 
Minister Sir Alec Douglas-Home tri- 
umphantly, “that we will do well in the 
autumn.” At the very least, it was a 
pointer that a great many journalists 
and pollsters had been dead wrong 
about the Tories’ political position. De- 
fending four Conservative constituen- 
cies in by-elections this week, the party 
had been told by virtually everyone 
that it was in for trouble. At best, it 
was expected to hold the two safest of 
the seats, and some thought that the 
Tories might lose all four. Instead, 
Labor managed to win only one. The 
four battles: 
> In Devizes, a sprawling, largely rural 
community in Wiltshire, Labor was 
heavily favored because of a recent 
influx of 4,000 industrial workers. It 
was widely admitted that if the Tories 
could win here, they would have a real 
chance in the fall. As it turned out, the 
Labor candidate, a Bristol schoolteach- 
er, was defeated by Etonian Charles 
Morrison, 31, who talked welfare is- 
sues, visited old people’s homes and was 
aided by no fewer than 14 relations, in- 
cluding his charming wife Sara (“I 
know you won't believe a word I say 
about him, but. . .”). More help came 
from eight Tory backbenchers calling 
themselves the “S O S” (for “Save Our 
Seat”) squad. 
> In Bury St. Edmunds, in the tarm 
country of East Anglia, Conservative 
Eldon Griffiths, 38, beat out Labor's 
Noel Insley, another teacher, even 
though Insley’s own determinedly op- 
timistic poll forecast a clear-cut’ La- 
bor victory. A correspondent for TIME 
and Newsweek before he became a 
speechwriter for the Conservatives, 
Griffiths was accused by Labor of feed- 
ing the Prime Minister uncharacteristic 
lines full of unfashionable alliterations: 
on one occasion, Home had referred to 
Harold Wilson as “this slick salesman of 
synthetic science.” Griffiths, however, 
proved himself a slick and energetic 
salesman of Conservatism. Drawing on 
his experience as a pig farmer, he spoke 
tirelessly about practical issues (agri- 
culture, housing, jobs), got up at dawn 
to help the stableboys at Newmarket 
exercise their horses. 
> In Winchester, in Hampshire, a 
stronghold of Conservatism and site of 
one of Britain’s best public schools, 
Rear Admiral Morgan Giles, 50, won 
as expected from Laborite Patrick Seyd, 
23, a teacher at Southampton’s red- 
brick university. Though he lost, Seyd 
had a good time proclaiming the in- 
justice of the British public school sys- 
tem, which heavily favors the rich and 
socially prominent, advocated more 
scholarships to schools like Winchester. 
> In Rutherglen, outside Glasgow, La- 
borite J. Gregor Mackenzie, 36, a Glas- 
gow city councilman, won over lain 
Sproat, 25, a journalist of whom the 
New Statesman wrote: “If he was any 
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further to the Right, he would be in the 
North Sea.” 

While the three Tory successes were 
impressive, the Laborites managed to 
narrow the Conservative 1959 margins 
of victory: from 7,962 to 2,459 in Bury 
St. Edmunds, from 3,838 to 1,670 
in Devizes, and from 12,792 to 6,064 
in Winchester. London's bookmakers 
made only a minor change in their 
forecast for the general election in Oc- 
tober; they dropped the odds a point, 
still favoring Labor, 3-1. But the Tories 


felt more hopeful than they had in 
months. 


A sizable number of voters 
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WINNER GRIFFITHS & WIFE 
The writer was up with the stableboys. 


had, after all, accepted the Tory line, 
which essentially came down to this: 
things are good enough right now, and 
you can’t be sure what Labor will do 
if it gets in power. 


NATO 


Literature 

The trouble with alliances, Pericles 
said 2,395 years ago, is that “the com- 
mon cause imperceptibly decays.” 
NATO's common cause is not decaying 
—but it has vastly changed in the 15 
years since NATO's founding. As the 
threat of Soviet aggression in Western 
Europe receded, the alliance became 
a political assembly of independent- 
minded states rather than a_ military 
coalition huddling under the exclusive 
U.S. nuclear umbrella. What NATO has 
yet to prove is that it can rise to broad- 
er, subtler challenges. As Dean Rusk 
put it! “NATO must adapt itself to 
a situation in which the Communist 
threat takes more diversified and sophis- 
ticated forms, to a situation in which 
the cohesive element in this alliance 
must depend upon something more than 
an imminent military threat.” 

Top Technician. At last week's 
NATO foreign ministers’ conference in 
The Hague, the U.S. sought—with some 
apparent success—its allies’ participa- 


tion in the multilateral nuclear force, 
also urged their backing for the Cuba 
blockade, and their “psychological sup- 
port” for the war in South Viet Nam. 
West Germany demanded, and got, a 
strong resolution reaffirming NATO's 
position that Germany must be reunited 
on the basis of  self-determination. 
Greece and Turkey came to hurl acri- 
monious charges and countercharges 
about the Cyprus conflict, finally agreed 
to a mild compromise by which NATO's 
outgoing Secretary-General Dirk Stik- 
ker was asked to lend a hand in ending 
the dispute, 

On one question the allies for once 
were unanimous: to succeed Stikker 
they picked Manlio Brosio, 66, Italy's 
Ambassador to France. The new NATO 
Secretary-General is less well known 
than any of his predecessors, which sug- 
gests a downgrading of NATO's top 
job; but Brosio is respected as a skilled 
diplomatic technician, is liked and trust- 
ed by Charles de Gaulle. 

"Melancholy Sympathy." There was 
general agreement that the NATO com- 
mand structure is outmoded. Example: 
the military standing group (the U.S., 
France and Britain), which supposedly 
coordinates strategy, is located in Wash- 
ington, while most command posts are 
in Europe; West Germany is not a 
member of the standing group, though 
it contributes nearly 50% of the ground 
forces under NATO command. But no 
matter how well NATO might be or- 
ganized on paper, what really matters is 
France's resistance to integrated West- 
ern military force and to overriding 
U.S. leadership. 

This nettlesome issue was grasped 
by dynamic, unpredictable Paul-Henri 
Spaak, Belgium’s Foreign Minister and 
onetime (1957-61) NATO Secretary- 
General. In the sharpest attack yet on 
Charles de Gaulle’s policy of “inde- 
pendence” within the alliance, Spaak 
cried that those who undermined NATO 
should be “ashamed” of themselves. 
Without actually naming France—his 
speech was toned down at Rusk’s urg- 
ing—Spaak challenged the Gaullists to 
“spell out just what you think is wrong 
with NATO, and how it should be put 
right. Otherwise, quit rocking the boat.” 
In a brilliant defense of Gaullist boat 
rocking, France’s Foreign Minister 
Maurice Couve de Murville also put his 
finger on one of the endemic ailments 
of all alliances. When no clear, common 
danger threatens, he argued suavely. 
their members naturally concentrate on 
their own problems, usually with little 
help from their allies. During its bit- 
ter wars for Indo-China and Algeria, 
France got only “melancholy sympa- 
thy” from NATO—as did Britain at 
Suez, Belgium in the Congo, The Neth- 
erlands in New Guinea, Portugal in An- 
gola, the U.S. in Cuba and Viet Nam. 
But, in the Gaullist view, “if Russia 
threatens, NATO exists.” Couve’s scath- 
ing summation of the Hague confer- 
ence: “The main current issue was Cy- 
prus. The rest was literature.” 
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NASSER & KHRUSHCHEV PUSHING INAUGURAL BUTTONS 
After aeons of capriciousness, orders for Hapi. 


EGYPT 
Gods, Men & the River 


The scene could have been played 
in Dante’s nethermost pit. The sun— 
or perhaps it was the moon—whirled 
like a ball of molten lead above a bil- 
lowing grey dust cloud that made any 
hour seem torrid twilight. An ear- 
numbing cacophony of whines, snarls, 
splashes, roars and curses engulfed the 
35,000 laborers who went about their 
tasks. 

Huge chunks of granite, some weigh- 
ing as much as 15 tons, toppled in a 
steady, clattering stream into the greasy 
green water below the crude escarp- 
ment. Three red-painted vibrators, as 
tall as ten-story buildings, sent their 
yards-long steel fingers combing through 
sand that gushed from. giant tubes. 
Then, suddenly, there was silence. High 
on a granite crag overlooking the scene, 
two men pressed two tiny buttons. A 
muffled explosion sent rock whirling 
into the sky, and as the smoke cleared 
the River Nile changed its course for 
the first time under the hand of man. 

Thus last week Gamal Abdel Nasser 
and Nikita Khrushchev, accompanied 
at the console by the Presidents of 
Iraq and Yemen, formally completed 
the first stage of the Aswan Dam proj- 
ect. After 1,550 days of work, the la- 
borers had finished piling up enough 
rock for the coflerdam to stem the 
river; the explosion set off by Nasser 
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Through Dam & Spillway 


Roadway gcross Nile 


and his visitors opened up a diversion 
channel through which the Nile will 
now flow until the High Dam itself is 
completed. As the white-crested Nile 
rushed into the new channel, Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko mut- 
tered in an unwontedly poetic mood: 
“It's like white horses.” Even Khru- 
shchev took time out from his attacks 
on the Western imperialists and said in 
awe: “This river is alive.” As_ fire- 
works exploded all around, the Arab 
crowds shouted: “Allah akhhar [God 
is great].” 

It was the greatest construction proj- 
ect in the history of Egypt—a nation 
whose ancient pyramid builders had giv- 
en the art of grand construction to the 
world. But the Great Pyramid of 
Khufuy at Giza was dedicated to the 
sterile memory of a dead man. As 
Khrushchev said as he rubbernecked 
through Cairo last week: “Artistic stand- 
ards are higher now.” So are pragmatic 
goals. 

Green Acres. First planned by the 
U.S., until John Foster Dulles withdrew 
American aid, the project is being built 
largely by Russian engineers and mon- 
ey. When the $1 billion dam is com- 
pleted in 1970, a 300-mile-long reser- 


With them: Iraq’s President Abdul Salam 
Aref and Yemen's President Abdullah Sallal 


Corrupted into “Cheops” 2,400 year ago 
by the Greek historian Herodotus 
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BLAST OPENING DIVERSION CHANNEL 


voir—dubbed Lake Nasser, of course 
—will add 2,000,000 green acres to 
Egypt's narrow thread of 6,000,000 
acres of arable land. In a nation only a 
third larger than Texas and quite a bit 
bleaker, that is a considerable expan- 
sion, even if it will not by itself cure 
Egypt's terrible poverty. Egypt's 27 mil- 
lion inhabitants—twice as many as 
when Nasser was born 46 years ago— 
are crammed into a mere 4% of the 
land. And the pinch gets tighter all the 
time: each year, 800,000 more Egyp- 
tians come into the world. The dam will 
not only ease this pressure by providing 
one-third more cultivable land, but with 
its hydroelectric plant will also triple 
Egypt's power output and cut power 
costs significantly. 

The High Dam will accomplish all 
this by harnessing the Nile’s flood—that 
annual, June-to-October inundation of 
silt and water that since the beginning 
of history has brought life and uncer- 
tainty to Lower Egypt. Not only does 
the rain-fed flood vary in volume year 
by year, producing the “seven fat years 
and seven lean years,” but at best spills 
some 9 billion gallons of fresh water 
into the sea annually, often leaving 
Egypt's cash crops of cotton and cane 
thirsty between floods. 

The High Dam will contain the flood 
behind its massive wall, allow water out 
of Lake Nasser when needed. After ae- 
ons of capriciousness, the Nile will have 
to take orders. 

Response to Challenge. Rising from 
its twin sources in Ethiopia and East Af- 
rica, the longest river in the world be- 
gins its course 4,150 miles from the sea. 
Its longest leg, called the White Nile, 
pours out of Lake Victoria through 
Uganda’s Owen Falls Dam, drops swift- 
ly to the Sudan, where it snarls itself in 
the tangled vegetation of the Sudd— 
50,000 sq. mi. of swamp, amidst whose 
14-ft.-papyrus thickets and convoluted 
blue ambatch flowers the river loses half 
its Water in evaporation and drainage. 
The Blue Nile dashes headlong down 
the rain-wreathed mountains from Lake 
Tana, smoking through unnavigable 
gorges and scouring tons of rich earth 
from the Ethiopian highlands. Where 
the two meet at Khartoum, the darker 
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A MIGHTY NEW DAM TO TAME THE NILE 





ASWAN COFFERDAM, seen from upstream, juts into Nile tion in 1967, High Dam will extend 24 miles alon 


ff) as workmen finish diversion channel and tunnels road above tunnels, will back up water to form Lake Nasser 


) to carry water around dam. Scheduled for comple 300 miles long and an average x miles from bank to bank 


INSIDE TUNNEL, some of 35,000 Egyp- installed. To oversee construction of dam 
to complete upper 17 times as large as Great Pyramid of 


gates are to be Khufu, Russia has sent 1,500 technicians 


OUTSIDE EXIT of tunnels, night work lights illuminate 


construction of turbine housings and foundation of power 
plant. To ready dam, overlapping shifts work round the clock 
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THREATENED MONUMENTS, 175 miles above dam 
are 3,000-year-old temples of Queen Nefertari (above) 
and Ramses II (right), side by side at Abu Simbel, 


ABANDONED VILLAGE, soon to disappear beneath 
waters of Lake Nasser, is Thomas, a mud-brick settlement 
139 miles above Aswan, and once home of 1,948 Nubians 
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RESCUE OPERATION is under way at Abu Simbel where hoist them 200 ft. to cliff top and reassemble them. Project 
engineers plan to cut temples into 30-ton sandstone blocks cost: $36 million. UNESCO is conducting global fund drive 
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OLD EGYPT was irrigated bucket by bucket by shadoof, a 
wooden sweep and pail still used (above) outside Cairo, or by 
a water buffalo laboriously turning a wheel called a sakieh, 
shown (below) outside Luxor, ancient spa of the Pharaohs. 

















NEW EGYPT will use the Nile’s waters to 
irrigate cash crops—sugar cane, cotton—in 
fields north of the Aswan High Dam. For 
flooded-out Nubians like those eating their 
first meal in New Daboud (right), Nasser 
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has built concrete-block villages for 50,000 
in the newly irrigated areas. Aswan itself is 
becoming an industrial center, already has 
such industry as the German-built nitrogen- 
fixation and nitrate-fertilizer plant (below). 














THE DIFFERENCE WATER MAKES is shown at Giza, 
on outskirts of Cairo, where pyramids built by Khufu and his 
descendants loom over desert wasteland. Reaching toward 





them are neatly geometrical fields irrigated to produce date 
palms, orange and olive trees. When finished, the $1 billion 
dam project will increase Egypt's croplands by one-third. 


























tide of the Blue shoulders the White 
aside, bringing 84% of the system's to- 
tal water volume into the resultant river. 

From Khartoum to Aswan, the Nile 
runs through bleak desert. This is Nu- 
bia, the land of the Cush, of the mud- 
building Fung people, of temples and 
heat, where the Nile hurriedly bears its 
load of diluted loam over transverse 
ribs of crystalline rock, granite and di- 
orite—the Six Cataracts. Below the Sec- 
ond Cataract, it skids through a 100- 
mile chute, the Batn el Hagar (Belly of 
Stones), studded with gleaming black 
islets. Then below Aswan it enters the 
Egypt of antiquity. Here the neolithic 
men of North Africa gathered as the 
grassy Saharan plains dried up into des- 
ert following the Ice Age, and here they 
acted out the first classic example, ac- 
cording to Historian Arnold Toynbee, 
of “response to challenge”’—the chal- 
lenge of the flood. 

Levers & Virgins. Out of the ancient 
Egyptian attempts to tame the Nile 
floods developed the tools of civiliza- 
tion: a 365-day calendar to predict the 
coming of the flood; a crude astronomy 
to further refine forecasts; systems of 
accounting, and, ultimately, written lan- 
guage to handle the stores of grain 
needed to tide the society over the lean 
months between the floods; building im- 
p'cments like the wedge, the lever, the 
screw, the pulley, the inclined plane, 

As the dynasties flourished and Egyp- 
tian culture inseminated Crete and 
Greece, great temples and pyramids rose 
along the Nile’s banks at Giza, Karnak, 
Luxor, Thebes—clear up through Nu- 
bia. Each year, the flood climbed the 
bench marks of the Nilometers, and 
Egyptians thanked that most beneficent 
of gods, potbellied, Nile-green Hapi, the 
flood deity. To keep Hapi happy, the 
Egyptians threw bejeweled virgins into 
the river cach year on the feast of Waffa 
el Nil (Aug. 22), which Nasser has 
vowed and pledged to preserve. Though 
Egypt's Arab conquerors put an end to 
human sacrifice 13 centuries ago in the 
name of Mohammed, Egyptians still 
throw elaborately costumed dolls into 
the Nile every year on the holiday. Still 
echoing through history are the hymns 
that the great Pharaoh Amenhotep IV, 
history’s first known monotheist, com- 
posed in honor of his god: 

How excellent are thy designs 

O lord of eternity! 

There is a Nile in the sky... 

Work Is Pride. To stem the Nile on 
earth and to tame its flood, the Russian 
engineers directing the Aswan project 
settled on a two-stage construction plan. 
Choosing a site four miles above the 
already existing and inadequate Low 
Dam at the town of Aswan, they first 
cut a diversion channel through one 
bank of the Nile. This channel con- 
tains six long, Y-mouthed shafts cut 
through the rock and lined with cement 
to house a dozen 180,000-kw. turbines; 
with the aid of boosting generators, 
these will crank out the dam's annual 
10 billion kw-h of power. 
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The rock removed in the cutting of 
the diversion channel meanwhile was 
dumped into the Nile proper, forming 
the foundation of the High Dam. Only 
when this 1,750-ft. cofferdam founda- 
tion was laid clear across the Nile could 
the diversion channel be opened. Last 
week’s explosions accomplished _ this. 
The Nile, now held back by the cof- 
ferdam, turned slowly into the diver- 
sion channel, swooped into the six great 
turbine shafts (where one tardy worker 
was trapped and drowned), and re- 
emerged into the Nile below the dam 
site. With the Nile thus diverted from 
the main riverbed, work can proceed 
on Stage two—the raising of the High 
Dam itself to its ultimate height of 
364 ft., forming a flattened, inverted 
V more than two miles across. 

No sooner did the Russians begin 
work on the first stage in January 1960 
than they learned that the Nile is not 
the Volga. Aswan’s temperatures reach 
135° in the summer, and the river's 
east bank, where they chose to cut the 
diversion channel, is a lunar landscape 
of tortured volcanic granite. The slow, 
heavy Russian drills jammed. As the 


project slipped nearly a year behind- 


schedule because of Russian-equipment 
failures, Nasser ignored Moscow's ob- 
jections and brought in outside help— 
light, rubberized Swedish drills, British- 
built’ tractors, crawlers, scrapers and 
dump trucks, which were soon roaring 
between loading tipples and dockside 
like Percherons among Arab donkeys. 

Excavation quotas increased from 
25,000 tons of rock a day to a Pharaon- 
ic 170,000 tons during last week’s clos- 
ing surge. Vast crews of Egyptian and 
Russian workers in four overlapping 
shifts put in 48 working hours a day, 
goaded by signs in Arabic that read 
“Work is Duty, Work is Honor, Work 
is Pride.” 

Though the Russians, despite their 
equipment failures, performed well un- 
der difficult conditions, the real “heroes 
of labor” on the Aswan job were the 
Egyptian fellahin. Swarming to the site 
in quest of the relatively high pay (up to 
$1.20 a day including overtime), the 
Egyptians often slept under tarpaulins 
that flapped in the blast-furnace desert 
wind, ate their rice and drank their 
syrupy tea mixed with sand. When blast- 
ing shocks crumpled a temporary dam 
above the diversion channel last July, 
and the onrushing Nile threatened 5,000 
workers in the incompleted turbine 
shafts, thousands of fellahin swarmed 
in with sand and other fill, saved the 
whole project from disaster. An amaz- 
ing spirit swept through the hot, dusty 
camp as D (for Diversion) Day neared. 
Drivers actually wept when their trucks 
broke down; Arab laborers swarmed 
in like ants when Soviet excavators halt- 
ed for maintenance, toted tons of gran- 
ite in baskets on their backs. More than 
200 workers died in accidents. 

Last Traces. The dam project al- 
ready has changed the life of Upper 
Egypt. The once-sleepy resort of As- 
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wan, where thin-blooded Edwardians 
and the Aga Khan wintered, has be- 
come a boom town; its population has 
effectively tripled in the past four years 
to 140,000. Steel mills, nucleonics 
plants, and vast chemical complexes 
that will provide fertilizer to replace 
the lost Nile silt, are rising in what 
the Cairo press calls “the Pittsburgh of 
Egypt.” Four resort hotels, plus the 
Aswan Hilton currently abuilding, loom 
glassy and air-conditioned (“TV in 
every room") above the Old Cataract 
Hotel, where oldtimers still sip icy mar- 
tinis on the veranda and watch the 
river ride by. The presence of the High 
Dam and the threatened antiquities 
above Aswan have bred a burgeoning 
tourist trade, and each day the 50- 
passenger hydrofoil Cleopatra roars up 
from Aswan at 30 m.p.h. to visit the 
historic sites that will soon be lost to 
mankind. 

As it slowly fills, Lake Nasser will 
obliterate the last traces of one of his- 
tory’s richest archaeological deposits. 
Bone-dry Nubia, the “land of gold,” 
over which black men and white bat- 
tled for 50 centuries, will be drowned. 
Though the Nubians themselves once 
ruled all Egypt (750-656 B.C.), they 
were frequently the victims of invaders. 
The Pharaoh Snefru 4,600 years ago 
reported “Nubia hacked to_ pieces: 
7,000 men and women, 200,000 cattle 
and sheep led away.” Greeks, Romans, 
Arabs, Turks and British followed, leav- 
ing hundreds of monuments, temples, 
fortresses, churches and works of art 
buried in the sand or exposed along 
the sear Nile Banks. 

Drowning the Past. As the dam dead- 
line approached, two dozen archaeolog- 
ical teams from 14 countries swarmed 
over the land searching for last-minute 
finds. At least 23 of Nubia'’s major his- 
torical sites have been or will be res- 
cued from the waters—some of them 
simply by being cut up and carted 
away. A West German engineering firm 
won a UNESCO contract to save the 
Upper River's most famous temple: the 
sandstone statuary and columns carved 
3,000 years ago on the order of Phar- 
aoh Ramses II at Abu Simbel, 180 
miles above Aswan. 

Already many lesser structures have 
gone under. The distinctive mud houses 
of some 50,000 Nubians, their walls of 
tobey (from which Spanish takes the 
word adobe) gaudily painted with sym- 
bols ranging from scorpions to flower- 
ing steamboats, dissolve and collapse 
as the Nile laps among them. Of 43 
villages, 33 have already been evacu- 
ated, their citizens relocated in stone- 
and-cement villages replete with grocery 
markets and food-processing plants, at 
Kom Ombo, 40 miles north of Aswan. 
Many Nubians resent the move. Their 
culture, which survived waves of invad- 
ers from the Egyptians to the Turks, 
seems doomed to certain dilution in the 
new settlements. But as one Egyptian 
said; “What is left to us but to drown 
the past in order to save the future?” 


RUSSIA 


Regards from an Outcast 

The Soviet Union treats any of its 
citizens who choose to live in the West 
as traitors and outcasts, and to become 
involved in such cases is one of the 
riskiest things that a foreigner in Rus- 
sia can do, That is precisely what hap- 
pened to Peter Reddaway, a British 
exchange student, whose story once 
again dramatizes the continuing war 


between the Soviet government and 
the defectors. 
Reddaway, 24, had done well at 


Cambridge University and at Harvard 
graduate school, was happily pursuing 
postgraduate work in Russian literature 


DEFECTOR LENCHEVSKY LOLLING IN LONDON’S HYDE PARK 





When Lenchevsky rejected the thinly 
veiled threats of Soviet embassy ofli- 
cials designed to make him go home, he 
was informed that his letter would not 
be delivered. He thereupon published it 
in the London Observer. Acknowledging 
many merits in socialism, Lenchevsky 
declared himself “unable any longer to 
continue to subscribe to the doctrine of 
merciless and irreconcilable class and 
anti-religious struggles, which form the 
foundation stone of Communist teach- 
ing. For tolerance is the only salvation 
for humanity from mass fratricide and 
degeneration.” Resigning formally from 
the party and from Soviet citizenship, 
Lenchevsky concluded; “In Moscow, in 
Frunzenskaya Naberezhnaya 36, Apt. 
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“People here are good.” 


and history at Moscow University when, 
abruptly, he was accused by Soviet au- 
thorities of subversive activities and ex- 
pelled. Reason: twice in January he 
had briefly visited plump, greying Val- 
entina’ Lenchevsky and delivered re- 
gards from her scientist husband, now 
in the West. But then Oleg Lenchevsky 
is no ordinary scientist; he is one of the 
most unusual of the millions of Russians 
who since 1917 have left their families 
and their country to live in exile. 

A Letter Undelivered. Lenchevsky’s 
physician father was killed fighting on 
the Red side during the Russian Revo- 
lution, and Oleg was raised by his den- 
tist mother. He emerged after World 
War II as a Communist Party member 
and one of Russia’s leading experts on 
water purification. Leaving his seam- 
stress wife and two teen-aged daughters 
in Moscow, he went to England in 
1961 on a UNESCO fellowship. It took 
only a month for Lenchevysky to con- 
clude that “though capitalism has more 
sores than dogs have fleas,” people here 
are good. Though tortured by the 
knowledge that his defection would 
leave his wife and daughters to face re- 
prisals, he nevertheless decided that 
he could not go back, applied to Brit- 
ish authorities for asylum. At the same 
time he sent a proud and patriotic let- 
ter to Nikita Khrushchev in care of 
the Soviet embassy in London, care- 
fully explaining his decision and beg- 
ging that his family be allowed to join 
him in the West. 





81, live my wife and two daughters, 
whom I educated to unconditional sup- 
port and approval of everything done 
by the Communist Party. I entreat you 
to inflict no penalty upon them, and to 
allow them to come to England to dis- 
cuss with me our future in a proper 
manner.” 

An Answer of Foreboding. Since 
then Lenchevsky has published three 
other letters to Nikita Khrushchev, in 
every case after waiting in vain for 
months for the originals to be delivered. 
Though letters and packages sent di- 
rectly to his family were returned, he 
received two letters from them: one 
signed by his daughter Masha, 19, ob- 
viously dictated by Soviet authorities, 
charged him with “a serious crime” 
and urged kim to return “before it is 
too late.” 

Now working in The Nether!ands as 
an engineer, Lenchevsky had met Peter 
Reddaway during a visit to Cambridge. 
Learning that Reddaway was about to 
go to Moscow, he asked him to deliver 
news and greetings to the family from 
which he had been ~t off for three 
years. Reddaway paia the price for 
having done what he described, on his 
return to Britain last week, as the kind- 
ly thing. For millions in both East and 
West the episode was a reminder that, 
though Russian Communism has_be- 
come less brutal, as witnessed by the 
fact that Valentina Lenchevsky and her 
daughters are still alive and working, 
Russia remains a closed society. 
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JAPAN 
Goodness, Beauty & Benefit— 
But for Whom? 


The vast auditorium of Tokyo’s Ni- 
hon University seats 10,000, but it 
bulged with twice that many people as 
local and regional leaders of Soka 
Gakkai packed the hall to hear an an- 
nouncement: their religious society will 
enter the political field in earnest by 
running 30 candidates in the next elec- 
tion to the 467-member lower house 
of the Diet. 

Japan's political parties were as rat- 
tled as if the Emperor had suddenly 
reclaimed his forsaken divinity, Soka 
Gakkai, a society of Buddhist laymen, 
already holds 15 seats in the 250- 
member upper house, plus some 4,000 
seats on local councils. Soka Gakkai 
(the Value-Creation Society) is more 
than just another party; it is a militantly 
organized, crusading sect vaguely com- 
bining Buddhism with left-wing reform 
or perhaps revolutionary politics, and 
its confessed ambition is to convert 
Japan and then the world. 

Fuji's Foot. The movement mixes 
the evangelism of Moral Rearmament 
with the get-out-the-vote discipline ol 
the Communist Party and lots of show 
biz. Founded in 1930, it was suppressed 
during World War II and began sweep- 
ing the nation in 1947 under a talented 
organizer and ex-schoolteacher named 
Josei Toda. Soka Gakkai now claims 13 
million members and 100,000 converts 
a month. While some critics question 
these figures, there is no doubt that the 
movement is gaining impressively. Last 
month, at ceremonies featuring martial 
bands, a waltz-playing orchestra, an 
all-girl chorus and — sutra-chanting 
priests, Soka Gakkai formally dedicated 
a $4,500,000 — recreation-and-worship 
center at the foot of Mount Fuji. 

Soka Gakkai is tightly organized into 
squads (each composed of 20 to 30 
families), companies (made up of six 
squads), districts (formed by ten com- 
panies) and regional chapters. In thou- 
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sands of local meetings held through- 
out Japan on any night of the week, 
members discuss their spiritual prog- 
ress and prepare for their highest duty, 
which is shakubuku (literally, break 
and subdue), or gaining converts. Until 
some years ago shakubuku was accom- 
plished by relays of devotees chanting 
sutras round the clock in a prospective 
recruit’s home and literally wearing him 
down. In other cases, members burned 
a family’s Shinto altar, or prevented a 
doctor from treating a sick devotee on 
grounds that faith alone would cure 
him. Because of public protest, Soka 
Gakkai eased off on such tactics, but 
even today it stresses obedience. and 
members must vote for the sect’s po- 
litical candidates as a religious duty 

Highest Values. Just what its faith 
and its political program consist of is 
not easy to discern. The society propa 
gates a simplified, modernized version 
of doctrines taught by the 13th century 
Buddhist reformer, Nichiren, who 
maintained that happiness consisted of 
pursuing the highest values in life— 
“goodness, beauty and benefit.” Grand- 
ly promising its followers material as 
well as spiritual benefits, Soka Gakkai, 
operating through a political affiliate 
called Koseiren, is competing with Ja- 
pan’s Communists and Socialists for 
the support of the discontented urban 
poor, who have missed out on the coun- 
try’s industrial boom. A Tokyo news- 
man explains, “Soka Gakkai is more 
appealing because religion sounds bet- 
ter than Communism.” Soka Gakkai 
collects no dues, instead selects 400,- 
OOO families a year to provide 1,000 
yen ($2.78) apiece; being allowed to 
contribute is considered a great honor. 
The sect derives even more income 
from a vast publishing empire that puts 
out a newspaper, two monthly maga- 
zines, a picture magazine and a chil- 
dren’s magazine, boasting a combined 
circulation of 5,000,000, 

Domestically, the society visualizes a 
powerful welfare state, attacks corrup- 
tion, political bosses, waste of taxpay- 


GIRL BAND 
Shook up over shakubuku. 





ers’ money and favoritism for big busi- 
ness. In the Diet, Soka Gakkai has 
supported aid to small businessmen 
and most welfare measures. In contrast 
to the easygoing approach of many of 
their fellow representatives, Soka Gak- 
kai Deputies painstakingly investigate 
every bill, carefully compile factual 
data on which to base their support or 
opposition 

In foreign policy, the society calls 
for diplomatic relations with both Na- 
tionalist China, which Japan already 
recognizes, and Red China, friendly 
relations with South Korea, and the 
return of U.S.-occupied Okinawa to 
Japanese control. Explains a Soka Gak- 
kai spokesman: “We do not think it is 
good to be friendly to the U.S. and the 
Western nations to the exclusion of 
others.” 

Fixing Fences. Many Japanese are 
sure that there is far more to the move- 
ment than this sort of crusading reform 
spirit. They worry about Soka Gak 
kai’s militant organization. its occasion- 
al signs of fanaticism. Many hope that 
the movement may prove a passing phe- 
nomenon, but Japan's political pros are 
not so sure. One fact that particularly 
impresses them: the society’s converts 
are mainly young adults under 30. Soka 
Gakkai’s president, Daisaku Ikeda (no 
kin to Japan's Premier), is himself only 
36. Before the war, Ikeda says, the 
Japanese did have an ideal of sorts—tq 
conquer Asia by force. But since then, 
his argument goes, nothing has been 
advanced to take its place Says he 
“We give the young a principle, a prac- 
tical and sincere ideal.” 

Just what that ideal is, and where it 
might lead, is another question. Last 
week Premier Hayato Ikeda’s Liberal- 
Democratic Party, as well as the So- 
cialists, began discussing ways to repair 
their political fences among the masses 
and counteract Soka Gakkai. 





FAITHFUL AT PRAYER 
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Viceroy’s got.the Deep-Weave Filter 
| and thétaste thats right! 
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Viceroy is scientifically made 

to taste the way you'd like a 
filter cigarette to taste. 

Not too strong...not too light... 


Viceroy’s got the taste that’s right. 


SMOKE ALL 7 


Smoke all seven filter brands 
and you'll agree: some taste 
too strong... while others 
taste too light. But Viceroy— 
with the Deep-Weave Filter— 
tastes the way you'd like a filter 
cigarette to taste. That's right! 














How Chevrolet makes 
roads feel smooth 
as the maps they're printed on 








If you think this is going to be a lot of smooth talk about how luxuriously 
Chevrolet rides, you’re right. But keep on reading. We’ve got all kinds of 
interesting facts and figures to back it up. 


Those new roads on the map with the double red lines 
seem pretty nice in about any car. 

But so do the old bumpy and hilly dotted-line ones 
in a Chevrolet with Jet-smooth ride. 

So what’s Jet-smooth ride? It’s not just a name for 
Chevrolet’s suspension system, if that’s what you 
think. 

It’s Chevrolet’s luxury-car length, for one thing— 
171 feet from bumper to bumper—that makes bumps 
less noticeable. * And Chevrolet’s luxury-car weight— 
from 3,375 to 4,045 Ibs., depending on model and 
engine—that holds firmly to the road on curves. 

It’s over 700 sound quieters throughout the chassis 
and that big roomy Body by Fisher. Not to mention 
sound-absorbing wall-to-wall deep- 
twist carpeting that comes in every 
single Chevrolet model, even the lowest 
priced Biscaynes, wagons and all. And 
foam cushioning on Chevrolet’s wide, 


Chevrolet + Chevelle * Chevy II » Corvair * Corvette 
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THE GREAT HIGHWAY PERFORMERS 


comfortable seats, nearly two inches thick on Impala 
models. (Sound sumptuous?) 

It’s Chevrolet’s seven engines, each one precision- 
balanced for smoother running and longer life, rang- 
ing from the standard 140-hp Six all the way up to 
an extra-cost 425-hp V8. (You can see where the “‘jet”’ 
in Jet-smooth came from.) And Chevrolet’s smooth- 
shifting transmissions, too. 

And it’s Chevrolet’s Full Coil suspension—a big 
chrome-alloy steel coil spring at each wheel. By the 
way, just to show you how fussy we are about 
Chevrolet quality, we tailor the springs to the weight 
of the various models. 

In short, Jet-smooth ride is really just about every- 
thing that makes Chevrolet an honest- 
to-goodness luxury car. 

About the only thing that doesn’t is 
the Chevrolet price. ... Chevrolet Divi- 
sion of General Motors, Detroit, Mich. 


*You could get technical about it and say it's really Chevrolet's long 119-inch wheelbase (that's the distance between front and rear axles). Bul you Anow what we mean. 


Chevrolet Impala Super Sport Coupe with bucket seats 


Genera morons 7haMAQime. 
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Jet-smooth Luxury Chevrolet 
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He is an old man, and could be ex- 
cused for not making the effort. But 
for Joseph Kennedy, 75, effort has al- 
ways been worthwhile. Last week the 
former Ambassador to Britain had 
recovered sufficiently from his 1961 
stroke to walk slowly under his own 
power into Manhattan's Caravelle res- 
taurant for dinner. A wooden cane 
helped, and so did his niece and con- 
stant companion, Ann Gargan, but the 
fact remained that he can walk across 
a room. He can also rise from a chair 
using just the cane, and his speech is 
showing improvement. Now in Hyan- 
nis Port, he has spent the last three 
weeks at Philadelphia's Institutes for 
the Achievement of Human Potential 
doing a carefully mapped-out regimen 
of exercises. In the end, though, it was 
a question of not giving up hope. 

Among the 800 items, there are first 
editions of Homer, Aristotle, Petrarch, 
The Faerie Queene, Don Quixote, Di- 
vine Comedy, Alice in Wonderland, and 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, just to mention a 
few. It took Chicago Lawyer Louis Sil- 
ver a lifetime to compile his rare-book 
collection, and by the time he died last 
October at 61, he had spent $1,500,000. 
Now it belongs to Chicago's private 
Newberry Library, which shelled out 
$2,750,000 to get it from his estate. 
That upsets the rare-book-hungry Uni- 
versity of Texas, which had agreed to 
buy the collection for the same price 
five months ago. But Texas’ lawyers 
had been haggling over details, and in- 
terest on that Kind of money mounts 
up. That’s when the Newberry came 
along. Crowed Library Vice President 
Hermon Dunlap Smith, who engineered 
the coup: “It’s the greatest collection 
ever acquired by an institution.” 

He was on his way to be introduced 
to the Church of England and to get 
a name. The Most Rev. Arthur Ramsey, 
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MOM & JAMES ROBERT BRUCE 
Yip. 


Archbishop of Canterbury, was prepar- 
ing to do the honors; seven godparents, 
starting with his Queen, were waiting: 
water from the River Jordan was sent 
for the occasion; and the christening 
robe made for Queen Victoria's chil- 
dren was dug out of the attic for him 
to wear. But none of that made the 
slightest impression on the son of Prin- 
cess Alexandra and Angus Ogilvy. Just 
like any other healthy ten-week-old, he 
let out a sharp little yip as he was bap- 
tized James Robert Bruce Ogilvy. 
Carefully the honeymoon couple 
peeked out, Nope, nobody around. Out 
came chairs, mats and other sunbathing 
essentials. A photographer poised across 
the street from the hotel near Naples 
briefly eyed Spain's Prince Hugo Car- 








PRINCESS IRENE 
Click. 


los. But when Dutch Princess Irene, 24, 
came out, he clicked away, for her bi- 
kini was as brief as her form was royal. 

Napoleon was her great-great-grand- 
father’s godfather, and she hasn't been 
able to shake the bit ever since. Born in 
Corsica (just like him), she moved to 
Paris (just like him) and studied law 
(mostly written under him). Then in 
1956 Micheline Muselli Pozzo di Borgo, 
now 35, met Alan Jay Lerner, now 45, 
and was soon wooed and wed. That 
didn’t change things. As his fourth wife, 
she sailed into their English-style East 
71st Street Manhattan manse and trans- 
formed the 16 rooms (plus eight water 
loos) into a plush Napoleonic empire. 
Now she has struck a Wellington of her 
own. Lerner, she says, spends little pre- 
cious time at home, and when the mil- 
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MRS. LERNER 
Slam. 


lionaire lyricist cut off all her charge 
accounts around town, his lady finally 
said no fair. As a counterploy she 
locked him out on the street where he 
lives, then sued for separate mainte- 
nance. But she still loves him; so of 
course, said a source, no divorce. 


Ill lay: Violinist David Oistrakh, 55, 
in a Leningrad hospital after a heart at- 
tack; Authoress Dorothy Parker, 70, 
in her Manhattan home, recuperating 
from a fractured shoulder; Columnist 
Walter Winchell, 67, treated and re- 
leased in Los Angeles after suffering a 
whiplash neck injury when his car was 
hit from behind. 

Midst laurels stood: Stunny Girl Bar. 
bra Streisand, 22, named to two Gram- 
mies, the recording industry's top honor 
—best pop album, best female vocalist; 
U.S. Socialist Leader Norman Thomas, 
79, decorated with the Star of Solidarity 
First Class, Italy’s highest citation, for 
his support of the fight to free Italy 
from Fascism; Paul Hoffman, 73, man- 
aging director of the U.N. Special Fund, 
presented with the American Freedom 
Association’s 1964 World Peace Award; 
Film Cowboy and Multi-millionaire In- 
vestor Gene Autry, 56, Novelist Pearl 
Buck, 71. Litton Industries Chairman 
Charles ("Tex") Thornton, 50, and 
Architect Minoru Yamasaki, 41, each 
given a Horatio Alger Award for a note- 
worthy rise from “humble beginnings”; 
Federal Judge Thurgood Marshall, 55, 
who successfully argued against segre- 
gated schools before the U.S. Supreme 
Court ten years ago, granted the 
N.A.A.C.P.s Liberty Bell Award; Physi- 
ologist Wallace Fenn, 70, who demon- 
strated loss of muscular tension with in- 
creasing speed of contraction, and Dr. 
Albert Sabin, 57, who developed the oral 
polio vaccine, both recipients of $40,- 
000 Antonio Feltrinelli awards pre- 
sented by the Lincei National Academy, 
Italy's leading arts and sciences institute. 
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A special introductory offer 








U.S. Royal has developed a tire construction that 
is SO strong, we can make this unheard-of offer: 


If the tire fails for any reason, except for a repairable puncture or 
deliberate abuse, as long as there is still 16’ of original tread left, 


- U.S.Royal will give you 
a brand new tire free. 





Do not confuse this offer with the 
usual “partial allowance” toward 
a new tire, based on remaining tread. 


This offer covers: 

The U.S. Royal first-line tire 
(Safety 800) 

The tiger's paw 

(Red-circle Super Safety 800) 


The U.S. Royal premium tire 
(Red-circle Royal Master) 





Road hazards are included in the offer. 


No time limit. No mileage limit. 


Offer applies to passenger car replacement 
lires purchased and registered between 
now and August ISth 
U.S.Royal at any U.S.Royal dealer 
STS displaying this emblem. 


And there’s no catch. 


For nearest U.S. Royal tire dealer, 
see the Yellow Pages. 
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MOVIES 
King of the Birds 


The waves that day on the beach on 
Kauai had muscle behind them, and 
the woman went under almost instantly. 
The man fought the current to get to 
her, but wound up 50 yards farther out 
and some 100 yards from shore. Friends 
heard the couple cry for help, but could 
not buck the waves. In the end it took 
four men, one surfboard, one rope and 
the local fire department to bring them 
in. The woman was in pretty good 
shape, but the man was unconscious 
and needed artificial respiration, was 
carted home on a stretcher and put to 
bed. Friends were astonished when he 
got up at 7 o'clock sharp the following 
morning and started on his day’s work. 
But then, Frank Sinatra was not in 
Hawaii to drown. He was there to es- 
tablish that he is not only a bang-up 
movie star and the top vocalist in all 
the world, but also to launch a new 
career as a film director. 

Sinatra is 48 years old, and it is his 
first time out on a job to which he 
brings no technical experience. But he 
has always had what it takes to come 
out on top—wherever the game, what- 
ever the odds. 

Everyone's Freddy. “My desire to di- 
rect,” he says, “became acute about five 
years ago.” It took almost that long to 
find and prepare a suitable script, and 
None but the Brave seems worth the 
delay. A sort of World War II in minia- 
ture, the story tells of two groups of 
Japanese and American soldiers on a 
Pacific island who bicker internally and 
battle externally until they are driven 
to declare a truce. But the hard-won 
armistice ends in mutual and inevitable 


annihilation. Defined by the director as 
“an integrated picture,” its stars are 17 
Japanese actors who cannot speak Eng- 
lish,” 18 Americans who insist that they 
can, and Sinatra’s singing son-in-law, 
Tommy Sands (married to Sinatra’s 
daughter Nancy). The old man _ him- 
self steps in front of the camera to 
play a small part as a boozing, brawl- 
ing Navy pharmacist, runs back behind 
it crying “Perfect! Cut!” after com- 
pleting a scene. 

But on the job, Sinatra is a fulltime 
professional who personally supervises 
every phase of production from the or- 
dering of ten gallons of concentrated 
“blood” (needed to provide 50 gallons 
of gore when mixed with water) to 
learning the script so thoroughly that 
he never has to look at the screenplay. 
He knows every cast and crew member 
by name, though he calls most of the 
Japanese “Freddy,” thinks _ privately 
“they should all be called Kim.” The 
cast and crew are impressed. A prop 
man claims “He really listens to you.” 
Actor Tatsuya Mihashi, “the Japanese 
Robert Taylor,” calls him a director 
“who knows what secrets an actor 
should have.” U.S. Actor Brad Dexter 
credits him with “tremendous radar.” 
Uniformly, they are agreed that only 
the movie is an unknown quantity. Di- 
rector Sinatra is visibly a pro. 

No More Clyde. It seems an odd role 
for a fellow who was supposed to end 
his days as a careless carouser and 
muscular seducer. But then times have 
changed. The celebrated Rat Pack has 
dispersed and left its leader not much 
the worse for wear, and maybe just 


In the film, English subtitles will do it 
for them 





WITH DAUGHTER 


WITH JAPANESE SOLDIER 
Desire became acute. 


widely 
once ca- 
tered to the smallest lingual group on 
the globe has changed; gone with the 
wind are “Dullsville,” “Spooksville,” and 


better. Even the 


vocabulary that 


a little bit 
publicized 


“Clyde.” Sinatra’s new lingo consists 
largely of a single all-purpose noun 
—"bird’—that has a thousand mean- 
ings. Sinatra loves them all, last week 
inquired of a friend, “Did you grow 
any orchids in your bird over the weck- 
end?” and said of a bumbling Holly- 
wood producer, “He does have a way 
of stepping on his bird.” 

He has a rented $2,000-a-month 
beach-front house, which the owner had 
decorated (for $20,000) in orange. The 
draperies, ashtrays, towels and dishes 
are Orange. And so are the silk pajamas 
Sinatra sits around in, drinking Jack 
Daniels whisky, which is reddish-brown, 
but which goes well with what the new 
pack calls the “national color.” 


TELEVISION 


Poor Emmy 

The movies have Oscars, the theater 
Tonys, so in 1948 television got itself 
Emmys. 

It might better have got itself a case 
of foot-and-mouth disease. For one 
thing, there are so many TV programs 
that nobody can begin to see them all. 
Then there are the absurd lengths to 
which the Academy of Television Arts 
and Sciences has gone to spread the 
joy around, with complicated categories 
that still leave such impossible compe- 
titions as this year’s between Leonard 
Bernstein and Vic Damone for the Out- 
standing Program Achievement in the 
Field of Music. And to make it all 
even sillier, the networks often pay for 
their employees’ memberships in the 
academy—big heartedness that fosters 
the cynical notion that network loyalty 
is expected come ballot time. 

Last week, with the awards due on 
May 25, CBS News Chief Fred W. 
Friendly came right out and called 
Emmy a tart. “Insofar as CBS News is 
concerned,” he wrote in a memo to the 
staff, “we have not and shall not pur- 
chase memberships for our employees; 
we shall not participate in the awards 
ceremonies, and I recommend that we 
even desist from voting in this so-called 
competition.” 

President James T. Aubrey Jr. fol- 
lowed suit for the entire CBS network, 
and so did President Thomas Moore 
of ABC although many CBS and ABC 
shows are independently produced. 
That left NBC and Emmy going steady 
by default, at least until May 25. The 
network rose gallantly to the occasion, 
tongue-lashing the girl's deserters—a 
“classic of sham and hypocrisy” and 
“an effective publicity stunt.” Curiosity 
about what they would do about the 
flock of absentee award winners may 
well give the show its highest Nielsen 
rating yet. 

The lady's last gasp may be her best 
moment, 
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Come, come, Gentlemen. 
One of us vintin 


_ hasto be kidding. 


And then again, maybe not. 
Maybe every Scotch-maker uses “‘light”’ in a different sense. 
| It’s that kind of word. 

Let us at least lighten our own darkness. 

What we mean by “‘lightness”’ is smoothness. 

To discover what we mean by smoothness, go to your local 
bar, order a shot of your regular Scotch, and sip. 

Then follow the same procedure with a glass of Chivas 
Regal, every drop of which is aged 12 years. 

You'll detect a difference. 

(The age of Chivas has a lot to do with it. So have the 
prize Glenlivet whiskies we use.) 

We say Chivas Regal is smoother. 

But please feel free to call it lighter, mellower, “A 
rounder, softer, gentler or just plain better. 


SPIRITS CO,, NEW YORK, N.Y 
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Clete Boyer has loosened his collar. 


(the new V-Matic™ adjustable collar by Manhattan”) 





Sure, you know your neck size. But what happens after a big meal, a weight gain or loss, or a change in the 





weather? V-Matic, exclusive with Manhattan; is the first collar ever that you can adjust [ 
nvisibly, easi st loosen your tie knot to loosen the collar. You look neat. | 


You feel great. You'll never get hot under the 


collar again. V-Matic comes in Mantrim*contour- y AWanhaltan aA “a 





y, neat ra _ £ » L 
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cut body styling that slims and flatters. In a 
variety of collar styles and fabrics. From 











Adjust your te knot to enjoy V-Matic com 
























R. P. Jackson did. 


R. P. ‘‘Red’’ Jackson, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, not only covered 82,000 miles in 10 
months—he did it all in one car. A Chrysler. ‘‘Red’’ drove through 15 states including 
Alaska, and western Canada. Over some of the roughest roads in the world. 

Yet he needed repairs only once—to replace a rear wheel bearing. And his 
dealer took care of that. 

Now he’s off again, in the only car he trusts—a Chrysler, a ’64. 

If you’d like a car like that, one that’s big, tough and looks as good as the one 
below—see your Chrysler dealer. A Newport 4-door sedan similar to Mr. Jackson’s has 
a manufacturer’s suggested retail price of $2901, before state and local taxes, destination 
charges, options. Interested? CHRYSLER: engineered better than any car in its class 


Be sure to watch Bob Hope and the Chrysler Theater, NBC-TV, Fridays 








Chrysler 300 4-Door Hardtop 


CHRYSLER DIVISION 7 CH RYSLER 


YN MOTORS CORPORATION 








MODERN LIVING 





LEISURE 
But How Many Readers? 


Reading is an arcane art. Nobody 
but a man, his conscience and possibly 
his wife can ever know whether he has 
opened the books that line his shelves. 
But publishers are interested in sales, 
not consumption, and any market re- 
searcher can tell them who buys what, 
when and where. The latest survey of 
book-buying habits, printed in Publish- 
ers’ Weekly and based on interviews in 
New York, Washington and San Fran- 
cisco, confirms some old publishing as- 
sumptions and springs a few mild sur- 
prises. Among the findings: 
> The most inveterate book buyers, by 
age, belong to the 18-to-34 age group, 
known in market-research jargon as “the 
age of acquisition’; roughly half of 
them bought at least one book in the 
past month. 
> 40% of the total population ques- 
tioned bought one or more books in the 
past month, and men bought as many 
as women. 
> Hardback and paperback sales were 
evenly divided. 
> An erudite 9% of the population 
(representing upper income and educa- 
tion brackets) bought 54% of all the 
books sold. 


RETIREMENT 
Down Mexico Way 


Where can a man go to get some real 
living out of a pension check—a place 
where it’s a sunny 70° all year round, 
where a five-room house can be had 
for $40 a month and a live-in maid for 
$16, where the family food bill may 
be measured in pennies per day, with 
beer at 8¢ a bottle and gin at 98¢ a 
quart? The answer to this daydream- 
ing question is not nowhere; it’s Mexico, 

More and more retired U.S. citizens 
are discovering a bargain dolce vita 
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across the Rio Grande. And the Mexi- 
can government is doing its best to 
help the process of discovery. This 
month speakers from the National 
Council of Tourism, headed by ex- 
president Miguel Aleman, are cam- 
paigning throughout North America to 
build up Mexico’s industria de los vie- 
jitos—the oldster industry—which the 
council estimates would be worth $400 
million a year if Mexico could attract 
only 1% of the annual retirees in the 
U.S. and Canada. 

Mexico's imported gringos include all 
kinds. At the peak there are the sleek 
fat cats of Cuernavaca and Acapulco, 
reading their air-mailed New York 
Times in their white-walled gardens 
and practicing kitchen-Spanish on the 
servants, who have servants of their 
own. At the other end of the scale, 
and potentially more important to both 
Mexico and the U.S., are Americans 
with as little as $150 a month, who 
have worked out a comfortable design 
for living in such modest places as 
Chapala and Ajijic. 

Paseos & Tortillas. In these two 
pretty towns on 48-mile-long Lake 
Chapala, 30 miles south of Guadala- 
jara, some 900 retired men and women 
from the U.S. are living with—not 
away from—the Mexicans. The wife of 
a retired mining engineer may not in- 
vite the wife of a Mexican fisherman 
for tea, but she lives two doors away, 
she haggles in the same market for the 
same kind of food, and when they meet 
on the street, Dofra Margarita greets 
Donia Margaret as a neighbor. 

The Americans of Chapala and 
Ajijic have adopted many Mexican 
ways as their own. They look forward 
to the Thursday and Saturday paseo of 
boys and girls circling the town plaza 
in opposite directions to look each 
other over and flirt their way into mar- 
riage. They are careful to cover their 
mouths against the night air “to avoid 


AMERICAN HOMES NEAR LAKE CHAPALA 
Where even the servants have servants. 





catching cold,” and not to gush over a 
Mexican baby, out of respect for the 
Indians’ belief that this will give the 
child the evil eye. They say “This is 
your home” when guests enter their 
houses, and they serve frijoles instead 
of potatoes and tortillas instead of 
white bread. 

On their part, the Mexicans of Lake 
Chapala have gained far more than the 
$200,000 their American neighbors 
spend there each month and the em- 
ployment they give to maids and house- 
boys, gardeners and mechanics. The 
Americans have helped build a road 
and two schools. Their wants have 
nudged local markets into a wider range 
of merchandise. 

Happiness with Highballs. Some of 
the retirees of the area are Korean 
war veterans living on pensions that 
are too low to give them the official 
status of “immigrant retired.” This is 
a Category instituted two years ago by 
the Mexican government, granting, to 
those of 55 and over who have in- 
comes of at least $240 a month per 
man (and $80 for his wife and every 
child of 1S or over) the privilege of 
entering Mexico duty-free with their 
own household furniture and a car and 
living in the country without the exit 
and re-entry required every six months 
for those on tourist visas. After five 
years’ residence, they may become full 
residents of Mexico, with permission 
to take jobs, and most of the privileges 
of citizenship except voting. . 

More affluent retirees are Laurence 
and Helen Hartmus, both 60, who have 
lived in Ajijic for ten years, where they 
bought a four-bedroom house with all 
modern conveniences plus a swimming 
pool, garden, garage and workshop for 
$16,000. Mining Engineer George W. 
Mitchell, 64, and his wife Pauline have 
some $500 a month, but they find that 
they spend only about $300 of it liv- 
ing in a comfortable house and em- 
ploying two housemaids and a gardener. 
“We retired here because the climate 
is the best in the world and living is 


FELIPE CHANO 


53 


TUMTHONG IN ELEPHANT-RAMA 


so cheap that you can almost laugh,” 
says Mitchell. 

Even for the country club set. Dues 
at the Chapala Country Club are $5.60 
a month for two, caddie fees 35¢ for 
18 holes, and back at the 19th after- 
ward, a rum highball comes to 16¢. 


THE CITY 


News in Zoos 

There seems to be something both 
pleasing and prestigious in having wild 
animals where you want them. The 
bachelor Prince Rainier of Monaco 
made a lasting impression on Movie 
Actress Grace Kelly by showing her 
around his private zoo, and he had 
plenty of royal precedent. Some 3,000 
years ago, Egypt's Empress Hatasu sent 
out a whole fleet in search of new ani- 
mals to stock her private menagerie; 
Emperor Wen, the first of China's Chou 
dynasty (12th century B.C.), had a col- 
lection of animals he called “the Garden 
ol Intelligence”; Roman Emperor Oc- 
tavius Augustus had no fewer than 420 
tigers, 260 lions and 600 assorted other 
specimens from Africa. 

Wild animals are mostly a municipal 
matter today, but they are more popu- 
lar than ever. Of the 30 largest cities in 
the U.S. only two do not have at least 
one zoo (Minneapolis and Newark), 
Recently Los Angeles announced plans 
for a new $6,600,000 zoo designed by 
Architect Charles Luckman. Indianapolis 
has just opened a twelve-acre, $800,000 
children’s zoo as a mere preliminary to 
a 38-acre main zoo to be added within 
the next four years. 

The Indianapolis children’s zoo con- 
tains a Japanese garden, with pagoda, 
pool and bridge, in which a collection of 
Japanese wildlife run free; a miniature 
train tours the grounds behind a replica 
of an 1863 locomotive: a walk-in whale 
has an aquarium in his stomach; there 
is an underwater glass panel for viewing 
submarine life and an underground pan- 
el to watch burrowing animals at work. 
An “elephant-rama”™ houses a baby ele- 
phant named Tumthong, bought with 
the nickels and dimes of 100,000 In- 
dianapolis and Marion County school- 
children. And of course there is a chick- 
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ARCHITECT EVERLY 
Behind the moat. 


en hatchery—a staple of children’s zoos 
because they are not only educational 
for the small fry but also supply live 
food for a grownups’ zoo’s snakes. 

Paddling Through Animals. Dreamer- 
up of all this zoological ingenuity is 
North America’s No. | architect to the 
animal world, Robert Everly, 58, of 
Winnetka, Ill. Everly got into zoo de- 
signing ten years ago as a byproduct of 
planning recreation areas, and has trav- 
eled all over the world studying old zoos 
and p!anning new ones. 

Most zoos, says Everly, suffer from 
lack of long-range planning, plus ig- 
norance on the part of architects, who 
have a tendency to treat the buildings 
as monuments, making them too big, 
impossible to heat, and badly ventilated. 
Then, too, the modern conception of a 
zoo’s function is quite different from 
what it was 50 years ago, when the 
main idea was to display curious crea- 
tures. Today the emphasis is on pre- 
senting a representative selection of the 
world’s animals in surroundings that 
simulate their native environments. 

Carrying out the principle pioneered 
by Hamburg’s Hagenbeck Zoo, Everly 
and most modern zoomakers do away 
with bars and cages as far as possible, 
separate animals from peop!e by rela- 
tively invisible barriers, such as moats 
—a technique that Chicago's Brookfield 
zoo and the excellent St. Louis zoo pi- 
oneered in the U.S. The most advanced 
arrangement, to be followed in Los An- 
geles’ new zoo, is to group animals geo- 








MODEL FOR OMAHA 


graphically. In Everly’s Angrignon Park 
Zoo in Montreal, he plans an “African 
Veld” with antelope, eland, ostrich, rhi- 
noceros, hippopotamus; “South Ameri- 
can pampas” with tapir, llama, deer: and 
an “Asian Plain” (antelope, sheep, deer 
and birds), A navigable river will flow 
through the zoo’s center so that visitors 
can paddle by and watch the wildlife 
grazing on the shore. 

Everly plots the movements of the 
humans as carefully in the modern zoo 
as those of the animals. In the zoo he 
is building in Omaha, for instance, vis- 
itors start at the top of a gentle slope 
and walk downhill all the way—some- 
times above the animals, sometimes on 
the same level—to meet their buses at 
the foot. 

Up-to-date zoos separate outsiders 
and inmates with  glass—sometimes 
electrified to discourage assau!t—which 
also serves to protect the animals from 
human germs and the lethal things peo- 
ple are so fond of offering animals to 
eat. Glass, though, is not for lions. “En- 
close a lion in a glass cage and you'll 
drive him crazy,” says Everly. 

Saving the Species. Zoos are going in 
for more showmanship, such as the red- 
light rooms, in which nocturnal animals 
are tricked by the red lights into think- 
ing day is night, therefore moving 
around for the audience instead of 
snoozing the visiting hours away. They 
are also expanding. San Diego, which 
already has the largest animal collec- 
tion in the world, is planning to add six 
acres, and Zoo Designer Everly cur- 
rently has enlargement programs under 
way at Denver, Columbus, Boston and 
Johannesburg. 

“Zoos are more important, as well as 
more popular than they used to be,” says 
Everly, “because of the number of spe- 
cies that are disappearing from the 
earth. It’s estimated that one species of 
animal has disappeared every year for 
the past 50 years.* With the great game 
preserves of Africa being cut into, the 
only place to protect all Kinds of species 
is in our zoos.” 
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Among them: Barbary lion, 
zelle, Florida wolf, Carolina 
Henshaw’s grizzly. 
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Carlton 


ANALYSES OF THE SMOKE OF SAMPLES OF CARLTONCIGA 
RETTES ARE MADE PERIODICALLY BY AN INDEPEND 
ENT RESEARCH LABORATORY. ANALYSES DURING THE 
MOST RECENT TEST PERIOD PRIOR TO THE MANUFAC 
TURE OF THE CIGARETTES IN THIS PACKAGE AVERAGED 


“TAR’* 2.7 MG ; ceseeeesPER CIGARETTE 
NICOTINE 0.3 MG x3 PER CIGARETTE 


*SMOKE COMPONENTS COMMONLY 
BUT INACCURATELY CALLED “TAR 
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See for yourself. 





This is Carlton, the unusual new cigarette from The American 
Tobacco Company. Everything about Carlton is selected and crafted 
to produce this one result: {Low “tar” and nicotine, with real 
smoking pleasure.} It is so low in “tar” and nicotine we print test 
results on all packs and cartons.G Carlton has a distinctive blend, 
high porosity paper, special air vents, and a new “flavor filter” with 
activated charcoal which actually enriches the taste.G We believe 
you'll want to try Carlton. We also believe you will find it a new 
and pleasurable smoking experience. Give Carlton the time it 
takes you to smoke a carton. See for yourself eminy 2 toro Mow Cypany 
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COCKPIT, CANARD & AIRSCOOPS 
Speed can be dangerous. 


AERONAUTICS 
The Supersonic Cobra 


The Air Force officers who chris- 
tened their controversial new research 
plane the Valkyrie were probably con- 
fused. Valkyries were the screaming 
maidens of Nordic mythology who se- 
lected the warriors who were to fall in 
battle, and conducted them to Valhalla. 
But when the long-delayed XB-70A was 
finally rolled out of its hangar at North 
American Aviation last week, no one 
else knew what to call it either. Some 
said it looked like a hooded cobra; to 
others it was a praying mantis, a fly- 
ing anteater, a banana split towing an 
orange crate. To Brigadier General 
Fred J. Ascani, Air Force chief of the 
project, the shining white monster was 
a beautiful flying bird. “It looks like 
it's doing Mach 3 just sitting on the 
ground,” he said fondly. 

Strange Design. According to pres- 
ent Defense Department plans, the 
XB-70A will never be used as a bomb- 
er, and only two prototypes will be 
built. But from its graceful) curving 
nose to its folding wingtips the plane is 
radically new; into its strange, almost 
frightening design, $1.3 billion of engi- 
neering and scientific imagination have 
already been poured. Heavier and long- 
er than any other airplane, it is designed 
to cruise at three times the speed of 
sound (roughly 2,000 m.p.h.) for an 
“intercontinental” distance. The engi- 
neering innovations that were tried in 
its construction may well affect every 
high-speed airplane built in the foresee- 
able future. 

One of the aerodynamic advances 
was the use of “compression lift.” Ev- 
ery supersonic airplane generates shock 
waves in the air around it, and at three 
times the speed of sound those waves 
are extremely powerful. The engines 
and air intakes of the XB-70A are 
placed under its delta wing, and their 
bulk encourages a shock wave to form 
just where the upward force of its com- 
pressed air can be caught and used as 
free lift. Speedboats do something sim- 
ilar when they climb out of the water 
and plane along on their bottoms. 

Compression lift will be a help, but 
the Valkyrie needs much more of a 
boost. It could not hope to succeed 
without unprecedented strength com- 
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bined with lightness and heat resist- 
ance. At 70,000 ft., where it will fly, 
the temperature is far below zero, but 
at Mach 3, air friction will heat parts 
of the structure to 650° F., which is 
well above the softening point of alumi- 
num and magnesium. To avoid such 
dangers, some parts of the ship were 
made of titanium, that new miracle 
metal, lavishly used in the delta-wing 
A-I1. But more than half of the 
XB-70A’s structural weight is “stainless 
steel honeycomb sandwich.” This so- 
phisticated material, which is compara- 
ble to the light cellular wing bones of 
large birds, is made by brazing thin steel 
skins to hexagonal steel cells. It is ex- 
tremely light, but almost as strong as 
if it were made of solid metal. 

The steel sandwich is also an excel- 
lent insulator, Keeping the searing heat 
outside from reaching the plane's vul- 
nerable innards. The rear fuselage, 
though, is heated from inside by the 
engines and from outside by the racing 
air. In flight it will reach 1,000° F., so 
it is made of high-strength tool steel, 
which does not lose its strength even 
when white-hot. 

Folding Tips. Like all delta-wing 
planes, the XB-70A tends to get nose- 
heavy at high speeds when the wing's 
center of lift shifts toward the stern. 
To counteract this tendency, two small 
wings called canards are set like large 
trim tabs, just aft of the cabin. But even 
the canards are not enough; as Mach 3 
approaches, the tips of the delta wing 
will be folded downward. This will shift 
the center of lift forward and add direc- 
tional stability. It also adds a hazardous 
complication to the plane's construction, 

The 550,000-lb, XB-70A_ will be 
shoved along by six General Electric 
YJ-93 engines, each with 30,000 Ibs. of 
thrust. The engines’ turbine blades are 
air-cooled to keep them from melting, 
and the afterburners, which are used 


Movable windshield and nose ramp 
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as Trimmable canards 


continuously at high speed, run white- 
hot. The two boxlike air intakes, each 
one feeding three engines, are 80 ft. 
long and high enough for a man to 
walk erect in their gaping maws. They 
are rigged with movable walls, ports 
and bypass doors to keep the entering 
air at the right pressure and tempera- 
ture. The engines are grouped close to 
the centerline of the plane so that if one 
of them fails, the loss of thrust will not 
cause a dangerous yaw. 

The hydraulic system that works the 
giant control surfaces uses up 2,000 
h.p., more than the output of both 
engines of a wartime B-25 bomber. If 
built conventionally, it would have been 
far too heavy; for the XB-70A, fluid 
pressure was raised to 4,000 Ibs. per 
sq. in. in unusually thin tubing. Such 
changes save weight, but they also in- 
crease the hazards of a system that has 
already proved a notorious source of 
aircraft trouble. 

Protective Fuel. The fierce heat that 
will surround the XB-70A in flight was 
an overriding problem for its designers. 
Almost every part had to be heat- 
resistant. The tires, for example, are 
made by B.F. Goodrich out of material 
that stands twice the temperature that 
melts ordinary airplane tires. To dispel 
the heat that will fight its way toward 
the crew, North American’s engineers 
decided to make the fuel carry it away. 
While the XB-70A is cruising at Mach 
3, its fuel will circulate, cooling the 
interior, absorbing enough heat every 
minute to evaporate four gallons of 
water. Inside, if nothing goes wrong, an 
air-conditioning unit will be able to 
keep the cabin comfortable. 

All through the plane are details that 
cause cold shudders as well as admira- 
tion. Titanium and stainless steel skins 
are “sculptured” chemically, sometimes 
to a thinness of .007 in. to save ounces 
of weight. Electric motors run at a 


Fuel tanks 


Compression lift: 


Delta wing (center of lift moves 
aft above Mach 1.) 


shock waves buoy up wing; 
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Westinghouse has moved this seawater conversion plant to Cuba 


tional units. When completed, they will 
provide the Base with all the water it 
needs. 

There are 29 other Westinghouse desait- 
ing plants in operation or on order through- 
out the world. 


Fresh water for our men in Cuba soon will 
flow abundantly from the Caribbean Sea, 
A plant Westinghouse built two years ago 
at San Diego has been moved to the 
Guantanamo Naval Base. 

When Castro shut off water lines serving 


the Base, the U.S. Navy decided to supply 
its own fresh water, completely independ- 
ent of mainland sources. 

The Navy Bureau of Yards and Docks 
asked Westinghouse to transfer the San 
Diego plant to Cuba, and build two addi- 





You can be sure if it's Westinghouse 








You’ve just met 
Plymouth’s Barracuda: 

the nifty new fastback 
that seats 5,and costs 
less than $2500. 
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And get this: 
the back seat folds down, 


*“Less than $2500" is based on Manufacturer's Suggested Retail Price for lowest-priced 6-cylinder 
model, exclusive of destination charges, state and local taxes, if any, and optional equipment. 


creating 7 feet 


of fully carpeted 


If it’s just you 
and somebody in 
the front bucket 
seats, fold the 
back seat down 
for 7 feet of 


“anything” space, 
Anything from 
luggage to mummies, 


If it's more than 

just you and somebody, 
you still have room 

for stowing things 
here behind the seat 


If you're wondering about 
a place for valuables, 

a security panel comes up 
and locks into place to 
make a trunk, right here. 








“anything” space. 


The Barracuda is a true fastback. 
It can be a sports car, family 
car, carry-all, anything you want 
it to be. (Except dull!) 
Standard equipment includes 
front bucket seats, flip-down rear 
seat, tinted glass in rear window, 


and trunk space for locking your 
valuables. 
And all for less than $2500.* 
Optional equipment includes a 
273-cubic-inch V-8 engine, floor- 
mounted 4-speed shift, racing- 
type steering wheel, and wheel 


covers with exposed chrome- 
plated lugs. Sharp. 

The spectacular new Barracuda 
is worth a trip to your Plymouth 
Dealer’s, if only to open the trunk 
and look straight through to the 
windshield. 


Barracuda 


The spectacular new fastback by Plymouth 
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A NEW TECHNIQUE FOR COOLING SPACE METALS 
'S BASED ON THE PRINCIPLE OF THE LIQUID IMPREGNATED SPONGE) 
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temperature that would bake a cake. 
Such novel techniques—and thousands 
more that have been used in the XB- 
70A—are interesting but highly experi- 
mental. They will call for elaborate and 
repeated testing before the dangerous 
cobra can attempt its first high-speed 
flight, scheduled for this summer. 


ELECTRONICS 


Quotations by Computer 

No more eye-straining squint at 
changing figures on the office board. 
No more phone calls to the busy op- 
erators at the exchange. No more time 
wasted searching out symbols on a pa- 
per tape. Not for some New York stock 
brokers, anyway. If they are dealing 
in stocks listed on New York’s Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange and subscribe to 
the exchange’s computerized Am-Quote 
service, they can dial for information 
and get it automatically by voice. 

The Am-Quote system, built by Tele- 
register Corp. of Stamford, Conn., is 
based on a relatively simple computer 
that records all the figures reported 
from the floor of the exchange and holds 
them available for questioning. From 
the broker's telephone, an extra line 
runs to the computer. After pressing a 
button to activate the line, the broker 
merely dials the code numbers of the 
stock in which he is interested. In a 
second the computer answers in a tone- 
less but pleasant voice. It repeats the 
stock’s code letters, then gives the latest 
information—the bid price, the high, 
the low, etc. 

The 57 words and letters of the ma- 
chine’s vocabulary* were originally 
spoken into a recording device by Wal- 
ter Jennison, a Teleregister Corp. en- 
gineer who could speak with the nec- 
essary clarity. Then the words were 
recorded on a revolving magnetic drum. 
What the computer does is to extract 
the latest quotations from its contin- 
ually refurbished memory, translate 
them into the proper words taken from 
the drum, and transmit them to the lis- 
tening broker over the telephone line. 
It makes no mistakes, never gets tired, 
and costs $100 per month. 

Other companies present instant stock 
information visually. Scantlin Electron- 
ics Inc. prints figures on a tape when 
questioned in a proper code; Ultronic 
Systems Corp. uses small lights that 
give three digits of information at a 
time. In this fiercely competitive field, 
Teleregister will have an advanced en- 
try: a desk device hooked to its com- 
puter that will flash the information on 
a screen. But none of these visual sys- 
tems are likely to be quite so impressive 
as the embalmed voice of Walter Jenni- 
son speaking tonelessly for Am-Quote’s 
computer. 





* The 26 letters of the alphabet, 13 numbers 


(0 through 9, plus 11, 13, 15. Other num- 
bers are spoken as separate digits); 18 words 
(offer, last, open, high, low, volume, up, off, 
even, and, half, none, quarter, eighth, teenth, 
quarters, eighths, teenths). 
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Culinary Emancipator 





(epochal advance in prandial scheduling) 


Prior to the conception and fabrication of the Robertshaw ‘'cook and 
hold" contro! systems for domestic gas and electric range ovens, 
possible terminal absenteeism from the kitchen was circumscribed. 
Heretofore, viands prepared under automatic oven control had to be 
extricated immediately upon completion of the culinary process to 
preclude thermal over-exposure or desiccation. The new and revolu- 


tionary application of chronometric and calorimetric control initially 
brings victuals to gustatory perfection, then instigates diminution of 
oven temperature to a lower level, terminating further cooking but 
sustaining the comestibles at their serving zenith throughout many 
hours duration. Presently available at your local merchants in your 
favorite brand-name kitchen range—superlative models primarily. 


a 
P.S. The last word in “automatic control" is still Robertshaw *. 





students: opportunity 


(An invitation to college, graduate and part-time students) 
You can earn substantial amounts of money through- 
out the year—and gain practical business experience 
—by making TIME, LIFE and SPORTS ILLUSTRATEO 
Subscriptions available to students. No previous ex 
perience necessary; no paperwork and billing in 
volved. You will be given free selling supplies, make 
liberal commissions and set your own working hours 
(You may also participate in special projects and 
marketing research at extra fees 

For more than 30 years, TIME Inc. has authorized 
students as its representatives on campuses Com 
Mission earnings have helped thousands of students 
underwrite portions of their educational expenses 
If you are interested, you are invited to apply to the 


Time Inc. College Bureau 


TIME & LIFE Bidg., Rockefeller Center 
Wew York 20, N.Y. 


motice with your letter If you're eli- 





enclosing th 





gible, and your application +s accepted, you'll be 
notified immediate nd receive your sales materials 
and instructions promptly 


~ Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itch- Relieves Pain 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H®, Ask for it at all drug 
counters, 
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Allied 
moves more 
executives to 

new challenges 
than any other 
van line 


ALLIED 
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THEOLOGY 
An Existential Way 
Of Reading the Bible 


When God spoke to man centuries 
ago, it was far easier to believe that the 
sun stood still or water turned into wine. 
But what is science-minded man to 
make of the Bible? How can he extract 
its real meaning for today from a hard- 
to-swallow supernatural framework? 
These are not easy questions, and late- 
ly they have been getting a rather hard 
answer from Dr. Rudolf Bultmann’s 
Marburg Disciples (Time, June 21), 
who dominate German theology the 
way the Russians rule chess. They call 
their answer “the new hermeneutic.” 

Solving the problem of hermeneutic 
—meaning the theory of interpretation 





THEOLOGIANS EBELING & FUCHS 


tion of these principles. Far wider in 
scope, the new hermeneutic deals with 
the key issue of how to retranslate the 
Christian message for man today, “the 
meaning of the text in the situation of 
modern religion,” as Robinson explains 
it. So conceived, hermeneutic, which 
derives from Hermes, messenger of the 
gods, becomes the central problem of 
theology. 

The Marburg Disciples’ interest in 
reinterpreting the scriptural message. 
says Robinson, stems from two land- 
marks in 20th century theology. One 
was Karl Barth’s famous Epistle to the 
Romans of 1921, which rejected the 
rationalist, antiquarian approach of 
Protestant liberalism to scriptural texts 
and dramatically hurled at the church 
a modern interpretation of Paul that 





JACK HORNER 


WILFRIED EHRLICH 


BULTMANN 


Invented: a new hermeneutic. 


—is a game that Americans can play 
too. In the jet age, sages trom Basle 
and Marburg can breeze in to enlighten 
their U.S. colleagues at a brisk three- 
day seminar, and theology has become 
increasingly international. One proof is 
a new book called The New Hermeneu- 
tic (Harper & Row; $5), the second in a 
series devoted to a dialogue between 
Continental and American theologians 
on major religious issues, Edited by 
James M. Robinson and John B, Cobb 
Jr. of the Southern California School 
of Theology, the book contains essays 
on hermeneutic by Ernst Fuchs of Mar- 
burg and Gerhard Ebeling of Zurich, 
Their contributions are analyzed by 
three topflight U.S. thinkers: Amos 
Wilder of Harvard Divinity School, Rob 
ert Funk of Drew, and John Dillen- 
berger of San Francisco Theological 
Seminary. 7 
The Central Problem. Robinson dis- 
tinguishes the new hermeneutic (with- 
out the s) of the Marburgers and the 
traditional science of hermeneutics. 
This now somewhat neglected branch 
of theology outlined the basic principles 
of interpreting a text, in contrast to 
exegesis, which was practical applica- 
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tried to capture the spirit instead of the 
letter of his message. A more imme- 
diate source is Bultmann’s demand that 
the Bible must be demythologized—that 
is, Stripped of its fictional heaven-above. 
hell-below framework, and its message 
restated in ideas that make sense now 

The Inner Meaning. The new herme- 
neutic tries to establish the principles 
for this task of translation. Fuchs and 
Ebeling agree that one basic problem 
is understanding how language itself not 
only expressed what the Biblical writers 
had to say, but also, by the nature of 
language, limited what they could say. 
Thus, the peculiar qualities of Ist cen- 
tury Koinonia Greek, a rough-hewn lan- 
guage less graceful than the classical 
tongue of Sophocles, may have pre- 
vented St. Paul from expressing all he 
meant to say. Hermeneutic seeks to 
analyze the degree to which the Biblical 
writer's inner meaning was helped or 
hindered by the cultural instruments 
available to him. 

But how is this inner meaning to be 
recovered? The hermeneutical answer 
is: through one’s own understanding of 
the problems of existence. Fuchs and 
Ebeling believe that the Biblical books 








are existential documents—that is, they 
are efforts to answer the basic questions 
man asks of life. Armed with his own 
understanding of the questions raised by 
existence, the theologian can look with- 
in Scripture for the equivalent questions 
raised by the Biblical writer, and for 
the answers given. Only then can the 
theologian turn his mind to the problem 
of retranslating that answer in a preach- 
ing word meaningful for contemporary 
man. One key existential answer of the 
Bible is found in Jesus’ proclamation 
of the kingdom of God. In Fuchs’s 
translation, this is an announcement of 
a “time of love,” and Christian faith is 
faith in the victory of love over death. 

Cultural Limitations. In his analysis 
of hermeneutic, Dillenberger argues 
that the abstract terminology employed 
by the Germans is too far removed 
from the language of daily life. Funk 
feels that the Marburgers sometimes 
fail to see the relativity of their own 
position as interpreters. Far from being 
a philosophical absolute, existentialism 
is itself a product of history and thus 
subject to the limitations of language. 
Theologians therefore must remember 
that their own expression of the existen- 
tial questions may be quite as limited 
as was St. Paul's. Wilder, who is a 
brother of Playwright Thornton, criti- 
cizes Fuchs’s emphasis on faith as obe- 
dience, ignoring the New Testament 
concern for the content of faith. In a 
chatty postscript, Fuchs answers that 
his colleagues are aware of the cultural 
limitations of existentialism; but they 
still believe it is the most useful starting 
point for their Biblical reinterpretation. 

Robinson and Cobb are pleased that 
their series’ first volume, The Later 
Heidegger and Theology, has already 
been translated into German, showing 
that a dialogue is in process. Although 
both books are forbidding in tone and 
terminology, the editors argue that the 
problems considered are not purely 
academic. Far from being a blue-sky 
issue, hermeneutic grapples with some- 
thing that faces every preacher—how 
to make God's word vivid for a con- 
gregation—and represents a link be- 
tween the pastoral ministry and aca- 
demic theology. Says Robinson: “The 
new hermeneutic is designed to help the 
pastor do what he’s paid to do: to tell 
people about Christianity in terms of 
their own lives.” 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 
Flying Red Hats 


Inspired, perhaps, by travel-minded 
Pope Paul—who is likely to follow up 
his Holy Land trip with a visit to Bom- 
bay’s Eucharistic Congress this fall— 
European cardinals of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church are on the move these days, 
and lately the red hats have been pop- 
ping up all over the U.S. 

Bearded Eugene Cardinal Tisserant 
of the Roman Curia, 80, dean of the 
Sacred College, stopped in on old cleri- 
cal friends in New York, Chicago, St. 
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Louis and Spokane, emerged from the 
shadows for only a few public func- 
tions: one of them was representing 
Pope Paul at the dedication of Notre 
Dame's new $8,000,000 library. Anoth- 
er Curia officer, Paolo Cardinal Marel- 
la, 69, presided over the unveiling ol 
the Pieta at the New York World's 
Fair, and brought Francis Cardinal 
Spellman a sentimental gift from Pope 
Paul: a topaz brooch once worn by 
Pius XII on state occasions. Marella re- 
turned home with four honorary doc- 
torates, including one from Catholic 
University, which last year barred four 
progressive theologians from giving lec- 
tures there; conservative Marella com- 
mended the university for its loyalty to 
the teachings of the Holy See. 

Iwo ranking progressive cardinals 
flew in from northern Europe and made 
some headlines. Franziskus Cardinal K6- 
nig of Vienna, 58, chief negotiator be- 
tween the Vatican and Hungary over 
Josef Cardinal Mindszenty, reported that 
Mindszenty would leave his exile in the 
U.S. consulate if the Pope directly asked 
him to, but was determined to stay in 
Budapest until the government gave the 
church an ironclad guarantee of free- 
dom from persecution. Kénig also pre- 
dicted a Vatican Council ruling on 
mixed Protestant-Catholic marriages 
and the formation of a senate of bishops 
to help the Pope govern the church 
after the council completes its fourth 
and final session next year. 

Leo Josef Cardinal Suenens, 59, the 
debonair and witty Archbishop of Ma- 
lines-Brussels and primate of Belgium, 
had his hardest (and finest) moment 
at the University of Chicago Divinity 
School, where he spent two days field- 
ing questions from his Protestant hosts, 


including prestigious Theologian Paul 
Tillich. “The most difficult’ examina- 
tion I've ever faced,” he said. There 


and elsewhere, Suenens predicted that 
new medical research might call for 
new applications of the church’s teach- 
ing on birth control. He also suggest- 
ed that after the Vatican Council the 
church might take the first steps to 
ward cooperation with Protestant and 
Orthodox bodies in areas that did not 


require doctrinal agreement. “We 
must,” said Suenens, “make more of 
certain forms of practical collabora- 





SUENENS (CENTER) AT CHICAGO DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Predicted: a senate of bishops. 
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tion, notably in the social and humani- 
tarian field—the problems of hunger in 
the world, sickness and disasters, birth 
and housing, illiteracy and the redistri- 
bution of wealth.” 


JUDAISM 


The Jews of Britain 

Thanks to Hitler, England can now 
boast of having the largest Jewish com- 
munity in Europe, Currently 450,000 
strong, it is a proud, placid and curious- 
ly mixed branch of Judaism. Some of its 
members are descendants of Sephardic 
Jews who fled the Spanish and Portu- 
guese Inquisitions for the safety of 
Cromwell's England in the 17th centu- 
ry. Others belong to the wealthy, liter- 
ate Anglo-Jewish families, such as the 
banking Rothschilds, who began to leave 
the ghettos of Europe 100 years later 
and came to exert great economic and 
political power in Britain, Liberal in 
outlook, sometimes casual in religious 
observance, traditional Anglo-Jewry is 


oddly yoked with more recent immi- 
grants from Eastern Europe—rigidly 
Orthodox Jews, fearful that their tra- 


ditional beliefs will be corrupted by the 
alien world of the goyim. 

Abrogating Laws. Last week British 
Judaism was split by its worst schism 
ever—over whether it should adapt to 
modern life or reject it for the sake 
of Israel's carefully nourished beliefs. 
Cause of the schism is the modern- 
minded theological outlook of Dr. Louis 
Jacobs, 43, a Biblical scholar who be- 
tween 1954 and 1960 was rabbi of the 
New West End Synagogue in Bayswa- 
ter, a traditional center of worship for 
many Anglo-Jewish families. Although 
he is Orthodox in practice, Jacobs has 
long shocked his bearded rabbinical col- 
leagues in the Orthodox-controlled 
United Synagogue, Britain's largest Jew- 
ish organization, by arguing that the 
Torah contains human as well as divine 
elements. Jacobs believes that the sacred 
first five books of the Bible should be 
interpreted in the light of historical and 
archaeological evidence. For example, 
he believes that some dietary laws stem 
from ancient Hebrew hygienic practice 
rather than divine command, and there- 
fore might be abrogated. 

Jacobs’ modernism might be Chillul 
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RABBI JACOBS 
Suspected: Chillul Hashem. 


Hashem (desecration of God's name) to 
the United Synagogue, but his views 
were just right for New West End, 
which last January asked him to return 
as its rabbi. Dr. Israel Brodie, the ail- 
ing Orthodox chief rabbi of the British 
Commonwealth, refused to approve the 
appointment. Eventually the United 
Synagogue Council, composed exclu- 
sively of laymen, voted to expel the 
New West End board of lay managers. 
Standing by the Truth. To Dr. Brodie, 
the issue was clear-cut: British Judaism 
must stand by the divine inspiration and 
literal truth of the Torah. “An attitude 
to the Torah which denies the divine 
source and unity.” he said, “is directly 
opposed to Orthodox Jewish teaching.” 
A number of Jews felt that Brodie was 
defending not Orthodoxy but fundamen- 
talism:; when nearly half of the New 
West End congregation set up an inde- 
pendent synagogue with Jacobs as rab- 
bi, they received membership applica- 
tions and offers of help from many Jews 
outside of London. Last week, in the 
influential Jewish Chronicle, Jacobs an- 
swered the chief rabbi and defended the 
rebels’ liberal approach to the Torah 
‘If by ‘Orthodox’ Dr. Brodie means 
fundamentalist, then indeed I am not 
Orthodox,” he wrote. “But since when 
has Orthodoxy in Anglo-Jewry been 
equated with fundamentalism?” 


TISSERANT (WITH MITER & CROSIER) AT NOTRE DAME 
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THE THEATER 





Hit & Miss in Minnesota 


The second season of the Tyrone 
Guthrie Theater in Minneapolis opened 
with a palpable hit, Henry V, and a 
palpable miss, Saint Joan. There are 
shortcomings in both. After a year of 
playing Minneapolis, the company has 
adopted a_ broader style, giving the 
Midwest audience the kind of easy 
laughs it seems to demand. The play 
choices are scarcely venturesome, On 
the record of} the Guthrie Theater so 
far, the oft-expressed hope that decen- 
tralized regional theater might revitalize 
the enfeebled condition of the drama in 
the U.S. must be deferred. 

Henry V. Something resembling a 
thunderbolt is heard offstage. Out of 
nowhere, what seem like a hundred 
men are shouting, sweating, straining as 
they haul a cannon to stage center. It 
belches smoke. It is hidden in smoke. 
The whole theater is going up in smoke. 
A man has mounted the cannon, but it 
is difficult to see him, let alone hear 
him. He is King Henry V (George 
Grizzard), and what he is saying is, 
“God for Harry, England and St. 
George.” What the scene is saying is— 
the prop’s the thing. 

Yet this cannon is virtually the only 
conversation piece that Director Tyrone 
Guthrie has permitted himself. His Hen- 
ry V is the least tricked-up Shakespear- 
ean production that Guthrie has ever 
been associated with in the U.S. Except 
for cutting some lines for pace, he 
trusts the author and the playgoer, for a 
change, and the play flashes like an un- 
sheathed sword, keen, virile, inescapably 
compelling. It is a patriot’s poem of 





valor, a memorial ode written in the 
bright and acrid air of combat for all 
men who ever fought, bled and died for 
their country’s honor. 

For those who may legitimately have 
felt that Olivier’s magnificent film would 
dwarf future stage productions of Hen- 
ry V, Guthrie’s production is a revela- 
tion. The scope and sweep of action 
that he crams into “the wooden O” are 
astonishing. The arena stage helps, since 
action initiated offstage picks up tre- 
mendous momentum by the time it hits 
the stage: Guthrie sends soldiers wing- 
ing down the aisles like javelins. 

He is a master of crowd scenes, never 
moving bunches of people about aim- 
lessly or frantically. Like the great film 
directors, D. W. Griflith and Eisenstein, 
he achieves compositions of masses in 
motion that have esthetic force and bal- 
ance. When the soldiers circle their 
king, they are humble spokes of fealty 
wheeling around the hub of majesty. 
Men wounded and dying are draped 
onstage with the comely anguish of 
Pietas of the battlefield. 

If Guthrie competes handsomely with 
the Olivier film, his leading actor does 
not. The pattern of George Grizzard’s 
gifts and limitations comes clearer with 
each performance he gives. When there 
is a broad streak of nastiness in a char- 
acter, Grizzard plays the role splendid- 
ly, but something sly, evasive and inse- 
cure in his countenance and bearing 
saps all conviction from his attempts to 
play parts like Hamlet and Henry V. 
His “Once more unto the breach, dear 
friends” and St. Crispin’s Day (“we hap- 
py few") speeches are not plunges of 
passion but sputterings of saliva. 


car MORNIN 








GRIZZARD ATOP CANNON IN “HENRY V” 
In the acrid air of combat, an ode for all warriors. 
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Henry V alternates between high 
spirits and desolation of spirit, and Griz- 
zard is best when the morale of the 
play and the troops is lowest. When one 
of Henry's brothers, Gloucester, speaks 
fearfully of the French, the king quietly 
says, “We are in God's hands, brother, 
not in theirs.” Again, Grizzard is touch- 
ingly good as he comforts his tattered 
band on the eve of Agincourt with “a 
little touch of Harry in the night.” On 
balance, however, he does not drive the 
play forward. He is hauled through it, 
rather like the cannon. 


Saint Joan. Bernard Shaw has aged 
greatly since his death, His plays are 
beginning to settle like old houses. More 
and more cracks show in the dramatic 
structure. The carpeting of ideas is 
faded, overfamiliar and, in spots, 
threadbare. Even the wit is surprisingly 
creaky: “Oh! You are an Englishman, 
are you?” “Certainly not, my lord: I 
am a gentleman.” The ghost of Shaw 
haunts all the rooms, but his 
sounds more garrulous than eloquent, 


voice 


and he speaks with pedantry rather 
than passion. 
The play is more than ever a star 


vehicle, since only star fire will kindle 
the dramatic deadwood. As Joan, Ellen 
Geer puts her teeth into the part and 
not much else. There have been earthy 
peasant Joans (Siobhan McKenna) and 
eternal-child Joans (Julie Harris). At 
a guess, Director Douglas Campbell or 
Actress Geer conceived of the saint as 
tomboy. This tomboy Joan wants to 
conquer the English at Orléans for the 
sheer roughhousing fun of it. Thus, 
when she is captured, imprisoned and 
questioned by her inquisitors, it is mere- 
ly as if her playmates were being taken 
away from her, and there is no an- 
guishing foretaste of martyrdom. 

The rest of the cast cannot fill the 
vacuum left by this Joan, but George 
Grizzard achieves a telling comic por- 
trait of the Dauphin. He is petulant, 
epicene; he oozes suppressed venom 
Wandering erratically about the stage 
like an uncooped hen, he scratches up 
laugh after laugh 

Time has worked a peculiar irony on 
playwrights like Shaw and Ibsen. Their 
liberal, independent-minded heroes and 
heroines are beginning to sound like 
stubborn, self-willed children who re- 
fuse to grow up to reality. At the 
same time. ironically, their reactionary 
clerics and villainous statesmen are be- 
ginning to sound like paragons of good 
sense. The doctrine Shaw preaches in 
Saint Joan is every woman her own 
woman, every man his own king and 
commoner, his own lawgiver and law- 
breaker, his own god and creature. The 
very adoption of these ideas has ex- 
posed their limitations as panaceas for 
a better and happier world. 

Shaw persisted in thinking that total 
freedom total reason and total 
reason begets complete virtue. He used 
his pen like a sword, and plays that 
live by the polemical sword die that way. 


fosters 
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Yell “help” 


and watch how fast your 
mild-mannered Continental 
Insurance agent turns into 
Superman. 


Ordinarily, he’s just a quict guy ina dark Phat’s why we handle his clients’ claims 
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Special Report: Look whats 
happened to the steel skeleton 





| in isn’t a vertical column in the lacy steel 


exterior ofthe new IBM Building, 5 Gateway Center, 


in Pittsburgh. The criss-crossing structurals 
‘grow’ upward like lattice- 
work for 13 stories from 
eight points at ground level. 
The ‘inside out’ framework 
is sheathed in stainless 
steel, eliminating the need 
for an independent wall 
system. The entire building j 
seems to float on air and 
since there are no columns 


between the building’s 





walls and its service core, total and unrestricted 
use of office floor space is possible. 


In rejecting the tradi- 
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steels’ concept, widely 
promoted by U.S. Steel,to make the stunning de- 
sign idea practical. Itis the world’s first high -rise 

building to combine steels 

of three different strength 

levels in the framework in 

such a way that cach struc- 
tural member works at 

peak efficiency. 

Two of the extra-strength 


steels used in the IBM 
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in the exposed framework) shoulders the heaviest 


loads. *T-1'° Steel is almost three times as strong 


In tension as regular 


structural steel, weldable, 


and is available only from 


LS. Steel in heat-treated 


structural shapes... . lit- 


erally a new enginecring 


material. USS-developed 


TRI-TEN Steel (blue), 
used in midstructure, 
combines weldability, 40% greater strength, and 


toughness. A36 structural carbon steel (yellow) is 
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used in the members subjected to lower stresses. 


| 
Saved by the ‘combination of steels’ concept: 250 
tons of steel. In the 
past, this U.S. Steel- 
promoted idea has 


saved thousands of 


tons of dead weight 





and millions of dollars 





in major bridges. And as the IBM Building 
demonstrates, it permits beauty that is far more 
than skin deep. 


United States Steel has 





been introducing an 
average of two new or 
improved products each 
month. And we like to 
suggest Innovation in the 
use of all steel products 
If you suspect you could 
benefit from this brand of thinking, do business 
with U.S. Steel... where the big idea is innovation. 
USSteelCorp,525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 15230.USS,“T-1’ and TRI-TEN are trademarks. 


United States Steel 
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Motorists everywhere agree — Valvoline Motor advanced research. Valvoline with Chemaloy 
Oil provides the ultimate in lubrication pro- makes sure your engine stays clean, resists 
tection. For almost a century, Valvoline has wear, delivers top power. Result? Longer 
been world-famous for ie quality. engine life, savings on gas and repairs. “So 
And today, when you use Valvoline in your change now to Valvoline, world’s first—world’s 
car, you get the advantages of miracle finest motor oil. Ask for it at service stations, 
Chemaloy —an exclusive development of garages, new car dealers and speed shops. 


VALVOLINE OIL COMPANY, Freedom, Pa., Division of Ashland Oil & Refining Company 





THE PRESS 





CENSORSHIP 
It's Very Hard to Do, 


Even in South Africa 

In 1951 South Africa's Nationalist 
Party government ordered a sweeping 
investigation of the press. Party lead- 
ers were annoyed by the tendency of 
the country’s English-language papers, 
which predominate, to criticize nearly 
everything the government did. A 
seven-member press commission was 
appointed to study such unseemly jour- 
nalistic behavior, and it was granted a 
free hand and, ultimately, $500,000 to 
do the job. Last week, more than 13 
years later, the commission finally 
dropped its findings before Parliament. 

Dropped was the right word. The 
report ran to nine thick volumes, 4,262 
pages, and more than 1,000,000 words. 
Obviously, the commissioners had taken 
their assignment seriously. One of them 
had died during the long labor, and five 
had been replaced. The commission had 
sifted through truckloads of press dis- 
patches, and had exhausted seven sec- 
retaries in reaching its conclusions, 
which added up to an unpleasant sur- 
prise. What the commission recommend- 
ed was nothing short of absolute gov- 
ernment control over all press copy 
leaving South Africa. 

Unscrupulously Tendentious. The re- 
port proposed registration of all foreign 
correspondents. It also recommended 
a Parliament-appointed press council 
with power to censor all outgoing copy 
and to levy unlimited—and unappeala- 
ble—fines against correspondents whose 
stories failed to meet the government's 
standards of good journalism. 

What those standards were the re- 
port made exhaustively clear. Every dis- 
patch examined during the years of 
inquiry—billions of words in all—was 
meticulously measured against the com- 
mission’s four hand-picked news classi- 
fications: very bad, bad, faulty and 
good. Hardly any got a passing score. 
The proportion of “scandalous lies” in 
correspondence that got out of the 
country was put at 90%. 

Copy sent to the New York Times 
and TIME was indicted jointly as “in- 
accurate, frequently dishonest, overpar- 
tisan and hostile to South Africa and 
whites particularly the Afrikaner and 
the Nationalist Party.” Times Corre- 
spondent C. S. Sulzberger was rated 
“100% very bad.” Reuters, Ltd., the 
British wire service, was found guilty of 
“deliberately hiding the illiteracy and 
semibarbarism of the mass of the na- 
tive people.” United Press International 
transmissions rated no higher: “Blindly 
prejudiced, unscrupulously tendentious.” 
Associated Press reports “had the ap- 
pearance of having been made for the 
purpose of conducting a campaign 
against South Africa and for use in jour- 
nals opposed to South Africa, its gov- 
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ernment and those supporting its tradi- 
tional race policy.” 

Verbose Irrelevance. Such overblown 
nonsense was greeted by jeers from 
the opposition bench in Parliament. But 
even Prime Minister Hendrik Verwoerd 
himself could not have been entirely 
pleased. He had, after all, expected 
something else: a hatchet job on his 
press critics at home. Verwoerd had 
not asked for a broadside against the 
foreign press, nor had he requested 
concrete proposals of any sort. 

It was all extremely embarrassing, 
as a few bold voices noted as soon as 
the mocking laughter died. “For ver- 
bose irrelevance,” said the Johannes- 
burg Star, “the Press Commission's re- 
port has no equal in South Africa, and 
probably few equals anywhere.” Ob- 
served the Rand Daily Mail, another 
English-language daily: “This report. 
read as it stands, will do more damage 
to South Africa’s reputation overseas 
than 500 of the press messages which 
it condemns so vigorously.” The only 
foe of apartheid in Parliament added 
what could serve handsomely as the 
last word. Said Mrs. Helen Suzman, 
member for the country’s Progressive 
Party (Time, April 17): “There is noth- 
ing more calculated than this report to 
make South Africa the laughingstock 
of the civilized world.” 





MAGAZINES 
Si Elle Lit Elle Lit Elle 


“My, you look chic, Jeanne,” said 
Mme. Georges Pompidou, wife of 
France's Prime Minister, to the milk- 
maid at the Pompidous’ country place. 
Jeanne was indeed a fetching sight: 
gold sandals, gay striped frock in the 
latest mode, gleaming pearl fingertips. 
“Merci, madame,” replied Jeanne. Then 
she explained how a farmer’s daughter 
so far from Paris could keep up so sure- 
ly with style changes: “I read Elle.” 

Mme. Pompidou also reads Elle. So 
does Mme. Charles de Gaulle. So do 
800,000 other French women every 
week. The numbers justify a popular 
saying: “Si elle lit elle lit Elle (If she 
reads, she reads Elle).” And so, of 
course, do all the arbiters, pace setters 
and proprietors of Parisian haute cou- 
ture, the people whose very names spell 
female elegance around the world: 
Chanel, Givenchy, St. Laurent, Balen- 
ciaga, Dior, Courréges. None of them 
stand higher in the world of high fash- 
ion than Héléne Gordon Lazareff, 56, 
the tiny, self-assured, golden-haired edi- 
tor of Elle. 

Triumphant Catalogue. Elle does not 
so much reflect fashion as decree it. 
That sudden hemline plunge that Dior 
called the New Look did not descend 
from the salons to the boulevards until 
Héléne had endorsed it in the pages of 
her magazine. The parfum house of 


EDITOR LAZAREFF IN HER COUNTRY HOUSE OUTSIDE PARIS 
Not so much reflecting fashion as decreeing it. 
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Don't Promise What 
You Can't Deliver 


by 
Julian P. Van Winkle 


Old Fitzgerald 
Distillery 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 






“IT love a rooster,” Josh Bill- 
ings used to say, “‘for two 
things: the crow what’s in him, 
and the spur what’s on him to 
back up the crow.” 

For the past ten years these 
little columns have contained 
some fairly persistent crowing 
about the uniquely satisfying 
flavor of our old-fashioned sour- 
mash bourbon. 

But only if you have critically 
savored our famous OLD 
FrvzGERALD can you really know 
if the “spur” in its flavor backs 
up my crow. 

One of our customers writes, 
—‘‘When I have a social glass 
I don’t want a ‘panty waist’ 
whiskey, I enjoy the robust 
flavor of OLD FitzGERALD.”’ 

And it is true that, starting 
with our secret family recipe to 
the far-distant day of final aging, 
our bourbon is made solely for 
our friend and others like him 
who want to taste their whiskey. 


But there are those who don’t! 
If you are one who seeks the 
“meek and mild,’’ our OLD 
FirzGERALD may be a bit too 
vigorous for your taste. 


Yet this you'll never know 
until you try. To you I recom- 
mend the open-mindedness of 
the old vaudevillian who, asked 
if he played the violin, invari- 
ably replied: “Don’t know, I’ve 
never tried!” 

It may well be that after your 
first bottle of OLD FirzGERALD 
the blandness of your present 
whiskey may be so pale on your 
palate that you will join an inner 
circle of Bourbon Elite who have 
made Old Fitz the final choice 
of their mature tastes. 

If you will make this honest 
test, then write and tell me if 
my “crow” has been too loud, or 
—if you find it so, not loud 
enough, —I will return the favor 
by sending you our patented 
“Proof-Selector”’ jigger which 
measures out the desired amount 
of flavor from your bottle of 
Ovp FITZGERALD. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Always Bottled-in-Bond 
Mellow 100 Proof 
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Chanel, which folded its fashion line in 
1940, returned to eminence in 1956 via 
the same route. “Coco would eventually 
have launched herself,” says Mme. La- 
zareff modestly, “but we first explained 
why it wasn’t obvious how chic she is.” 
“Everything that goes into the maga- 
zine,” says Héléne Lazareff, “I must like 


| myself. | would rather go astray doing 


something too far out than to be too 
conservative. | don’t worry about what 
the couture thinks. I've given the cou- 
ture much more than I've taken.” 

In a recent issue, Elle catalogued a 
host of Elle-inspired fashion notes that 
the trade had pirated: Dior’s heavy knit 
stockings, for example, Nina Ricci’s ele- 
gant T shirt, everybody's insouciant 
high boots. When Elle’s ten-woman 
fashion crew find nothing worthy in 
the boutiques, they return with sug- 
gested Lazareff designs. Couturiers are 
usually happy to execute them at once, 
knowing that with Elle’s imprimatur 
they are sure to sell. 

Like French Bread. As the extension 
of one woman's confident taste, Elle 
has enlarged its influence steadily since 
1945, when Héléne Lazareff published 
the first issue, on paper so coarse and 
yellow that it reminded her of French 
bread. Experience on Harper's Bazaar 
and the women’s section of the New 
York Times while she was a World War 
Il refugee had encouraged her to think 
she could do as well, if not better, at 
home in France. Her husband Pierre, 
editor of Paris’ daily France-Soir, in- 
dulged the venture by giving it two 
cramped offices in France-Soir head- 
quarters on the Rue Réaumur, Today 
Elle occupies all the fifth floor, parts 
of the fourth and third. 

From birth, Elle exhibited a driving 
urge to counsel the French woman in 
every facet of her life. That first winter 
was a cold one, and Elle advised its 
readers to fight the chill in slacks, a sug- 
gestion so sensible that it promptly set a 
postwar style. As the magazine grew, its 
interests expanded: vacation planning, 
advice on romance, cooking and sewing 
instruction, even history in the form of 


| a series of famous accouchements. Its 


contents made Elle as attractive to fac- 
tory girlk—21% of its readership—as 
to manufacturers’ wives. 

Like a Chanel Gown. Editor Laza- 
reff runs her magazine with the grace- 
ful enthusiasm of a woman who wears 
command like a Chanel gown, Visitors 
to Elle’s oflices—among them delega- 
tions regularly sent over by the French 
Foreign Ministry’s section on cultural 
affairs—frequently remark that all the 
girls seem to be in uniform. And ina 
way they are. If Madame shows up one 
morning in a navy suit, next day navy 
suits will bloom all over the staff. 

But by then, Héléne Lazareff is likely 
to have demonstrated some new enthu- 
siasm. France’s host of other fashion 
magazines, some 50 in all, can only 
emulate. They can scarcely compete 
with an influence so pervasive it can 
turn a shepherdess into a mannequin. 





“It’s almost criminal the way your 
magazine is breaking down traditions,” 
complained an elegant woman from 
Languedoc to an editor from Elle. “You 
can no longer tell the difference between 
my maid, my neighbor and myself.” 


SCHOOLS 


New Curator for the Fellows 

Since 1938, some 300 selected news- 
men have left their beats to spend a 
thoughtful academic year at Harvard, 
taking whatever courses appealed to 
them. These permissive annual fellow- 
ships were made possible by a gift from 
Mrs. Lucius W. Nieman in memory of 
her husband, founder of the Milwaukee 
Journal. Except for the first year’s class 
when Poet Archibald MacLeish was 
curator, every Nieman fellow has 
shared the same counselor during his 
days at Harvard. But last week Nic- 
man Curator Louis M. Lyons, 66, was 
preparing to retire. 

A taciturn, scholarly, pipe-smoking 
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DWIGHT SARGENT 


Bostonian who spent most of his pro- 
fessional years on Massachusetts pa- 
pers, Lyons was a logical choice for 
the post. His reporting was often con- 
cerned with the campus. One of his 
first scoops, for the Springfield, Mass., 
Republican, concerned an academic 
scandal at Amherst College that led to 
the forced resignation of Amherst Pres- 
ident Alexander Meiklejohn. And even 
before departing the Boston Globe, his 
last paper, Lyons began doubling as a 
public relations aide to James B. Co- 
nant, then Harvard’s president. 

To find a successor for Curator Ly- 
ons, Harvard President Nathan M. Pu- 
sey looked no farther than the Nieman 
alumni list. There, with a little help 
from Lyons, Pusey found Dwight E. 
Sargent, 47, a Nieman fellow (1950-51) 
who newspapered in Maine and, since 
1959, has edited the New York Herald 
Tribune's editorial page. The transition 
next July should be smooth. Like Ly- 
ons, Sargent warms to journalism’s 
scholastic overtones. Moreover, says 
Lyons, “he’s a very comfortable per- 
son to have around.” Which was just 
how Dwight Sargent and all the other 
fellows felt about Louis Lyons. 
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Strictly championship material. Lots of class, 





but not flashy. Takes punishment. Goes the 


distance. In the past, however, sharkskin 
packed a bit too much heft for hot weather 

Now Hart Schaffner & Marx brings you 
Summer Sharkskin 


that stops wrinkles cold. You stay cool; your 


a new lightweight blend 





Suit neat, In the best 


sharkskin manner 
Hart Schaffner & Marx tailoring keeps the 


suit trim and fit—permanently, Take the lapels, 


for instance, Put your fingers behind one. Flip 


it forward. Notice how it springs back. Lies 


flat every time. 


The reason? Row upon row of interloop 
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ART 





Commanding Painter 


To some painters these days, the 
highest ideal is impersonality. They do 
not sign their works. They are not in- 
terested in painting out their mental 
turmoil on canvas, as were abstract ex- 
pressionists. One such artist in search 
of anonymity is Robert Indiana, 36, 
who adopted that surname from his 
native state rather than endure the 
pangs of his actual identity. 

Nonetheless, last week the young 
Hoosier was getting quite a name for 
himself. On the side of the New York 
State Pavilion at the World’s Fair is an 
Indiana “mural” made up of the letters 
E, A and T in a crisscross, which draws 
an occasional visitor in search of hot 
dogs or pizza. It is supposed to flash on 
and off with hundreds of lights, but 
every time the fair people plug it in, it 
blows its own fuse. His poster for the 
opening of the ballet theater hangs in 
Lincoln Center. A show of recent work 
opened at Manhattan's Stable Gallery, 
and to top it off, somebody who ob- 
viously cared stole one of his paintings 
from another gallery. 

ERR? Indiana is primarily known for 
his emblematic circles set in plane- 
geometry shapes like road signs. Their 
bright, unmixed colors are so unpaint- 
erly that his brush stroke cannot be 
detected, because, as he says, “impasto 
is visual indigestion.” Usually they are 
ringed with inscriptions: phrases from 
Melville and Whitman, or commands 
in broken stencil type such as Eat, 
HUG, LOVE, DIE, or ERR. These curt 
verbs, he believes, represent the vo- 
cabulary of the American dream, the 
“optimistic, generous, and naive” phi- 
losophy of plenty that is often mistaken 
for all the philosophy that the U.S. 
lives by. 





Though Pop artists shun identifying 
the social satire in their work, Indiana 
admits that he thinks “it is pretty hard 
to swallow the whole thing about the 
American dream. It started from the 
day the Pilgrims landed, the dream, the 
idea that Americans have more to eat 
than anyone else. But I remember going 
to bed without enough to eat.” 

YIELD? Indiana spent nine years 
studying art, right through a fellowship 
to the University of Edinburgh. Never- 
theless, he believes that art should not 
demand head-scratching analysis. His 
esthetic is frankly skin-deep, but “its 
comprehension can be as immediate as 
a crucifixion.” So can his emblems, dur- 
ing these times of integration struggles, 
that proclaim YIELD BROTHER. His new- 
est work, a diptych called A Mother Is 
a Mother and A Father Is a Father, 
returns to the figure, shows a barefoot 
man in hat and overcoat and a dishev- 
eled, bare-breasted, scarlet-coated 
woman, each getting out of a Model T 
Ford. The figures are Indiana’s parents, 
and the license-plate date is the year 
before his birth. “I have a notion that 
I was conceived in the back seat of a 
tin lizzie,” Indiana explains. 

Indiana’s ancestors in hard-edge im- 
agery are Charles Sheeler, Charles De- 
muth, and other U.S. precisionists; the 
lettering is akin to Stuart Davis. His 
waterfront studio overlooks the Brook- 
lyn Bridge, and among his recent works 
are images that recall Joseph Stella’s 
adoration of the bridge in paint. But 
Indiana circles them with poetry from 
Hart Crane, as he circles salvaged sail- 
ing-ship masts in his show with stac- 
cato words. Commanding, yes, but the 
weakness of his work is that the wordi- 
ness relates more to literature than 
painting, and the forms more to highly 
repetitive geometry than art. 


FRED W. MC DARRAH 


INDIANA & DIPTYCH 
The American dream in one-syllable words. 
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SUTHERLAND & “BEES” 
Reality in a polyp’s plop. 


A Harsh Ecology 

Graham Sutherland began his career 
as an engineer, and underneath his soft 
brushwork there still are ruled lines that 
lend a cubistic solidity to his work. He 
has designed posters, ceramics, a tapes- 
try for the new Coventry cathedral. His 
portraits of Winston Churchill, Somer- 
set Maugham, Lord Beaverbrook are 
masterful interpretations of character. 
But when Sutherland works impulsively, 
he always returns to surreal scenes of 
natural forms, 25 of which went on 
view last week in Manhattan's Paul 
Rosenberg & Co. galleries. 

His aim, says Sutherland, is “to catch 
and pin down the essence of that aspect 
of reality which moves me—to fix and 
mark out the shape of my sensations.” 
Sutherland’s sensations when he faces 
nature are far from rhapsodic. He is like 
a perverse Picasso run riot in a vege- 
table patch: he draws polyps plopping 
limply atop earthen walls, a skull look- 
ing as if it were a spider's web peering 
from a lattice of green leaves. Once he 
caught a huge toad, put it in a jar and 
made 50 drawings of it. “He was a 
very bad sitter,” said Sutherland. “He 
turned his back on me all the time.” 

Sutherland, 60, searches for what he 
calls “emotional paraphrases of reality.” 
He sketches while roaming the Eng- 
lish countryside or the foothills of the 
French Maritime Alps near his home 
in sunny Menton. But he says: “Can 
you imagine anything more boring than 
painting mountain gorges?” And what 
emerges on canvas, as recollected in 
his studio, is less like Turner than the 
work of his close friend Francis Bacon, 
the painter of screaming popes. Suther- 
land’s is a world that bristles with spiky 
artichokes and cacti or the angular pos- 
tures of grasshoppers and mantises. 

In Torso, the artist paraphrases anat- 
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BRITAIN’S BRUTAL 
NATURALIST 





“Torso” 


Graham Sutherland leans a mangled body 
against the drag of gravity, as if to show man 
racked by his struggle with hellish nature 








“The Fountain” 
While water bathed in mossy hues trickles 
from a tranquil fount, a snake abruptly slith- 
ers up, suggesting Eden rather than Elysium. 
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GEMINI. Project Gemini. The first team flights of two astronauts. The first link- 
ing of two space vehicles in orbit. Journeys as long as two weeks, as distant as 
10,000 miles.[ For this next major step in space,we'll need new life support equip- 
ment, a new space capsule more than twice as heavy as the one that carried 
the Mercury astronauts. And a new, more powerful rocket to lift the extra size and 
weight. [J Titan 0, selected launch vehicle for the second phase of 

America’s man-in-space program, is also our largest and mightiest 


missile. 1] Heart of Titan I: Aerojet-General rocket engines— 
dependable, proven power to place the Gemini capsule in orbit. 
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omy down to a mere presence, where its 

force is greater than in a slickly limned 

nude. In The Fountain, he portrays 

humid decay draping blunt forms that 

seem relics of a distant past. There is | 
always agony in Sutherland’s garden— 

or at least, as his biographer, Douglas 

Cooper, dryly admits, “little evidence 

of gaiety.” 


Thumbs Under the Hammer ; 

Gentle, high-minded and peaceable 
stands the artist at his easel, mind, heart 
and soul intent on creation. Shrewd, 
suspicious and materialistic stands the 
artist in the marketplace, protecting his 
interests with a zeal that would make a 
pawnbroker blush. The most meaning- 
ful U.S. marketplace is the auction 
room at Parke-Bernet Galleries in Man- 
hattan; and when Parke-Bernet an- 
nounced for last week an end-of-season 
clearance sale of modern masters that 
promised to set prices, the art world 
got alert. 

The loudest fury raged around three 
paintings presented as works of Jackson 
Pollock. The Van Gogh of the abstract 
expressionists has sold in private deal- 
ings of his best work for more than 
$100,000; a price sharply below that 
could hurt the Pollock market. His wid- 
ow, Painter Lee Krasner, who owns 
many Pollocks, dropped in anxiously on 
Parke-Bernet to see the works. She pro- 
nounced that her husband never dripped 
these and hurried off to the state attor- 
ney general's office to sign a restraining 
order to stop the sale. Parke-Bernet had 
no alternative but to withdraw the 
paintings. 

That act, of course, trod hard on the 
toes of the consigner, a California artist 
named Manuel B. Tolegian. Though his 
own work is stolidly academic, he claims 
that Pollock was a high school chum, a 
“constant companion,” and a co-worker 
in the 1930s. He, for one, stood behind 
their authenticity 100%. How could 
Mrs. Pollock judge the paintings, he 
asked, when they were done before she 
knew the artist? “I didn’t even know 
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KAMEHAMEHA CAMPUS 
From cottages to colleges. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Legacy of a Princess 

The view overlooking Honolulu from 
Diamond Head to Pearl Harbor is 
splendid. Dotting the 500-acre hillside 
site are an Olympic-sized swimming 
pool, tennis courts and other lavish 
facilities, valued at $25 million. Ha- 
waii's latest tourist haven? Not at all. 
The spread belongs to the Kameha- 
meha Schools, sole beneficiary of a phil- 
anthropic native princess of the last 
century, whose legacy in real estate 
encompasses 9% of the state's area 
(including land leased by the Royal 
Hawaiian and new Kahala Hilton ho- 
tels) and is worth at least $250 million. 
This year the holdings will earn $3,500,- 
000 in leases and grazing fees to finance 
the education of 2,000 boys and girls 
from kindergarten through high school. 

Although the “Kam” Schools have 
a bigger endowment than any other 
private school in the U.S., for most of 
the last 77 years they have been nothing 
more than unambitious vocational in- 
stitutions. Now, under President James 
W. Bushong, 53, who learned how to 
spend money on quality education while 
superintendent of schools in rich Grosse 
Pointe, Mich., the Kam Schools have 
pushed up standards fast and turned 
chiefly to college preparation. 

Haole Trustees. The vast estates 
were royal holdings inherited by Prin- 
cess Bernice Pauahi Bishop, last direct 
descendant of King Kamehameha the 
Great and wife of a native of Glens 
Falls, N.Y., who founded Hawaii's 
Bishop National Bank. At her death 
in 1884, the Princess left her property 
in perpetual trust to establish separate 
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EDUCATION 








PRESIDENT BUSHONG 


schools for the boys and girls of the 
islands. The five haole (white) trustees 
of the Bishop estate, rich and paternal- 
istic descendants of missionaries, con- 
strued this phrase to mean children of 
Hawaiian blood, and thought that the 
kids should get a “Christian industrial 
education.” Girls were required to take 
four years of domestic science, includ- 
ing a course in “c 





cottage living,” where 
they learned to cook, sew, wash and 
care for a_ live infant (which the 
school always managed to provide). 
Boys were trained as field workers for 
sugar plantations or as semiskilled la- 
borers, so that they might enter “hap- 
py service in our basic industries.” 

Such patronizing benevolence persist- 
ed until after World War II, when the 
trustees (who are appointed for life 
by the state Supreme Court) came un- 
der increasing pressure from politically 
active Japanese-Americans and part- 
Hawaiians to let the Kam Schools pre- 
pare students for intellectual leader- 
ship as well as vocational jobs. In 1960 
the trustees hired the management con- 
sultant firm of Booz, Allen & Hamilton 
to survey the schools. The firm recom- 
mended a broadened school curriculum 
that would allow graduates to go either 
to college or directly to work. 

80%, to College. In the fall of 1962 
Bushong took over as the $40,000-a- 
year president of the Kam Schools to 
carry out the switch. He made trade- 
school courses optional, turned over 
other vocational subjects to public tech- 
nical schools, with Kam _ picking up 
the tab. He established new academic 
departments in language, science, math, 
English and social studies. As a result, 
this fall 80% of the graduates will 
go on to college, compared with 7% 
in 1950, 47% in 1959. 

From the faculty of 165, he cut 
away deadwood, hired bright mainland- 
ers, introduced a merit system of raises 
that could bring a teacher with a doc- 





torate $11,078 a year. Over a three- 
year period Bushong insists that teach- 
ers spend one summer in a campus 
workshop and one summer taking col- 
lege credit courses before getting the 
third summer off. 

Problems of Wealth. The school picks 
students on the basis of home visits 
and academic achievement, rejecting 
about half. The torrent of money that 
pours into Kam pays all board and 
room and most teaching costs, although 
students still must pay up to $137 in 
tuition. Wealth clearly relieves Bushong 
of the most serious problem headmas- 
ters face, but the terms of his riches 
make other headaches. The princess’ 
will, for example, specifies that Kam 
teachers must be Protestants (although 
the student body is 30% Roman Cath- 
olic, 15% Mormon, and the rest Prot- 
estant or unaffiliated), but a new state 
fair employment practices law bars such 
restrictions. 

Race also creates an issue. Bushong, 
the trustees and Hawaiians in general 
are willing to go along with the Ha- 
waiian-blood clause for student admis- 
sion, partly because such students seem 
worthy beneficiaries of the princess’ 
wealth and partly because intermarriage 
has given a big portion of Hawaiians 
some native blood (almost four-fifths 
of last year’s Kam graduates had non- 
Hawaiian surnames). Yet such discrimi- 
nation runs against civil rights principles 
and may have to be changed. 

It also forces Bushong to send his 
two daughters to another school. He 
is satisfied with the education they are 
getting—but it is a measure of his con- 
fidence in Kam’s fast advance and “vir- 
tually unlimited potential” that he says, 
“Td rather have them here.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Common-Sense Compromise 

If endowed by Providence with the 
right to perform one solitary, spectac- 
ular miracle, most school boards in 
Northern U.S. cities would use it to 
solve the deadlocked problems of de 
facto segregation. The Gary, Ind., 
board, for example, concluded that it 
would not take any responsibility for 
desegregating its schools, and made its 
decision stick in the courts; the U.S 
Supreme Court a fortnight ago turned 
down a chance to hear the case. Chica- 
20, Boston and Philadelphia are bogged 
down for reasons that range from white 
backlash to school-board inertia. New 
York City’s Board of Education hesi- 
tantly advanced and then ignominiously 
cut back a proposal for big-scale pair- 
ing of mostly white and mostly Negro 
schools, which implied bussing many 
children back and forth 

Groping for another way out, the 
New York City board asked help from 
State Education Commissioner James 
E. Allen Jr., who turned to a commit- 
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It you have a choice, 
take a fan-jet. 


Just when you 
want power, 
we pour it on. 


It’s the moment you start down 
the runway. 


You feel the wheels rumbling on 
the concrete. 


You see the hangars going by. 


And suddenly you want to 
get off the ground. 


That’s when we give her the gun— 
and get you into the air a full 
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third of a mile before 

an ordinary jet could do it. 

This surge of extra power comes 
from our fan-jet engines. 


We have them on every Astrojet 
we fly. American Airlines has the 
largest fan-jet fleet in the world. 


In fact, we haven't taken anybody 
up in an ordinary jet in years. 


Nice thing to know if you're 
taking a trip. 


American Airlines 
and its fan-jet engine. 
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tee* that seemed to have no better 
chance of finding a solution than the 
board itself. Instead, last week, after a 
two-month study, the committee made 
proposals that struck almost everyone 
with their common-sense compromise, 
originality and insistence on excellence. 
Essence of the plan was a drastic re- 
vamping of the existing school system, 
dividing a child’s twelve years of basic 
education into three four-year segments. 
> Primary schools would be neighbor- 
hood schools and thus segregated to the 
degree that the surrounding housing is 
segregated. But they would be better 
schools in ways that would particularly 
help culturally deficient slum children. 
Ungraded classes would let youngsters 
proceed at their own pace, aided by 
team teaching “and the imaginative use 
of space, materials and teaching de- 
vices.” And primary education should 
be preceded by two or even three years 
of nursery and kindergarten to give 
slum kids the basic tools of learning. 
> Middle schools would start the in- 
tegration process by drawing from dis- 
tricts designed to contain both white 
and Negro primary feeder schools, 
which would require some bussing. 
> High schools offering both academic 
and vocational courses would be open 
to any student in the city and thus pro- 
vide the highest possible measure of 
Integration, 
> Off in the future, the committee 
envisioned giant “educational parks” 
where as many as 15,000 kids from 
10 to 13 would troop each day 

The committee accused the Board of 
Education not only of failing to “stimu- 
late even slight progress toward deseg- 
regation” but of letting segregation get 
worse in recent years. Whether Allen's 
advisers will accomplish anything more 
is mostly a matter of money and time. 
The state plan would cost an extra 
$250 million a year (current school 
budget: $840 million), and it could 
easily take a decade to fulfill. 


UNIVERSITIES 


Moriturus Publicabo 

Judged and found guilty by the hard 
law of “publish or perish” (Time, April 
24), Woodrow Wilson Sayre perished 
last week as assistant philosophy pro- 
fessor at Tufts University in Medford, 
Mass. He took his case, that eloquent 
classroom teaching is as worthy a trait 
in a professor as scholarship proved by 
publication, to a committee of his fac- 
ulty peers—who concluded that “it is 
not at all evident” that Professor 
Sayre’s teaching “outshines that of his 
colleagues.” The school then dropped 
his contract. Sayre got several job of- 
fers almost at once—but thinks he will 
first settle down and get his 1957 Ph.D. 
thesis into hard covers. 


John H. Fischer, president of Columbia 
University’s Teachers College; Kenneth Clark, 
City College psychology professor and Negro 
leader; Rabbi Judah Cahn of the Metropoli- 
tan Synagogue 
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Titan III-C is a four-stage space launch 
vehicle expected to be the Air Force’s 
“workhorse” space launcher. Twin 
boosters provide the power for the first 


stage; each generates more than 1 million 
pounds of thrust. 


The forward and aft heads for the motor 
cases of these boosters called for steel 
hemispheres—10 ft in diameter and 5 ft 
deep. Until recently, such hemispheres 
couldn’t be spun. But Curtiss-Wright 


Corporati ator of the rocket 


motor cases for United Technology 
Center, wanted them spun. . . and 


asked us if we could do it. Thanks 
to the new machine shown above we 
could spin them . . . in the world’s 
record size that was needed. 


Bethlehem also forges steel parts for 
such missiles as Atlas, Scout, Talos, and 
Nike-Zeus. And from our wide range of 
steels we supply other products 
for missile-launching installations 

for bicycles, room air-conditione 
garden tools, and paper clips. 
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MEDICINE 





GENETICS 


The Improvement of Man 

“The most striking advance in the 
biological sciences in this century has 
been the cracking of the genetic code.” 
After that ringing statement, Pediatri- 
cian Robert E. Cooke's address at the 
75th anniversary celebration of Balti- 
more’s prestigious Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital took on a different tone: “The 





DR. COOKE & PATIENT 
Immaturity is a blessing. 


application of these findings to man’s 
improvement has resulted in a negative 
contribution.” No man could have been 
more anxious to see hope of positive 
gain in the genetic findings. Dr. Cooke, 
43, has two children handicapped by 
mental retardation, some forms of 
which are now known to be linked 
with genetic abnormalities. 

Dr. Cooke explained his down-to- 
earth conclusion simply: “The genetic 
message is an assembly of so many 
small pieces that) improvement by 
planned rearrangement seems virtually 
impossible.” Yet he was not altogether 
pessimistic. Genetics, he suggested, can 
play a useful role, “not as the primary 
modifier of men,” but as one of the 
many branches of scientific research 
which together will find ways to rec- 
ognize those victims of genetic mis- 
fortune who can be most helped by 
special care. Already, Dr. Cooke notes, 
it has been shown that some victims 
of mongolism can attain 1.Q.s as high 
as 8O. 

The main feature of the Hopkins’ 
anniversary celebration was the dedica- 
tion of a new SIS million Children’s 
Medical and Surgical Center, with Dr. 
Cooke as pediatrician-in-chief. Thus he 
added: “I speak not of the achieve- 
ments of men, but of the contributions 
of the child to man and of higher hori- 
zons to be attained thereby.” 

The fact that human young are born 
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more helpless than those of most ani- 
mals, and remain dependent longer 
than any others, is sometimes seen as 
a disadvantage. Not so, said Dr. Cooke: 
“The greatest single advantage that the 
species Homo sapiens possesses is to 
be born immature and to remain im- 
mature for a long time.” It is this, he 
declared, that creates the opportunity 
for the improvement of man. He sug- 
gested that it is not so important to 
know how much intelligence is deter- 
mined by inheritance and how much it 
is affected by environment, as to know 
how each of these factors affects it. 
Some day, he concluded hopefully, man 
can learn to make “a considerable in- 
crease in his intellectual performance.” 


PEDIATRICS 
A New Kind of Hospital 


The physical plant of the Hopkins 
Children’s Center (see above) is as dif- 
ferent from that of an ordinary hospital 
as Dr. Robert E. Cooke and other in- 
ventive pediatricians could make it. Not 
surprisingly, it boasts almost as much 
space for researchers’ laboratories as 
for its 270 children’s beds and medi- 
cal and nursing services. But the hos- 
pital is built on the premise that a sick 
child is not simply a small replica of 
a sick adult. 

Permissive Faces. When an adult is 
sick, the Hopkins pediatricians hold, he 
wants to suffer in privacy. Not the child: 
his medical progress may be hindered 
by the strange and awesome structure 
and atmosphere of the ordinary hos- 
pital. He wants things to be like home. 
He wants to see other children, sick or 
well, and he wants to be seen. So al- 
though virtually all the new children’s 
hospital beds are on the two-to-a-room 


plan, the rooms themselves are divided 
by glass walls above a three-foot dado, 
If the kids make faces at each other 
through the glass, that is fine with to- 
day’s permissive doctors. For nursing 
or medical privacy, curtains are drawn 
to cover the glass. 

Every child well enough to get out 
of bed takes his meals in one of the 
playrooms that double as dining rooms 
and classrooms. Unless the doctor or- 
ders otherwise, patients may indulge the 
common childhood taste for hot dogs 
and hamburgers. They are spared broc- 
coli and beets (rated as “inedibles” by 
the center's dietitians) and have a wide 
choice of other vegetables. Hopkins di- 
etitians have learned that children in 
hospitals do not go for pie, so they offer 
a choice of ice cream, cake, cookies, 
puddings and fruit. 

Preemie Protection. Mothers of very 
sick children may sleep in, at $6.50 a 
night (including breakfast and lunch). 
For the most helpless of all immature 
humans, the premature baby, there is a 
special wing consisting of six rooms, 
each containing four incubators. As 
each room is emptied, it is completely 
sterilized, thus greatly reducing the risk 
of infection for the next occupants. 
(With a single, large preemie ward, 
which can never be emptied, this prac- 
tice is impossible.) And preemies enjoy 
an electronic monitoring system which, 
the Hopkins believes, is the first of its 
kind in the world. Under each armpit of 
the preemie an electrode is taped. One 
records the baby’s temperature, the oth- 
er its heartbeat. Both signals are trans- 
mitted to a central nursing station and 
can be wired to sound an alarm if either 
measurement gets out of line. 

As an overall protection to reduce the 
risk of infection, the entire pediatric 
hospital wing is not only comfortably 
air-conditioned, but is kept under high- 
er pressure than the outside air. In 
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PLAYROOM AT THE HOPKINS CHILDREN’S CENTER 
Not just small replicas of sick adults. 
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operating rooms and preemie rooms, 
the air pressure is still higher. Whenever 
a door is opened, air moves out, and 
no rush of incoming air can carry germs 
from personnel to patients. 


DIAGNOSIS 
Pictures By Sound 


For millions of years, bats and por- 
poises have been using ultrasonic echoes 
to locate their prey. Now physicians 
and surgeons are learning to use the 
same technique to hunt for different 
targets. With pulses of “sound” far too 
high for human hearing, they are locat- 
ing tumors that must be cut out, livers 
that must be treated for cirrhosis, ba- 
bies’ heads that are too big to pass 
through the mother’s pelvic arch, even 
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DR. HOLMES & ULTRASOUND SCANNER 
Silent, harmless and painless. 


fast-beating heart-valve leaflets that 
need to be repaired. 

For Pregnant Women. One of the 
leading U.S. ultrasound diagnosticians, 
Dr. Joseph H. Holmes, 55, head of the 
kidney-disease division at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado Medical Center in 
Denver, has been working since 1951 
on three basic machines to perform a 
variety of diagnostic feats. While he 
grants that ultrasound is still subordi- 
nate to X ray in some respects, he is 
equally convinced that it can do many 
things that X rays cannot do. 

Ultrasound’s advantage comes clear- 
est in the case of pregnant women. No 
one wants to subject them to X rays 
because of possible harm to mother 
and foetus. In Denver, Dr. Holmes’s 
colleagues have measured the skull di- 
ameter of unborn babies accurately to 
within one-eighth of an inch in 95 of 
100 cases. And there is no evidence 
that ultrasound, properly used, has any 
harmful effects even on such sensitive 
targets as the unborn child, the re- 
productive system, or the human eye. 

Equally important, unlike some of 
the more complex X-ray methods, ul- 
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trasound diagnosis is completely pain- 
less and does not require even a local 
anesthetic. The simpler machines used 
in many procedures are portable and 
can be taken to the patient’s bedside 
or to the emergency room. The cost 
to the hospital is about the same as 
for X-ray machines, from $3,500 to 
$15,000, depending on purpose and 
complexity. Cost to the patient is about 
the same as for X rays. 

Hold That Shot. In the simplest pro- 
cedures, a pulse generator sends bursts 
of current to a crystal, which then pro- 
duces sonic energy at frequencies rang- 
ing from one million to as high as 10 


million cycles per second. The pulses | 


pass through a transducer, a combined 
transmitter-receiver the size of a micro- 
phone, which may be simply moistened 
with water and held against a patient's 
skull. For a pregnant woman, the trans- 
ducer is held against the abdomen, 
which is smeared with light oil. 

The crystal puts out from 
400 bursts of ultrasound every second. 
The silent intervals give it time to pick 
up the echoes, which are then con- 
verted into electrical impulses and fed 
into an oscilloscope. More complex 
scanners can give the equivalent of a 
three-dimensional picture. On the oscil- 
loscope screen, the ultrasound echoes 
make a picture that may look like Lord 
Cornwallis’ breastworks at Yorktown. 
Additional circuitry can make the os- 
cilloscope hold the picture long enough 
for the doctor to snap a photograph 
of it. 

How Thick a Liver. What ultrasound 
registers best is the “interface” where 
one kind of tissue with a certain amount 
of resistance meets another with a 
different resistance. An examining phy- 
sician can press on a patient's belly to 
feel how big his liver is, but he cannot 
get a clear outline of the liver, let alone 
tell how thick it is. With a simple twist 
of the dials, the ultrasound scanner will 
pick up first the near surface of the 
liver, then the back surface, and meas- 
ure the distance between them, thus 
telling the doctor how much the liver 
is enlarged. 

Ultrasound clearly outlines the ex- 
cess fluid (ascites) in the abdomen of 
patients with many types of disease. 
Glasgow's Dr. lan Donald has _per- 
fected his technique to the point where 
he can distinguish between an abdomen 
with ascites caused by a benign tumor, 
and one with ascites caused by cancer. 

Brain surgeons are not uniformly en- 
thusiastic about ultrasound and still rely 
heavily on X rays. But even skeptics 
concede that, as a first screening pro- 
cedure, the new technique has the great 
advantage of simplicity and_painless- 
ness. It may spare many patients the 
heroic procedure of having air injected 
into the brain cavities (ventriculogra- 
phy). Some British neurosurgeons re- 
port better than 90% accuracy for 
ultrasound in determining whether a 
brain tumor or a hemorrhage is pres- 
ent, and if so. where. 
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From hometown news to world 
news, you get the best coverage 
on your local CBS Radio Station 


Alabama Birmingham WATV, Dothan WOOF, Gads- 
den WAAX, Mobile WKRG, Montgomery WCOV, 
Selma WGWC, Tuscaloosa WJRD, Tuscumbia WVNA 
Arizona Phoenix KOOL, Tucson KOLD Arkansas El 
Dorado KELD, Fort Smith KFPW, Hot Springs KZNG, 
Little Rock KXLR California Bakersfield KBIS, Chico 
KHSL, Eureka KINS, Fresno KFRE, Los Angeles 
KNX, Modesto KBEE, Palm Springs KCMJ, Redding 
KVCV, Sacramento KFBK, San Diego KFMB, San 
Francisco KCBS Colorado Colorado Springs KVOR, 
Denver KLZ, Grand Junction KREX Connecticut 
Hartford-Manchester WINF, Waterbury WBRY Florida 
Delray Beach WOBF, Fort Myers WINK, Fort Pierce 
WARN, Gainesville WGGG, Jacksonville WIVY, Key 
West WKWF, Lake City WOSR, Miami Beach WKAT 
Orlando WDBO, Pensacola WMEL, St. Augustine 
WFOY, Sarasota WSPB, Tallahassee WTNT, Tampa 
WDAE Georgia Albany WGPC, Athens WGAU, At- 
lanta WAKE, Augusta WROW, Brunswick WMOG, 
Columbus WRBL, Gainesville WGGA, Macon WMAZ, 
Rome WLAQ, Savannah WTOC, Thomasville WPAX, 
Waycross WAYX Idaho Boise KB8O!I, Idaho Falls 
KID, Lewiston KRLC Illinois Champaign WOWS, 
Chicago W8SBM, Danville WDAN, Decatur WSOY, 
Peona WMBD, Quincy WTAD, Rock Island WHBF, 
Springfield WTAX Indiana Anderson WHBU, Fort 
Wayne WANE, Indianapolis WFBM, Kokomo WIOU, 
Madison WORX, Marion WMRI, Muncie WLBC, 
South Bend WSBT, Terre Haute WTHI, Vincennes 
WAOV lowa Cedar Rapids WMT, Des Moines KRNT, 
Mason City KGLO, Ottumwa KBIZ Kansas Colby 
KXXX, Pittsburg KSEK, Topeka WIBW, Wichita 
KFH Kentucky Ashland WCMI, Henderson WSON, 
Hopkinsville WHOP, Lexington WVLK, Louisville 
WINN, Owensboro WOMI, Paducah WPAD, Paints- 
ville WSIP Louisiana Alexandria KALB, Monroe 
KNOE, New Orleans WWL Maine Augusta WFAU, 
Lewiston WCOU, Portland WLOB, Rumford WRUM, 
Waterville-Skowhegan WGHM Maryland Baltimore 
























WCBM, Cu erland WCUM, Frederick WFMOD, 
Hagerstown WARK Massachusetts Boston WEEI, 
Fitchb VHAI, Pittsfield 
Ww F Worcester WNEB 
Michigan Detr WJR, Grand Rapids WJEF, 
Kalamaze Saginaw WSGW Minnesota 
Brecken Duluth KDAL capolis- 








St, Paul WCCO Mississippi Meridian V C Mis- 
souri Joplin DE, Kansas City KCMO, St. Louis 
KMOX, Springfield KTTS Montana Butte KBOW 
Great Falls KFBB, Missoula KGVO Nebraska Omaha 
WOW, Scottsbluff KOLT Nevada Las Vegas KLUC 
Reno KCBN New Hampshire Concord WKXL, Keene 
WKNE, Laconia WLNH New Jersey Atlantic City 
WFPG New Mexico Albuquerque KGGM, Santa Fe 
KVSF New York Albany WROW, Binghamton WNBF, 
Buffalo WBEN, Elmira WELM, Gloversville WENT, 
Ithaca WHCU, Kingston WKNY, New York WCBS, 
Plattsburgh WEAV, Rochester WHEC, Syracuse 
WHEN, Utica WIBX, Watertown WWNY North Caro- 
lina Asheville WWNC, Charlotte WBT, Durham 
WONC, Fayetteville WFAI, Greensboro WBIG, 


Greenville WGTC North Dakota Bismarck 
KBMR, Dickinson KDIX, Grand Forks KILO, 
Jamestown KEYJ, Valley City KOVC, Wahpeton 


KBMW Ohio Akron WAOC, Cincinnati WZIP, Cleve- 
land WOOK, Columbus WBNS, Dayton WHIO, 
Portsmouth WPAY, Youngstown WKBN Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City-Norman WNAD Oregon Eugene 
KERG, Klamath Falls KFLW, Medford KYJC, Port- 
land KOIN, Roseburg KRNR Pennsylvania Altoona 
WVAM, DuBois WCED, Harrisburg WHP, Indi- 
ana WDAD, Johnstown WARD, Philadelphia WCAU, 
Pittsburgh-McKeesport WEDO, Reading WHUM, 
Scranton WGBI, State College WRSC, Sunbury 
WKOK, Uniontown WMBS, Williamsport WWPA 
Rhode Island Providence WEAN South Carolina 
Anderson WAIM, Charleston WCSC, Columbia- 
Cayce WCAY, Greenville WMRB, Spartanburg WSPA 
South Dakota Rapid City KOTA, Yankton WNAX 
Tennessee Chattanooga WDOD, Cookeville WHUS, 
Johnson City WJCW, Knoxville WROL, Memphis 
WREC, Nashville WLAC Texas Austin KTBC, Corpus 
Christi KSIX, Dallas KRLO, El Paso KIZZ, Har- 
lingen KGBT, Houston KTRH, Lubbock KFYO, San 
Antonio KMAC, Texarkana KOSY, Wichita Falls 
KWFT Utah Cedar City KSUB, Salt Lake City 
KSL Vermont Barre WSNO, Brattleboro WKVT, 
Newport WIKE, St. Johnsbury WTWN Virginia 
Norfolk WTAR, Richmond WRNL, Roanoke 
WODBJ, Staunton WAFC Washington Seattle 
KIRO, Spokane KGA, Sunnyside KREW, Walla 
Walla KUJ, Wenatchee KUEN Washington, D. C. 
WTOP West Virginia Beckley WJLS, Charles- 
ton WCHS, Fairmont WMMN, Parkersburg WPAR, 
Princeton WLOH, Wheeling WHLL Wisconsin 
Green Bay WBAY, Madison WKOW, Milwaukee 
WEMP Wyoming Casper KATI, Lander KOVE. 
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You’re in luc 
if your next 

business trip 
takes you to: 


Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus, 

Dallas, Dayton, Denver, 
Detroit, El Paso, Hartford, 
Honolulu, Houston, Kansas City, Mo., 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, New York City, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., 
San Francisco, Seattle, 

St. Louis, Tarrytown, N.Y., 
Washington, D.C.... 


because you 
can stay ata 


Hilton Hotel. 


If you're not lucky enough 
to be going to one olf 
these cities, we suggest 


you change your itinerary 








While travelers don’t make a habit of 
switching itineraries just to stay at a 
Hilton, they do make a point of asking 
for Hilton Hotels wherever they go. More 
people, in fact, ask for Hiltons than any 
other hotels in the world. Discover why 
by enjoying “the comforts of Hilton” 
yourself—at one of these, for instance: 
The Big City’s Newest—the New York 
Hilton. Every new and exciting feature 
that could be incorporated into hotel de- 
sign was...in the dramatic New York 
Hilton. Your room features a wall of 
glass with a breathtaking panorama of 
New York’s skyline. Bathroom floors are 
cozily warm—thanks to the radiant heat- 
ing. In every room: ice-cube makers, 
original artwork, beds that are a com- 
fortable 6 feet, 6 inches long. Location? 
At Rockefeller Center—next to business 
offices, theatres, sightseeing and Fifth 
Avenue shopping. At check-out time, 
there’s no waiting. A computer is ready 
with your bill when you are, 

Texas-Size Welcome Mat at Houston’s 
Shamrock Hilton. Here in the booming 
heart of the Southwest, you'll learn what 
Texas hospitality is all about. The Sham- 
rock Hilton offers you the traditional 
Hilton comforts—Texas-size! The fan- 
shaped swimming pool is longer than 
Olympic size. The beds are extra length. 
Even the bath towels, 52” x 30”, may well 
be the biggest in the world. The Sham- 
rock Hilton's resort setting in 7 land- 
scaped acres just south of the downtown 
district offers a retreat from business af- 
fairs. And some of Houston's best res- 
taurants are right in the hotel. Naturally, 
the portions are Texas-size, too. 

A Walk Away from Everything— Detroit's 
Statler Hilton, Whether you're meeting 
with automobile men or visiting Grand- 
mother, you'll find the centrally-located 
Statler Hilton so convenient—and so 
comfortable. Its new Surrey and Trophy 
Rooms are favored cocktail and dining 
spots among the city’s executives; the new 
Candlelight Room offers warmth and 
dignified charm. If auto-making appeals 
to your family, you can even arrange a 
tour through a plant right from the lobby. 
And here’s the big news— 10,000 square 
feet big: the largest amount of space in a 
hotel in the Detroit area for conventions, 
banquets, exhibits, 

For reservations, call any Hilton Hotel or 
any one of 244 Hilton Reservation Of- 
fices. See your telephone directory. 
Your Carte Blanche, the all-purpose 
credit card, or the Hilton Credit Identi- 
fication Card, is always welcome. 

At the New York World’s Fair—dine at 
the Hilton Cafe International atop the 
Better Living Center. 

Hilton Hotels in 27 cities in the United 
States and 26 cities abroad. 


HILTON HOTELS CORPORATION 
Executive Offices, 720 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 60605 
CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 
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HORSE RACING 
Two for the Money 


Horse racing’s an opium dream be- 

yond all dreams ever spun, 

Where every sad bloke in the mob 

should have won every race that 
was run. 
—Grantland Rice 

To hear the experts tell it, every 
horse in the field had a chance—except 
maybe Big Pete. Big Pete was a sprint- 
er, a good one to be sure, but at the 
15%-mile distance of the Preakness, he 
figured to wind up, as horsemen say, 
“absolutely’—meaning somewhere up 
the track. But The Scoundrel, Quadran- 
gle and Roman Brother had won five 
races and $188,000 this year among 
them. And then there was Hill Rise, 
beaten by a neck in the Kentucky Der- 
by, gaining with every stride. Should've 
won, the experts said. and a. steal, 
even at 4-5. 

What about Northern Dancer, E. P. 
Faylor’s Canadian-bred colt that won 
the Derby? Lucky, they said. Too small, 
they said. On the day of the race, the 
New York Journal-American published 
its handicappers’ selections, and only 
one out of twelve picked the Dancer 





to win. The Morning Telegraph was 
only slightly more encouraging: one 
out of eight. A’ well-known trainer 


went so far as to predict that Northern 


Dancer “won't even be on the board 
when the race is over.” 

Trainer Horatio Luro and Jockey 
Bill Hartack had other ideas. At the 


break, Hartack gently urged Northern 
Dancer into third place—two lengths 
behind Big Pete and Quadrangle, a 
neck ahead of Hill Rise. “Hill Rise 
was the horse I had to beat,” he said. 
“The track was very tiring, and | 
wasn't worried about the horses out 
front—I knew that they would come 
back to me.” For nearly a mile, North- 
ern Dancer and Hill Rise ran practical- 
ly side by side. Then, on the final turn, 





Jockey Willie Shoemaker made his bid 
on Hill Rise. At the same instant, Har- 
tack flicked the Dancer's reins. “That 
was it.” said Hartack. “It was a battle 
for position—and I won the battle.” 
Hill Rise faded abruptly. Northern 
Dancer drew out to win by 2! lengths. 

The lucky litthke horse had done it 
again, $124,200 worth—running his 
lifetime bankroll to $519,000. Just one 
more victory, in next month’s mile- 
and-a-half Belmont Stakes, and he 
would become the first Triple Crown 
winner since Citation in 1948. Northern 
Dancer went back to his hay bale. And 
Bill Hartack went straight to the show- 
er. “The Belmont.” he said, “is just 
another horse race.” 


BASEBALL 
Mays in May 

They say it can never be done again. 
In 1941, Boston’s Ted Williams batted 
406 tor the and no one in 
either league has come close since. 
There are too many night games, too 
many coast-to-coast plane flights, too 
many tough young pitchers with that 
big new strike zone to shoot at. But 
then this year, there is Willie Mays, 
and Stan Musial sums it up pretty neat- 
ly when he says: “Common sense tells 
you nobody can hit .400—but if any- 
body can, it's Mays.” 

80 Points Ahead. At 33, and in his 
I4th season with the San Francisco 
(ex-New York) Giants, Wondrous Wil- 
lie is hitting like every lick is his last. 
So far this year, he has hit safely in 
24 of his first 27 games, including a 
20-game streak, and leads the Nation- 
al League in just about everything: hits 
(46), home runs (14), runs scored 
(29), runs batted in (35). His average 
for 109 trips to the plate: .422, 80 
points ahead of Williams at the same 
stage of the 1941 season. 

Opposing pitchers have tried every- 
thing except serving up pingpong balls. 


season, 





MRS. TAYLOR, LURO & HARTACK (ON NORTHERN DANCER) 
Back to the hay. 
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JAKE SHEMANO & WILLIE 
An angel at the Golden Gate. 


“IT thought I'd experiment on him,” 
mutters Dodger Ace Don Drysdale. “I 
threw a change-up that was high, in- 
side, and right in his wheelhouse. He 
like to killed Junior Gilliam with a 
drive down the third-base line.” Willic’s 
teammates hardly know what to expect 
next. In Houston last week. Giant 
Pitcher Juan Marichal, whose own 6-0 
record has helped keep San Francisco 
in the race for first place since the start 
of the season, walked up to Willie in 
mock anger: “You didn’t hit any hom- 
ers the last time I pitched—you owe 
me two.” “Have a_ heart,” chirped 
Mays. “This is a big ballpark.” He then 
slammed one into the left-field seats in 
the third inning, put a second in the 
right-centerfield seats (with a man on 
base) in the fifth, for good measure 
singled to left in the seventh, driving 
in yet another run. Score: Giants 6, 
Colts 0. 

Fights & Friends. “You always play 
better when you got peace of mind.” 
says Willie. But for most of the past 
three years, the Say-Hey Kid has not 
had much of that. In 1961, his ex-wife 
Marghuerite won a $15,000-a-year set- 
tlement (plus fees), and all during the 
1962 season, her lawyer was diligently 
suing for payment. At one point, Wil- 
lie’s debts topped $100,000, and his 
lawyers recommended bankruptcy. 
That year, Mays led the league in home 
runs, batted .304—and collapsed from 
nervous exhaustion in the dugout in 
September. Starting the 1963 season, 
he went through the first month tense, 
nervous, and hitting a dismal .263. 

If ever a feller needed a friend, it 
was Willic. And sure enough, a guar- 
dian angel appeared: Jacob Shemano, 
51, president of San Francisco's Golden 
Gate National Bank. Jake Shemano 
looks more like a Hollywood Buddha 
than a banker: he favors green velvet 
shirts, smokes English Ovals like he 
was trying to give up Bantron, and 
originally became a good friend of Wil- 
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Completely New for 1964 


SAVE © "100°" 


Travel Guide 





WHY does an oil company break all 
precedent to sponsor the first 
frankly rated Travel Guide in the U.5.? 


Because you, like most Americans, probably spend 50 cents 
out of every vacation dollar for food and lodging. That’s why 
Mobil offers you the advance information you need to get the 
most for your money when you trayel! 





Here is what you get in the Mobil Travel 
Guide, the only book of its kind: 


e Accurate, frank 1-to-S-star QUALITY 
RATINGS of hotels, motels and restau- 
rants—from information gathered by 47 
trained inspectors who make unan- 
nounced inspections each year 

e Facts about values, prices, service, cul- 
sine, atmosphere 


@ Places to visit—museums, historical 


sites, landmarks. 

@ Hard-to-get information about baby sit- 
ters, laundromats, tours, picnic spots, 
facilities for pets, reservations, 


Visit America’s top vacation 
attractions at savings up to 50% 


With every Guide you get Guest Certifi- 
cates worth up to $100 in reduced admis- 
sions to 12 or more top vacation attractions 
plus 17 amusements at the N.Y. World's 
Fair. You enjoy savings up to 50% when 
your family group visits places such as the 
American Shakespeare Festival, Baseball 
Hall of Fame, Dearborn’s Greenfield Vil- 
lage, or Colorado’s Royal Gorge —as well 
as a 25% saving on Gray Line Sight-See- 
ing tours in every major U.S. city. 

The Mobil Travel Guide is brought 
completely up to date each year, and pub- 
lished in six regional editions: 

Great Lakes Area: IIl., Ind., Mich., Ohio, 
Wisc, Middle Atlantic States: Del., Wash. 
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D.C., Md., N.J., N.C., Penn., S.C., Va., 
W.Va. Northeastern States: Conn., Maine, 
Mass., N.H., N.Y. R.L, Vt. Northwest 
and Great Plains States: Idaho, Iowa, 
Minn., Mont., Neb., N.D., Ore., S.D., 
Wash., Wyo. Southwest and South Central 
Area: Ark., Colo., Kan., La., Mo., N.M., 


Okla., Tex. California and the West: Ariz., 
Calif., Nev., Utah 





Get yours now 
from your Mobil dealer! 


If he cannot supply you, just send 
$1.50 per Travel Guide (cash, check, 
M. O.) to Mobil Oil Company, P.O 
Box 760AF, Great Neck, N. Y. Add 
20¢ per order for handling. Include | 


name, address and specify which 


regional editions you want 











lie Mays. he explains, because “I am a 
very athletically inclined person my- 
self.” By mid-1963, he had talked Mays 
into depositing every cent of his $105,- 
OOO salary into the trust department 
of Golden Gate National, started pay- 
ing off Willie's debts and was doling 
out a living allowance of $20,000 a 
year—no more, no 

Following Orders. As far as Say-Hey 
is concerned, Jake Shemano is “the best 
friend I have in the world.” Mays has 
learned to live on his allowance, and 
when he is not over at the Shemanos’, 
he lounges happily in his $100,000 
cocoa-and-white split-level pad in the 
fashionable Forest’ Hill neighborhood 
of San Francisco, watches TV on one 
of his three sets, and keeps open house 
for the neighborhood kids 

The only thing that makes Willie 
nervous now is all the chatter about his 
hitting. “If I'm doing good,” he says, 
“[ don't like to discuss it. I'm just doing 
what I've always done. Hit .400? Man, 
that’s silly. All 1 want to do is hit .300, 
and that’s hard enough these days.” 

For Wondrous Willie, the statisti- 
cians figure, it would be especially hard. 
To get back down to .300, he has to 
+4 trips to the plate. 


less. 


goof up his next 


SCOREBOARD 
Who Won 


> Harvard’s crew: the Eastern 
ciation of Rowing Colleges sprint cham- 
pionships, by a length, at Lake Quin- 
sigamond, Mass. Despite choppy water 
and a 15-knot headwind, the unbeaten 
Crimson crewmen stuck to their shovel- 
like smooth-water oars, leaped into the 
lead at the start of the 2,000-meter 
race, and held on to edge Cornell, chalk 
up their fourth straight victory, and es- 
tablish themselves as a top candidate 
to represent the U.S. at next autumn’s 
Olympics in Tokyo 

> Britain's Graham Hill, 35 the 
Grand Prix of Monaco, first race count- 
ing toward the world driving champion- 
ship. Urging his B.R.M. into the lead 
on the 53rd lap, the mustachioed Hill 
zipped through Monte Carlo’s narrow 
streets at a record average of 72.6 
m.p.h. to beat the U.S.’s Richie Ginther 
by one lap and win the 195-mile race 
for the second straight year. Scotland's 
Jimmy Clark, the 1963 Grand Prix 
champion, was forced to abandon his 
Lotus when it lost oil pressure six miles 
from the finish 


Asso- 


> Grambling College's sprint relay 
team (Time, May 15): a clean sweep 
at the Los Angeles Coliseum Relays, 


winning the 440-yd. relay in 40.2 sec. 
and the 880 in | min. 23.8 sec. In other 
events, Villanova University tied the 
world record with a 7 min. 19 
clocking in the two-mile relay: Califor- 
nia’s Dallas Long easily won the shotput 
with a toss of 65 ft. 54 in. (14 in. shy 
of his pending world record); and Ari- 
zona State’s Henry Carr beat Florida 
A. & M.'s Bob Hayes, the “world’s fast- 
est human,” in the 200-meter dash. 


sec. 
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It makes your house look bigger. 


Cars ore getting to be bigger, so houses 
Gre getting to look smaller 

But one little Volkswagen can put every- 
thing back in its proper perspective. 

AVW porked in front does big things for 
your house. And your garage. To say noth- 
ing of small parking spots and narrow roads. 

On the other hand, a VW does make 


some things smaller. 

Gas bills, for instance. [At 32 mpg, they'!! 
probably be half what you pay now.) 

You'll probably never add oil between 
changes. You'll certainly never need anti- 
freeze. Tires go 40,000 miles. And even in- 
surance costs less. 

One thing you'd think might be smaller 


in ao Volkswagen is the inside 
But there's as much legroom in front of 
oa VW as there is in the biggest cars. 
When you think about it, you really have 
only two choices: 
You can buy a bigger house 
for who-knows-how-much. 
Ora Volkswagen for $1,595." 











CVEry 
Titleist 
IS 
long! 


Not just the odd “‘hot one.” 
Every precision-made Titleist 
has all the potential the 
rules allow. 





This CONSISTENCY is the 
main reason why more 
professionals and top 
amateurs play Titleist in 
major competition than any 
other ball. And remember... 
NO ONE IS PAID 

TO PLAY TITLEIST. 


TRADEMARK 





ACUSHNET GOLF BALLS 


SOLD THRU GOLF COURSE PRO SHOPS ONLY 
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Inciting to Suicide 

“Jump! Jump!" screamed onlookers 
as a troubled youth threatened to leap 
from a twelfth-story hotel ledge in Al- 
bany, N.Y. “Jump! Jump!” cried an- 
other mob last week as a jobless man 
got set to dive off Manhattan's Brook- 
lyn Bridge. Both would-be suicides were 
eventually talked down to safety, but 
not before hundreds of witnesses gaily 
exchanged bets on their fate while yowl- 
ing such taunts as “What's the matter, 
ya yellow?” 

Quite apart from their moral and 
spiritual indifference, people who make 


suicide a spectator sport may be 
charged with a serious crime. The po- 
lice, who busied themselves with try- 


ing to move the mobs back, were ap- 
parently unaware of it, but New York 
State has two highly relevant laws. Sec- 
tion 2304 of the state penal law says: 
“A person who willfully, in any man 
ner, encourages, abets or as- 
sists another person in taking the latter's 
life, is guilty of manslaughter in the 
first degree.” Section 2305 adds that 
such incitement is a felony even if the 
would-be suicide survives 

To nail a violator of 
quires prool of 


advises, 


these laws re- 
willfulness. And those 


who cry “Jump!” might try to plead 
that it was all a joke. “But this is a 
serious business,” warns a top New 
York prosecutor, “and the laws are 


there to be used.” 


LAWYERS 
The Bar Behind Bars 


Inv person haled into court, who is 
too poor to hire a lawyer, cannot be 
assured a fair trial unless counsel is 


provided for him 
—Gideon v. Wainwright 

With that landmark opinion, the U.S. 
Supreme Court last year forced all state 
criminal courts to appoint lawyers for 
all indigent defendants charged with 
more than petty crimes, Since 60% of 
criminal defendants are indigent, hun- 
dreds of U.S. lawyers are in for heavy 
duty. And since the rule may apparently 
be applied retroactively, as a New York 
federal court recently ruled, hundreds 
of convicts are now appealing for new 
trials—getting their legal counsel from 
that grand old penal institution, the 
self-taught jailhouse lawyer 

Holding a Thin Line. Gideon has al- 
ready freed (after a new trial with a 
lawyer) Clarence Earl Gideon, the 
Florida prisoner who started it all with 
his now famous in forma pauperis peti- 
tion to the Supreme Court. More than 
1,000 other Florida convicts have been 
released, 600 have won new trials, and 
hundreds of others are polishing up 
“Gideon Petitions.” Spurring them on is 
Prisoner 62601, Theodore N. Turner, 
39, Florida’s most accomplished  jail- 





house lawyer, who solemnly states that 
“Our thin line of civilized living and 
culture is based on due process of law. 
If due process is violated, we 
none but ourselves.” 

Forger Turner, who used to be Clar- 
ence Gideon’s neighbor at Florida’s Rai- 
ford state prison, has been the brains 
(IQ 140) behind more than 100 would- 
be Gideonites. A onetime insurance 
claims adjuster, Turner picks up clients 
through the prison grapevine, studies 
their court records, and has often drawn 
up petitions, hand-printed by a dozen 
other convicts, Turner's legal skills have 
already forced public defenders to han- 


defeat 


die all Gideon Petitions, made court 
clerks abolish the usual $25 filing fee, 
At times he writes like a judge: “This 





CONVICT COUNSELOR TURNER 
See here, Charley Limpus. 


breathes of the appellate court's wrath 
at their lower court brethren.” At 
times he hectors uncooperative court 
clerks: “You are not the court. You 
are not God. You are just Charley Lim 


pus.” Always he seems more hep on 
relevant new decisions than many 
judges. “He's a brilliant man,” says 


Orange County Public Defender W. D 
Frederick Jr. “His grasp of case law ts 
phenomenal.” 

Turner's record is marred by one 
embarrassing failure: he has yet to 
spring himself—a problem that afflicts 
even the best jailhouse lawyers. San 
Quentin's Caryl Chessman, for instance, 
studied 10,000 legal works, took 1,000,- 
000 words of notes, ground out more 
than 100 assorted writs, appeals and pe- 
titions, for stays of his own execution— 
and still the state put him to death in 
the gas chamber. 

However they may fail themselves, 
though, incarcerated counselors are 
busier than ever aiding other inmates 
Texas’ Huntsville Prison now has a 
“writ room,” where prisoners can pol- 
ish up petitions like collegians in the 
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“I’m not scared anymore, doctor” 


Such little things can inspire a medical student to become 
a general practitioner, a family doctor. Decision may come 
later. But often it begins with his senior work in the clinic. 


For here he learns the challenges and deep satisfactions of a 


close. lasting relationship with patients 


He may find this is what he wants—to serve as both life- 
long friend and guardian of family health. And many a gen- 
eral practitioner looks back to his term in the clinic, in close 
consultation with his Preceptor, as the most decisive time in 


his ten years of costly, grueling preparation to serve you 


To these thousands of family physicians. A. H. Robins 
pharmaceutical research owes much. For their front line obser- 
vations are invaluable in the creation of 
new and better medicines for your doctors of 
today and your doctors of tomorrow. 


ramen etn Robins ers 


cines with integrity se £ tomorrow's with persistence 
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Announcement... 


The former partners of C. J, Devine & Co., and Michael W. Me- 
Carthy, Chairman of the Board of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
aceptie -d, have jointly announced that the business forme rly carried 
on by C, J. Devine & Co., Specialists in United States Government and 
Tax Exe mpt Securities, was consolidated with the business of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Incorporated on May 13, 1964 

C, J. Devine & Co. was formed in 1933 and was one of the largest 
dealers in U. S, Government Bonds. There were approximately ‘190 
partners and employees in the organization, with 9 offices located in 
major cities throughout the country, Its partners had an average of 28 
years experience in the money markets. 

The Merrill Lynch organization has 142 offices in the United States 
and Canada and 13 offices abroad and, at the end of 1963, had $107 
million of capital and subordinated debentures. 

“We have long felt the need in our firm for greater participation in 
the short-term money market and government bond business to round 
out and expand the services that we now offer to banks, corporations, 
insurance companies and other institutions,” Mr. McCarthy said. “We 
feel we are extremely fortunate to have the trained people from the 
former C, J. Devine organization, with their experience, know-how and 
reputation, join with us.” 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH INC 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


Headquarters: 70 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 
Government Securities Office: 48 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


We're moving to Chicago 


I'm with a company that moves me around a great deal. That's why I'm partial to North American. They 
move 100,000 families a year with authority, personal interest and gentle care. We've saved many dollars 
too because of a booklet they gave me called, ‘How To Buy A Move.” It's full of packing, storage and mov- 


ing tips. Want a free copy? Write: Department T-522,North American Van Lines, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 


NWMORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES 


the GENTLEmen of the moving industry 


library. Kansas State Penitentiary offers 
a big law library, partly the gift of 
beneficent lawyers. At Washington's 
State Penitentiary in Walla Walla, a 
special “law wing” provides typewriters 
as well as texts, Some prisoners are 
getting so legalistic, complains a Tennes- 
see state prosecutor, that “it’s getting a 
damned sight harder: to keep them in 
than to put them in.” 

Sue the Judge. The great hazard in 
prison legal practice is the very goal it 
seeks: a new trial, since it may well re- 
sult in a stiffer sentence than before. At 
Colorado State Penitentiary, for exam- 
ple, a convicted forger serving a two- 
to-six-year sentence recently won a new 
hearing, got slammed with a new rap of 
40 months to eight years. Despite such 
danger, though, there is often a sense of 
beat-the-system accomplishment; one 
Colorado lifer has goaded a slow-mov- 
ing judge by suing to enjoin his salary. 
Colorado petitions now move remark- 
ably faster. 

In New York, jailhouse lawyers can 
| often be found among the four-time 
losers whose multiple offenses drew 
mandatory life sentences. Many such 
prisoners are Negroes who once served 
time in Southern jails. A petitioner in 
this situation may void an out-of-state 
conviction if a New York court finds 
that his constitutional rights were vio- 
lated. And by thus wiping one offense 
from the books, a lifer may halve his 
sentence or even walk out free. 

Bleary Blackstone. What flaws many 
top jailhouse lawyers is a chronic ina- 
bility to handle the freedom they win 
In a single year, one Carl Smith got 
his convictions for burglary and bank 
robbery reversed by the supreme courts 
of Maine and Massachusetts. Now he 
is back in a federal pen for another 
bank robbery. For years at Missouri 
State Penitentiary for Men, a brilliant 
prisoner named Clyde Meeks counseled 
other cons so ably that judges valued 
him as a friend of the court. Once free 
himself, Meeks wound up in jail in 
lowa on a forgery charge. 

All over California, awed lawyers still 
ponder the 150-arrest career of Emery 
T. Newbern, “the Blackstone of the 
drunk tank.” Bottle-worn but. razor- 
sharp, Newbern once saw a judge lock 
his courtroom doors to keep him and 
other drunks from staggering out, im- 
mediately argued successfully that he 
was being deprived of his constitutional 
right to a public trial. Newbern beat 
another drunk charge on the ground 
that police (unwittingly) deprived him 
of his right to a doctor's examination 
In 1960, he scored his greatest coup: 
overturning California’s 1872 “common 
drunk” law—a phrase so vague as well 
as pejorative, he said, that it violated 
his right to know the charge against 
him. The state supreme court agreed. 
Uncommon Drunk Newbern§ might 
have made a crack lawyer as many 
lawyers told him, but liberty was too 
much for Newbern. He lurched in front 
of a car in Florida and died at 41. 
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BOTH give you low-cost carefree copying! 


Kopak Reapyprint Copier, first choice for fast single-copy needs. 


Isocevke 


TRADE MARK 
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VeriFax Cavatcabe Copier, first choice for all-around copying. 


Which of these all-new Kopak copiers is right for you? 


If you've been taking a long, hard look 
at your copying costs lately, you'll 
want to know about these two new 
copiers from Kodak. The Verirax 
Cavatcabe Copier is designed to save 
real money in offices that usually 
need more than one copy ata time. If 
your normal copying needs run to 
single copies, however, the Kopak 
Reapyprint Copier is ideal for you. The 
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cost of these copiers lets you in- 
stall them at every point of need. 

You get up to seven crisp, legible, 
low-cost quality copies from one 
sheet of matrix with your VeriFrax 
Cavatcabe Copier; sparkling single 
copies in seconds from the Kopvak 
Reapyprint Copier. Both have the ad- 
vantage of cartridge loading, so you 
never handle a solution. 


See these trim new automated copiers 
at your Kodak Copy Products dealer's. 
Visit his Copy Center today, or write 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 14650, for colorful and 
informative brochures. 


New advances in office copying 
keep coming from KODAK 















No tickets, no timetables, no needless 
delay with your own Beechcraft! It 
can fly 1 to 5 executives direct to 
destinations at over 200 mph. 





You're there getting it done while 
others are en route or waiting for 


reservations. No wonder a Beech- 
craft helps key people do more! 


Make your own schedules. Take off 
when ready. Fly to over 7,000 air- 
ports not served by any airline. No 
“scramble” to catch return flight. 


A big job done and home for dinner! 
A Bonanza helps key executives 
earn more for their companies—and 
have more time for themselves. Get 





your. 





~ 


Latest electronic aids make flying 
a Beechcraft so easy. Many men in 
their 60’s fly their own. Don’t under- 
estimate your abilities. 





more facts now about operating 
Beechcraft. We’ll answer 

Ss “about costs, models, fi- 

nancing, depreciation, etc. 


(): Why should your company fly its own Beechcraft? 


e Here are 7 ways a Beechcraft can pay for itself for your company 
e by multiplying your top men and the important jobs they can do: 


1. Cuts travel time from days to 
hours. Beechcrafts cut total average 
trip time 50° or more; 2-day trips 
to 1 day; 5-day trips to 2-3 days. 


2. Puts you in “2 places at once.” 
This is almost literally true, for a 
Beechcraft whisks you along at 3 
to 4 times highway speeds. You get 
twice as much done—and love it! 


3. Speeds the right man to the dis- 
tant plant or office where he is 
needed, With a Beechcraft, he flies 
direct; returns promptly. 

4. Extends your operating radius. 
With a Beechcraft, you go by air 
to almost any sizeable town. Places 


FREE: Write for the new folder that answers 
most-asked questions about business flying 
Address Public Relations Dept., 9709 E. Central, 


Wichita, Kansas 67201. 


The World Is Small 
When You Fly A 


“too far away” or unhandy to reach 
are suddenly easy to visit often. 


5. Helps you “tailor” a schedule 
to fit your needs. You can land at 
over 7,000 airports not served by 
airlines. If staying overnight, near- 
by accommodations can send cour- 
tesy car to pick you up 


6. Improves technical service. 
Whenever key specialists or parts 
are vitally needed, your Beechcraft 
gets them there in a hurry. 


7. Gives you more time at home. 
The more important a man, the 
more places his services usually are 
needed. Let a Beechcraft give these 
key men more time at home to 
relax with their families. 
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Why a Beechcraft is your best 
investment in a business plane: 


e High speeds with long range. Top 
speeds from 144 to over 280 mph; ranges 
from 792 to more than 1,500 miles. 

e Extra comfort with greater convenience 
for both pilots and passengers. 

e Low total operating costs, through 
famous Beechcraft quality. 

e Highest structural strength to with- 
stand greater abuse on rough fields or 
in turbulence. 

e Highest resale value. A Beechcraft 
traditionally returns a higher percent 
of its original cost. 


e Exclusive Beechcraft free annual 


maintenance inspection and written re- 
port by factory service teams. Beech 
cares about your Beechcraft. 





ee 

Beech “Imaginuity”—in research, development and 
technical fabrication—plays a vital part in many 
AEROSPACE and MILITARY projects. For NASA's 
Project Apollo, Beech is designing and building the 
supercritical gas storage and supply system to 
furnish electric power for the spaceship controls 
and a ‘‘shirt-sleeves’’ atmosphere for its crew— 
another example of Beech capabilities. 


U.S. BUSINESS 





THE ECONOMY 
More Output = More Jobs 


Automation entered the language 
during a conference of Ford Motor 
Co. engineers in 1946—and it has been 
influencing society ever since. On the 
one hand, it has made possible the vast 
growth and technological advances of 
the U.S. economy in recent years: on 
the other, it has been a source of worry 
and perplexity to millions of people 
One of the big worries of labor leaders 
and economists has been that automa- 
tion gains might enable a strong eco- 
nomic advance—like the present one— 
to surge forward without creating any 
new jobs. Last week that worry was at 
least’ partially dispelled by two new 
Statistics operating in tandem, 

In the sharpest gain in almost a year. 
U.S. industrial production in April rose 
a full point, to 129.2% of the 1957-59 
base; in all of last year’s final six 
months, it had risen only four-tenths of 
a point, and this year it had been rising 
by only half a point or less each month. 
That was good news, but the Labor 
Department had some new figures that 
made it even better. While production 
was surging ahead, nearly 500,000 new, 
nonfarm jobs were created in April, 
far more than is normally expected for 
the month. The new figures reduced un- 
employment among adult male work- 
ers to 3.8%, the lowest figure in more 
than six years. 

Rising output and job levels are get- 
ting a big boost from the nation’s two 
most basic industries: steel and autos 
Steel’s output last week rose to the 
highest level in eleven months, and the 
industry is clearly headed for a record 
production year. Steel’s well-being, of 
course, stems chiefly from the buoyant 
state of the auto industry, whose daily 
sales so far in May are running 1.5% 
ahead of last year’s near-record rate 
Ford is pacing the pack, has sold 
20,454 Mustangs in the four weeks since 
the sports car’s introduction. The other 
automakers also notice that their best- 
selling models are those that were either 
all new or sharply resiyled for 1964. 
That gives them good reason to hope 
that the completely restyled 1965 mod- 
els will keep the auto industry moving 
forward in high sales gear 


WALL STREET 
A Sweet Deal 


It was a little like Macy’s acquiring 
Tiffany's. That great department store 
of U.S. finance, Manhattan's Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, last 
week took over the leading dealer in 
the highly sophisticated and eminently 
profitable market for Government se- 
curities, Wall Sureet’s C. J. Devine & 
Co. The world’s largest brokerage 
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house thus got a solid hold on the only 
important part of the finance business 
in which it had not been represented 
Says one Merrill Lynch vice president: 
“We knew nothing about the Govern- 
ment bond business.” 

Fortunes from Fractions. The men 
who do know the business turn hand- 
some profits—and sometimes incur 
huge losses—by dealing in tiny frac 
tions. Fluctuations in prices are as small 
as one sixty-fourth of 1%, but that can 
add up to quite a sum in a market in 
which the U.S. Treasury every Monday 
auctions off about $3 billion worth of 
short-term bills to refinance the nation’s 
debt. These bills go to the highest bid- 
ding bond dealers, who then sell them 
for whatever price they can get from 
banks, corporations and speculators. 

Companies buy Government securi- 





CHAIRMAN McCARTHY 
Ending a well-kept secret. 


ties in order to put their money to 
work and nail down safe interest rates: 
people buy them either to collect the 
interest or to speculate on the fluc- 
tuating prices of bonds, which move 
around in a range just above or below 
par value. Another attraction is that 
low margin requirements permit an in- 
vestor to buy $100,000 worth of Gov- 
ernment securities by putting down as 
little as $5,000 cash; if the bond’s value 
rises just one-half point, he earns $500 
Bond dealers are made or broken by 
their ability to predict instinctively how 
much “retail buyers” will be willing to 
pay. The fractional prices change rapid- 
ly, pushed up and down by such factors 
as bank interest rates, stock dividend 
rates, rumors of increased Government 
borrowing, the state of U.S. business 
and the bond market's elusive “mood.” 

Few dealers had sharper instincts or 
better Knowledge of the market's subtle 
ripples than Christopher J. Devine, a 
New Jersey fireman's son who founded 
his own firm at 28. Working with a 
fierce intensity that seldom permitted 


relaxation, Chris Devine opened nine 
offices around the country, built a staff 
of more than 200, traded as much as 
$750 million worth of securities a day. 
After he died a year ago, two-thirds of 
the firm's capital of $18 million went to 
his estate. C. J. Devine’s 14 remaining 
partners were left with only $6,000,000 
—hardly enough to organize muscular 
syndicates for bidding on multibillion- 
dollar bond issues. The partners went 
shopping for greater resources. 

Access to Power. Wall Street’s grape- 
vine brought word of their search to 
the tenth-floor corner office of Merrill 
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MERRILL LYNCH OFFICE IN NEW YORK 


Lynch's chairman, Michael W. Mce- 
Carthy. He and Merrill Lynch's direc- 
tors made a unique proposal to Devine’s 
partners: Why not buy up a large chunk 
of Merrill Lynch's undistributed stock 
and join the company? After a_fort- 
night of secret negotiations, the two 
houses agreed on Wall Street's biggest 
deal this year. Thirteen of the Devine 
partners anted up $8,000,000 and were 
taken into Merrill Lynch as a division 

A sweeter deal could scarcely be im- 
agined. The Devine partners got access 
to the power of Merrill Lynch, whose 
assets top $1 billion: in addition, all 13 
of the men became vice presidents of 
the brokerage giant (raising its total to 
114). As for Merrill Lynch, it ac- 
quired the savvy, contacts and good 
will of a major company without put- 
ting up so much as a penny. 
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DALY IN OFFICE 


BUILDING 


From Omaha to Brazil 

Even by going standards in executive 
suites, the sweeping, 56-ft.-long room 
in Omaha is something special. It has 
marble floors, Hawaiian wood panels, 
French stained glass, Japanese carvings, 
Indian temple bells, a lavatory with 
walls of kangaroo hide and an abstract 
painting in the elevator. Leo Daly Jr. 
uses it to impress potential clients with 
the versatility of his firm, Leo A. Daly 
Co., the Midwest's biggest and the na- 
tion’s third largest firm of engineer- 
architects. “My specialty,” says Daly, 
46, “is in not specializing.” 

Daly's firm has just landed a prestige 
contract to supervise a huge construc- 
tion project in Latin America. The 
company was picked by the State De- 
partment’s Agency for International 
Development to plan and engineer a 
$27 million program of school and 
medical construction in northeast Bra- 
zil. The project will fan out over 1,500, 
000 sq. mi., and will include the con- 
struction of 6,500 elementary schools, 
332 health centers, 22 teacher-training 
centers, 21 normal schools and 47 
audio-visual centers, plus the renova- 
tion of about 4,000 existing classrooms. 
Daly will send a staff of 50 to supervise 
the project, but Brazilian contractors 
will do the construction work, Daly's 
aim: to create a name and a_ new 
market for his work in Latin America, 
where he sees both “infinite possibili- 
ties and all sorts of problems waiting 
to be solved.” 

Beyond the Church. Daly's father 
founded the firm 50 years ago to spe- 
cialize in church architecture, but under 
Leo Jr. it has moved far afield since 
World War Il. About half of its work 
is designing such military projects as 
blastproof silos for Titan missiles, 
DEW-line facilities in the Arctic and 
the big SAC underground command 
post near Omaha. Daly also designed 
Boeing's big computer center in Seattle 
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DALY-DESIGNED INSURANCE BUILDING 
Profit in comprehensive architecture. 


and a $4,700,000 physics lab at Ar- 
gonne National Laboratory in Lemont, 
Ill. Daly’s 300-man staff is now work- 
ing on 60 projects worth more than 
$200 million, including a dormitory, re- 
search building and student center at 
Jesuit-run Creighton University in Oma- 
ha that will be part of a $45 million 
master plan Daly created. 

Unlike many architects, who accent 
the creative, Duly likes to stress archi- 
tecture’s business side. He has devel- 
oped a well-honed staff that seeks out 
technically difficult jobs that are often 
avoided by competitors. Daly favors 
boxy, square buildings, has been criti- 
cized for not being experimental and 
exciting. By way of answer he recalls 
how in college he once designed some 
gaudy neckties for a Baltimore com- 
pany. “I still wonder how the poor men 
who bought them lived with them,” he 
says. “Of course, that’s what my com- 
petitors say about my work now.” 

Personal Touch. Daly belongs to 
about 60 Omaha civic and charitable 
organizations, enjoys occasional travel 
abroad with his wife and two sons. 
Otherwise, he is either in his office or 
traveling around to the company’s five 
U.S. branches. where the firm offers 
“comprehensive architecture” by spe- 
cialists who not only design a building 
but also select its site, choose all fur- 
nishings and suggest financing. To com- 
pensate for growing bigness and to keep 
the personal touch, Daly divides his 
experts into teams, assigning a 20- or 
30-man team under a “captain” to work 
on a project much as a small architec- 
tural firm would. His company last 
year opened a New Orleans office, hop- 
ing to use it to expand into Latin Amer- 
ica, Daly now considers that move one 
of his best investments. 


AUTOS 
Parking by Computer 


Success as a parking operator once 
depended on little more than a fairly 
level lot and familiarity with all kinds 
of gear shifts. But the auto birth rate 
has soared so high, the crush for park- 
ing space has become so great and the 
cost of building and operating parking 





garages has grown so fast that the busi- 
ness is now dominated by big chains. 
When one of the biggest of the chains. 
Kinney Service Corp., last month was 
admitted to the New York Stock Ex- 
change. the financial world saw the 
move as evidence that a fender-bang- 
ing, slightly shady trade had finally ma- 
tured into a full-fledged industry. Park- 
ing Spaces now generate about $500 
million in revenues throughout the U.S 
cach year 

Official Support. Perhaps the best 
sign of maturity is that the parking 
chains are now nearly as attentive to 
cost accounting and _— technological 
change as are the Detroit automakers 
whose products they park. The typical 
parking space, Kinney has discovered. 
must turn over 14 times daily just to 
break even. One extra car a day parked 
at each garage in a chain operation 
can mean up to $100,000 in additional 
annual revenues. Such figures may 
please the financial men, but they do 
little to assuage the angry parker, who 
is usually convinced that he pays too 
much to park his car. Sometimes he 
gets official support: last week New 
York City’s license commissioner or- 
dered enterprising property owners 
who had set up homemade parking lots 
around the World's Fair to register 
with the city and lower exorbitant rates 

Though lots are still fairly common, 
land is becoming so scarce in larger 
cities that the chains are building high- 
rise, pigeonhole garages where cars are 
placed on a computer-controlled ele- 
vator that automatically stacks them 
If the chains decide that the high cost 
of putting up such buildings is justified 
by the labor savings, the automated 
stack will probably be the parking lot 
of the future. The bigger companies 
are also expanding from operating only 
their Own garages, now are contracting 
to manage parking lots for hotels, hos- 
pitals, universities and even shopping 
centers 

Cradle To Grave. No chain is spread- 
ing faster than Kinney, which last year 
parked 7,000,000 vehicles—more cars 
than are registered in any state except 
California—at 90 locations in and 
around New York. Kinney President 
Steven J. Ross, 36, plans to offer cus- 
tomers as many services as possible 
along with parking. “The service in- 
dustry,” he says, “already accounts for 
50% of all business. As we gain more 
leisure time, the industry will boom.” 
To take advantage of the boom, Kin- 
ney has expanded its rent-a-car fleet 
from 100 vehicles to nearly 6,000 in 
the last five years. The company also 
operates a building-maintenance divi- 
sion, now offers a package service to 
corporations that includes car parking. 
car leasing, charwomen and guards. In- 
deed Kinney is on the way to providing 
more or less cradle-to-grave service: 
among other enterprises, it owns seven 
funeral chapels, which last year buried 
10% of New York City’s dead. 
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CHRYSLER'S ALL-NEW ECONOMY CAR 


The big extra in Simca 1000 comes in black & white: 
Chrysler’s 5-year/50,000-mile warranty* 








It covers vital engine and drive train parts, | *ENGINE AND DRIVE TRAIN WARRANTY COVERAGE: Chrysler Motors Cort 
including both replacement parts and labor. rants al! oF the f g , tal parts of nea 1000 for 5 years or 50,000 miles, whicheve 
‘ ' mes first h time any h parts that ¢ e defectiv mater 

You don't pay a penny for it. It's standard J yi) be repla ena Marea: Sines 6 : 
equipment on Chrysler's all-new economy harge for suck or lat } t , head ar | pa ’ 
car, Simca 1000. manifold, Trans-Axle parts and rear wheel bearing 

HERE S ALL YOU MUST DO: Give your car this normal care— 3@ engine oil and retorque 
No other economy import offers a warranty arene tite Lagok 





on these parts for even half as long. 


More good reasons to own a 1000: 4 forward 
speeds; Porsche synchronizers; a 50-hp rear 
engine; 4 doors. And more. 


Great performer, best protected: Chrysler's 
all-new economy car, Simca 1000. Get behind 
the wheel! Only $1595."" 
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WORLD BUSINESS 





VENEZUELA 


Corporate Citizen No. 1 
Venezuela's huge, U.S.-owned Creole 
Petroleum Corp. has developed a skill 
that few other companies in the world 
need to worry about. Continuously har- 
assed by Communist sabotage, Creole 
has become so quick and adept at re- 
pairing its dynamited pipelines that the 
terrorists actually get defeatist about 
blowing them up. That skill, plus a 
line of Venezuelan government guards- 
men stationed all along the pipelines, 
has kept Creole—which is 95% con- 
trolled by Standard Oil of New Jersey 
—operating as Venezuela's biggest busi- 
ness. It pumps 40% of the country’s 
oil, provides 25% of the government's 
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the compounds and help the workers 
buy homes in regular communities. He 
has also expanded the operations of the 
company’s Creole Foundation, which 
helps build schools and train teachers 
in Venezuela, and established the 
Creole Investment Corp. to provide 
seed capital for deserving small busi- 
nesses. In three years, C.1.C, has in- 
vested $5,300,000 in 22 small companies, 
ranging from a mushroom farm to a 
sugar refinery, has helped create 1,500 
new jobs. Said Jarvis at the company’s 
annual meeting in Manhattan last week: 
“The investment company has found 
that the managerial experience it can 
provide is perhaps of greater impor- 
tance than the capital itself.” 

Jarvis is also the moving force behind 


CREOLE OIL RIGS ON LAKE MARACAIBO 
Tearing down fences and making friends. 


income, employs more than 11,000 
Venezuelans, and pays out $125 million 
yearly in benefits and wages, The com- 
pany’s sales last year rose to $1,097,- 
799,700 and its earnings to $254 mil- 
lion—after a record $475 million in 
taxes and royalties to Venezuela. 
Anti-Yankee Feelings. This picture of 
business-government cooperation was 
not painted without problems. The two 
Standard Oil subsidiaries that began 
drilling in Venezuela in the early 1920s, 
and later Creole (which was set up in 
its present form by their merger in 
1943), were often ripe targets for anti- 
Yankee feelings. In the early days, only 
Americans held top posts, employees 
lived in fenced-in company compounds, 
and Creole often engaged in shouting 
contests with the government. But un- 
der low-keyed President Harry Jarvis, 
55, a 17-year Creole veteran who took 
over in 1961, the company has tried win- 
ningly “to be a good corporate citizen.” 
Jarvis, who speaks excellent Spanish, 
pushed company efforts to break up 
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the new “Dividend for the Community” 
program, under which Creole and other 
big companies in Venezuela donate 2% 
to 5% of their profits for new hospitals 
and similar social projects. The com- 
pany has so emphasized its “Venezue- 
lanizing™ policy that it now employs 
only half as many foreigners (total: 
674) as it did in 1950, is continually 
moving Venezuelans into higher posts. 
Creole has done so much for Vene- 
zuela that President Ral Leoni assured 
the oil companies in his inaugural ad- 
dress in March that they would con- 
tinue “to enjoy their granted rights,” 
and Venezuela’s elder statesman, R6- 
mulo Betancourt, is convinced that the 
country is getting more out of its oil 
by leaving it in private hands. 

Mideast Advantage. The world’s 
fourth largest oil producing company 
(after Kuwait Oil Co., Aramco and the 
Iranian consortium), Creole still faces 
serious problems. Because of high la- 
bor and production costs and the fact 
that it pays 70% of gross profits to the 





government v. a 50-50 split in the Mid- 
dle East, its crude sells for $2.80 a bar- 
rel v. $1.82. It is thus with some pleas- 
ure that Jarvis watches the aggressive 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) and shrewd national 
rulers whipsaw the Mideast oil com- 
panies for higher royalties. An increase 
in Mideast oil prices could only strength- 
en the world market position of Vene- 
zuela’s good corporate citizen. 


BRITAIN 
Shaking the Old Boy Network 


British business has often classed its 
companies more by the social status of 
the men at the top than by size, profits 
or prospects, Eton and the Guards are 
faultless qualifications, and so is a bar- 
onetcy or hereditary peerage. Some Brit- 
ons believe that directors constitute a 
gigantic Old Boy network. Last week 
the British business world was startled 
by a major corporate change that il- 
lustrates a trend in British business: a 
disestablishmentarianism that is down- 
grading the Old Boys in favor of top 
managers and directors whose only 
qualifications are ambition, skill, and a 
flair for hard work. 

In a top management reshuffle, bus- 
making Leyland Motor Corp. enlarged 
the board of its principal manufacturing 
subsidiary, Leyland Motors Ltd., and 
filled the new posts with three young 
men (average age: 39) who had risen 
through the company’s ranks. Not a 
public-school boy among them. Even 
more surprising, Leyland made two new 
appointments to the board of A.E.C., 
another important group subsidiary— 
and picked a 33-year-old and a 29- 
year-old from the ranks for the jobs, 
The shifts reflect the philosophy of 
Managing Director Donald Stokes, 50, 
a onetime salesman who took over last 
year and has made Leyland a trailblazer 
in professional management. 

Sharing the Peers. Relentless com- 
petition for worldwide markets in ev- 
erything from paints to paddles is mak- 
ing British companies turn away from 
the Old Boy tradition, There is a lot to 
turn away from. No fewer than 37 
peers and 45 baronets and knights are 
shared by the boards of the five big- 
gest banks, and a Labor Party study 
found that 35 out of 107 directors of 
London's top financial houses were all 
Old Etonians, as were 46 out of 149 di- 
rectors of the large insurance firms. 
“The chairman of one board I sat on 
rang me up,” complains one top British 
industrialist, “and told me, ‘We're think- 
ing of putting up so-and-so.” I asked if 
he knew anything about the business. 
The answer was ‘No, but he’s an aw- 
fully nice chap and married to so-and- 
so, you know.’ ” 

This sort of mentality caused little 
harm 50 years ago, but it has been the 
core of a stubborn resistance to change 
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you were thinking of making 
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Challenge: Make hot-headed auto valves hold their temper 


Answer: Armco research developed a special grade of stainless steel for 
exhaust valves that meet the needs of today's higher compression, better per- 
forming automotive engines. 
These valves stay hard, even though the head is in contact with fuels burning 
at temperatures up to 1400 F. At the same time, they resist corrosion from 
gasoline additives. 
Sometimes, Armco research technicians solve problems with a new steel. 
In other cases, Armco engineers help manufacturers improve products with oo? 


new applications of established grades of special steels. Answering challenges AR MCO 
is Armco's history. Armco Steel Corporation, General Offices, Middletown, Ohio. VU 
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Divisions: Armco - Sheffield + National Supply - Metal Products - International 





that has caused much of British business 
to lag behind the rest of the industrial- 
ized world. Such is the outspoken con- 
cern in Britain today about how busi- 
ness is run that it is taking on the scope 
of a national debate. Said the Times of 
London: “The need for a managerial 
revolution is widely evident, but the 
cry seems to have been drowned by de- 
luding murmurs of contentment from 
too many board rooms.” 

The New Managers. One shot in the 
revolution was fired a few months ago 
when a London merchant bank openly 
advertised in the Financial Times for a 
new managing director—a departure so 
radical that one banker felt obliged to 
explain: “Normally, one wouldn't ad- 
vertise a real job, you see, because if a 
chap didn’t know a job was going he 
wouldn't be the right sort of chap, 
would he?” The most startling changes 
have been wrought on boards where 
the Old Boy influence was strongest. 
Old-school-tie companies both, the Rank 
Organization and Viyella International 
have been dramatically improved re- 
cently by men who never set foot inside 
the Establishment: John Henry Davis 
at Rank, Joe Hyman at Viyella. 

Three years ago, Standard Telephones 
& Cables took real responsibility out of 
the hands of its regular board, which 
boasted a baronet and a Member of 
Parliament, and placed it with a six-man 
“advisory board” whose businessmen 
members held not a single title among 
them. Result: the company turned to 
automation, stepped up its program of 
research and development, then watched 
sales increase 50% to $168 million last 
year and profits skyrocket 350% to 
more than $7,000,000. Textile Maker 
Courtaulds, Ltd., replaced its titled 
chairman and deputy chairman, pro- 
moting tough-minded Frank Kearton to 
managing director, then filled board va- 
cancies with untitled textile men like 
Kearton. Once the most sedate of all 
the large British companies, Courtaulds 
is now one of the liveliest firms in Brit- 
ain, buying up textile firms and expand- 
ing fiber production at the most rapid 
pace in all Europe. 


GREECE 


Americans Bearing Gifts 

Greece has doubled its gross nation- 
al product, industrial production and 
personal income since World War II, 
and tourists thronging to the magic 
isles have helped provide a favorable 
balance of payments. But the economy 
is still fragile: Greece imports twice as 
much in machinery and goods as it 
exports in farm products, and jobs are 
so scarce that more Greeks last year 
went abroad to work than were born. 
To shore up the economy and qualify 
Greece for continued Common Mar- 
ket associate membership, Prime Min- 
ister George Papandreou’s government 
hopes to secure $900 million in foreign 
capital over the next five years. Last 
week the government got a good lift 
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STANDARD OIL'S STOTT & PAPPAS 
New strength for a fragile economy. 


toward its goal when King Constantine 
laid the cornerstone of a $190 million 
industrial complex near Salonika that 
will be the biggest single foreign in- 
vestment ever made in Greece. 

The new complex, christened the 
Salonika Industrial Development Plan, 
was conceived by Boston Financier 
Thomas A. Pappas, 64, and includes 
projects by three U.S. companies. Esso 
Pappas, a partnership between Pappas 
and Jersey Standard, has started work 
on Greece's second oil refinery. “Within 
19 months,” promised Jersey Executive 
Vice President William R. Stott, “this 
bare earth will be covered by a refinery 
producing 50,000 barrels a day of pe- 
troleum.” Esso is also building a 200,- 
O000-tons-a-year ammonia plant, Repub- 
lic Steel is expected to operate an $85 
million steel mill, and the Ethyl Corp. 
will run a petrochemical plant. Alto- 
gether, the complex will provide 2,000 
new jobs. 

Pappas, who has become chairman- 
general manager of Esso Pappas, is a 
Greek-American bearing gifts to his 
motherland. Born Antonios Papadop- 
oulos, he was taken to Boston as a 
child, eventually shortened his name 
because “it was easier for my Ameri- 
can friends.” He and Brother John 
expanded their father’s modest grocery 
and imported-foods business into a 
profitable range of activities that now 
include imported liquors, real estate 
and shipping. They have also financed 
a Greek light-bulb factory and build- 
ing-products plant. On frequent trips 
back to supervise, Tom Pappas noted 
the improving Greek economy, began 
serious planning for the industrial com- 
plex that he first considered building 
25 years ago. He persuaded the U.S. 
corporations to participate, got bank 
loans in the U.S. and Athens to supple- 
ment his personal investment in the 
project. “I have achieved my lifetime 
dream,” he said last week, while the 
King of Greece troweled mortar. 











How do YOU 
tell stocks apart? 


After all, there are something like 
50,000 or 60,000 to choose from. 

Stocks listed on various Exchanges. 

Stocks traded over-the-counter. 

Stocks for growth prospects. Stocks 
for current income. Stocks for relative 
stability. 

Stocks with good records. Stocks 
with bad. 

Stocks with bright futures. Stocks 
without. 


How can you possibly tell them 
apart? 

Well, in our experience, there is a 
way. You just compare salient facts. 

Things like reputation and manage- 
ment. Sales, earnings, and dividends. 
Industry outlook, and company stand- 
ing within it. Calibre of competition 
and price performance through good 
times and bad. 

Where do you find such facts? How 
do you make such comparisons? 


Answer; You don’t. Or at least you 
don't have to do it alone. 

We maintain a Research Depart- 
ment that works full time at that job 
for anybody who wants their help. 


It gathers essential facts about 
leading companies in all major indus- 
gathers them, sorts and weighs 
the significant ones — makes its analy- 
sis of them available to anybody who 


wants help in selecting suitable stocks 


tries 


for his purposes. 

Any charge? 

None. No obligation to use our 
brokerage services either. 

If you ever have difficulty selecting 
suitable stocks for your own purposes 
— simply ask Research to do it for you. 

Just address your letter to— 

Josern C. QuINN 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE ANO OTHER 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH INC 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
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MUSIC 





SINGERS 
Malady of Paris 


His collected songs add up to a pain- 
ful diagnosis of the chill of modern life, 
and in France that makes Léo Ferré a 
kind of poet laureate. He hates, among 
other things, the church, most govern- 
ments, radio, television and the Aca- 
démie Francaise, and he hates them 
with the droll expertise Frenchmen in- 
stinctively admire. In a country that 
nourishes the cult of the dinner-table 
anarchist, Ferré is almost a government 
in exile. 

Ever since he began singing in the 
caves around St, Germain-des-Prés in 


the late "40s, Ferré has been the reign- 
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FERRE PERFORMING 
Between optimism and disgust. 


ing voice of the “Defenders of French 
Song,” a tight little school of contem- 
porary troubadour-poets. He despises 
literary snobbery, and the lyrics of his 
200 songs pulse with the rough and jeer- 
ing argot of Parisian streets. Legion- 
naires listened to his records in the 
crumbling days of French Indo-China. 
They can still be heard in Hanoi, as 
well as in New York, Dakar or any 
place where hypochondriacs have no 
intention of curing themselves of that 
bittersweet nostalgia known as the Mal- 
adie de Paris. But his verses are also 
published in the prestigious Poetes 
d Aujourd'hui series alongside Rim- 
baud, Baudelaire and Valery, and his 
music is among the best now being 
written for French song. 

Tough Ideas. Ferré has such melodic 
facility that his songs can drift from 
one mode to another without the slight- 
est misstep: a melody will slip into pas- 
sages that suggest fado or flamenco or 
Orthodox church music, then emerge 
again for a major-key resolution. Ferré 
has written some lovely love songs, but 
most of his ideas are tough, and he 
does not mince words—as in Monsiew 
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Tout-Blanc, 
the Pope: 

Simon Pure, 

If one fine morning 

world feet first 

For vour castle in Paradise (perhaps 

it will be pretty) 

Pray for me 

I don't have the time. 

Vii still be living in Aubervilliers 

With both my arms embracing 

misery. 

Operation Madeleine. Ferré’s songs 
evoke a complex feeling. Their mood is 
an absorbing compromise between op- 
timism and disgust. and they have an 
ironic strength that makes their mes- 
sage as clear as a scream in the street. 
Though Ferré is a natural-born plain- 
tiff, his songs never argue that life is ab- 
surd. “Despair.” he says, “is a way ol 
hiding things from one’s self.” Life ts 
not pointless, just outrageously wrong. 

Ferré became established as his own 
best interpreter only after he met his 
wife Madeleine in 1950, For years he 
had been down and out in Paris, play- 
ing and singing for $2 a night and com- 
posing on the side. “Operation Made- 
leine,” as he calls the metamorphosis he 
undertook after his marriage, promptly 
rescued his career. He took off his glass- 
es, got his teeth capped, cut his hair— 
and immediately found a whole new 
audience. Now at 47, he owns an island 
in Brittany, a house in the south ol 
France, an apartment in Paris and an 
American car; his audience, he says, 
includes “everybody but the jerks—who 
are numerous.” 

Such new affluence confuses Ferre’s 
old admirers, who still like to think of 
him as a flaming anarchist. But Ferre 
sees no point in living to please “les pro- 
fessionels de la misérabilité.” His com- 
fortable life in the country suits him 
perfectly, and it has done nothing to 
dilute the grave discontent that ignites 
his music. “This is a world where muz- 
zles aren't made for dogs,” he says. 
“One is supposed to be mediocre. It’s 
the only chance of not bothering other 
people. But I'm a lucky villain, and Pm 
willing to tell even the truest of lies to 
defend my opinions.” 


COMPOSERS 
Return to Richard 


In the last four years of his life, 
Richard Strauss seldom heard his works 
performed by his own countrymen, The 
post World War IL silent treatment was 
his penalty for having meekly allowed 
himself to be paraded as the artistic 
spirit of the Third Reich. But Strauss’s 
death in 1949 seemed a signal for a 
West German revival of his music. Au- 
diences eagerly returned to his master- 
works. And this year, the 100th anniver- 
sary of his birth, the revival has become 
almost deafening 

The Berlin Opera is 


his pre-Deputy attack on 


you leave this 





presenting six 


Strauss productions, from Der Rosen- 
kavalier to Die Frau ohne Schatten and 
Capriccio. In Munich, where coins are 
being struck for “Strauss Year,” the 
Opera’s Strauss festival had productions 
of all but four of his 15 operas, and the 
Nationaltheater’s: summer festival will 
present the sweep of his music in 100 
concerts. The Luftwaffenmusikkorps 
band will play his military marches in 
honor of his birthday (June 11). Bavar- 
ian radio will broadcast seven operas, 
and the Munich Music Conservatory is 
not only presenting a blizzard of lec- 
tures but—going the whole way—is 
changing its name to the Richard Strauss 
Conservatory. 

Forgive & Forget. Much of Strauss’s 
music has been firmly placed in the 
classic repertoire since the ‘20s, and 
outside Germany he had little need of a 
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STRAUSS CONDUCTING (1947) 
After silence, the deluge. 


resurrection, World War I brought a 
ten-year lapse in the performance ot 
Strauss in England, but World War II 
caused no lull in England or America, 
The Strauss of the Third Reich had 
been an old man, and after he was 
cleared by the denazification courts, it 
seemed only just to forgive and forget. 
Last year, in 175 orchestral perform- 
ances of his works, Strauss became 
one of the most frequently played com- 
posers in the U.S. 

The main argument over Strauss has 
always dwelt on the dramatic and real- 
istic effects of his music. Wagnerians 
usually love it but followers of Schu- 
mann and Brahms are likely to find it 
crude and vulgar—*“pleasure gas,” a 
Viennese critic once called it. His mam- 
moth tone poems—T ill L ulenspiegel, kin 
Heldenleben and Also sprach Zarathus 
tra—show him to be a peerless master 
of orchestral effect and a wizardly paint- 
er of tone color. But Strauss was the 
last man in a 400-year-old tradition 
of tonality, and it misfortune 
to work alongside the atonalists with- 
out sharing any of their discoveries. 
Halfway into the present century, he 


was his 
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By the time he graduates, the first 
sentence he learns to type (The 
quick brown fox jumps over the 


lazy dog.) will be a thing of the past. 


But not his Smith-Corona*® portable. 
Smith-Corona portables are all 
guaranteed for five full years— 


Testimonial from the quick brown fox 
When today’s freshman graduates, the guarantee 
on his Smith-Corona portable will have one year to go. 


instead of the usual 90 days. 

Five years of all the bumps, bangs 
and scrapes a portable may get 
from a student. This portable is 
built to take it. The all-steel frame 
completely encases the heart of 


each machine for added protection. 


GUARANTEE: Any Smith rona bra off | replace 
date. No labor charge w 90 days of purchase. Wa 
© from accident of misuse and extends 
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The electrostatic finish defies 
scratches, burns and bruises. 

All Smith-Corona portables are 
made to last. A college education 
is just the start of a lifetime 

of service. 

SMITH-CORONA PORTABLES 


aris, energy cell or er 90 days. Does not cover damage 
SCM CORPORATION, 410 PARK AVE.,N.Y. 22,N.Y 
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Should you 


have treads 


on the s\® 
of your tires ? 





Testing teams have proved that 
new patented* Dunlop Safety- 
Shoulders give you a definite 
margin of driving safety. Safety- 
Shoulders are treads on the 
sides of the tire. They climb 
down pavement edges and right 
back up without losing their grip. 
There's no sudden lurch if you 
drop off the edge of the road. 
Safety-Shoulders track back to 
solid pavement, safely, smoothly. 
They lean into turns, give you 
sideways traction where ordi- 
nary tire treads quit, especially 
at high speed or on wet roads. 
Someday all tires may have 
treads on the sides. Meantime 
you can get Safety-Shoulders on 
popularly-priced GOLD SEAL 
tires. By Dunlop, of course... 
the people who invented Safety- 
Shoulder tires. Check the Yellow 


Pages for your nearest dealer. 
Patent =3,024,825 


DUNLOP 


Buffalo, New York 
Dunlop, known 'round the world 


> for quality tires and sporting goods 
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was widely dismissed as a souvenir of 
the last. 

Metaphysically Close. The revival of 
Strauss’s music is a vivid demonstra- 
tion that his claim on modern audiences 
is genuine. His songs are colorful and 
metaphysically close to the spirit of their 
texts. His operas are both sensuous and 
profound, His orchestral works are har- 


monically infallible. The music he wrote 
at 80 is clearly the work of the man 
who at 24 wrote Don Juan: the work 
of 60 years is united by an amazingly 
steady vocabulary. But Strauss saved 
for the end the most revealing expres- 
sions of his artistic philosophy. Having 
been judged a walking anachronism, he 
felt free to speak his mind. 





MILESTONES 





Born. To Diana Trask, 23, carrot- 
topped Australian singer who came up 
from Down Under to sing along with 
Mitch, and Thomas Ewen, 36, Aussie 
auto salesman: their second child, sec- 
ond son; in Melbourne. 


Born. To Patricia Neal, 38, Academy 
Award-winning cinemactress for her 
portrait of the housekeeper in Hud, 
and Roald Dahl, 47, British author of 
deftly ghoulish short stories: their third 
child, second daughter; in Oxford, Eng- 
land. Name: Ophelia. 


Born. To Ed Begley, 63, cinemactor 
who played a swamp-grass politician in 
Tennessee Williams’ Sweet Bird of 
Youth, and Helen Jordan, 38, his third 
wife: a daughter; in Dublin. 


Divorced. By Kenneth Tynan, 37, 
drama critic for the London Observer 
from 1954 to 1963, now on the re- 
ceiving end as literary manager for the 
British National Theater: Elaine Dun- 
dy, 36, Long Island-born novelist who 


| chronicles American girls abroad (The 


Old Man and Me); on grounds of in- 
compatibility; after 13 years of mar- 
riage, one child; in Juarez, Mexico. 


Died. Carol Haney, 39, snub-nosed, 
pixiefied dancer-comedienne who burst 
into fame in the 1954 musical Pajama 
Game as Gladys, the offbeat secretary 
who had (clang, clang) “Ss-s-s-steam 
Heat,” but, after being hospitalized for 
diabetes and exhaustion in 1957, sim- 
mered down to become one of Broad- 
way’s most popular choreographers, ar- 
ranging dances for Flower Drum Song 
and Funny Girl; of pneumonia, com- 
plicated by diabetes; in Manhattan. 


Died. Vic Morabito, 45, owner of 
the National Football League’s San 
Francisco 49ers, who, with his brother 
Tony, founded the team in 1946, took 
over direction after Tony dropped dead 
of a stroke between halves of a game 
with the Chicago Bears in 1957; of a 
stroke; in San Francisco, 


Died. Vernon Carl Walston, 58, 
founder (in 1932) and president of 
Wall Street's Walston & Co., one of 
the nation’s top ten stockbrokers; by 
his own hand (20-gauge shotgun); in 
Manhattan. A moody, drivingly am- 
bitious onetime fruit vendor, Walston 
started the firm in San Francisco under 


the aegis of Bank of America Founder 
A. P. Giannini, moved to New York in 
1958, where he built up to assets of 
$151 million, with 90 offices from Hon- 
olulu to Switzerland. His one and great 
pleasure was going on African safari, 
from which he returned to decorate his 
office with water-buffalo heads, rhinoc- 
eros hides, an elephant’s foot—and an 
arsenal of small arms. 


Died. Diana Wynyard, 58, stately 
British cinemactress of the 1930s, best 
remembered by U.S. audiences as the 
courageous wife in the 1933 Academy 
Award-winning movie version of Noel 
Coward's Cavalcade, by Britons for her 
roles at the Old Vic, where last fall 
she played a brilliantly sensual Ger- 
trude to Peter O’Toole’s Hamlet; of a 
kidney ailment; in London. 


Died. Hamilton Basso, 59, journalist- 
novelist, a gentlemanly scholar from 
New Orleans who exiled himself to 
Connecticut in 1944, but kept trying to 
go home again with leisurely re-crea- 
tions of the South’s social distinctions, 
ancestor worship and tribal customs 
(from lynching to channel bass fishing), 
most successfully in his 1954 bestseller, 
The View from Pompey’s Head; of 
cancer; in New Haven, Conn. 


Died. Mollie Minsky, 69, widow of 
Abraham Minsky, eldest of the four 
brothers of burlesque, a motherly soul 
who defended the family trade as art 
(“It broadens the viewpoint”); of a 
heart attack; in Manhattan. 


Died. Clarence Cannon, 85, Missou- 
ri’s gnarled, irascible, untiring, punctil- 
ious bantam Democratic Congressman, 
parliamentarian and parsimonious boss 
of the Appropriations Committee; of a 
heart ailment; in Washington (see THE 
NATION). 


Died. Max Dreyfus, 90, music pub- 
lisher, since 1935 president of Man- 
hattan’s Chappell & Co., a German im- 
migrant (class of °88) who first set up 
shop in Tin Pan Alley in 1901, where 
he hired Jerome Kern as a song plug- 
ger, George Gershwin as a $35-a-week 
accompanist, until both rewarded him 
by writing hits that sold millions and 
enabled Dreyfus to sign up just about 
every major Broadway composer from 
Romberg to Loewe; of a heart at- 
tack; in Brewster, N.Y. 
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This is the MGB that won not Only its class but 


also first overall in the tough Grand Touring Category in the 
1964 Monte Carlo Rally. It defeated, among others, 
=< Ford Falcons, Plymouth Valiants, Porsches, Tri- 
™\ umphs and Alfa Romeos. This win for MG is the 
| latest in a string of “firsts” that go back to the 
early thirties. The MGB you can drive today 










race to enjoy the 
fruits of racing. The 
MGB is a pleasure 

Sm commela\ MUL ale l-1a-1a\y 
a conditions. It’s 
WA “a a = nal 4 Sues MA safe, pow- 
‘3 » ae a ~ h — erful yet luxurious, re- 
ae HER ‘atmawe? i sponsive yet forgiving. 


This is the MGB that can be yours. Cockpit and 
roomy bucket seats upholstered in English leather, roll-up 
windows, removable hard-top and/or easy stowing 
convertible top, and room for a couple of kids in the 

back. For the technically minded, the MGB’s 

1798 cc engine develops 98 HP at 5400 RPM 

and road speeds in excess of 105 MPH with- 

out laboring. Four-speed gear box, twin 

_ carbs, rack and pinion steering (3 turns 
pan | lock-to-lock), non-fade disc brakes up 
hat front, 10-inch drums in the rear. 

4 SF with a modicum of ingenuity one 

can fit a set of golf clubs 

in the lockable trunk. 

Few, if any, sports 

= carscan make that 

* claim. Drive an 

MGB yourself... 


— . 
o— and do it soon. 
/ 
{ ¥ o) — ES YY 
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A FAWCETT PUBLICATION 


you know what you can do with Woman’s Day 


You can worry the High Assay Media Model 
Electronic Computer into a complete metal col- 
lapse. The wives and daughters and mothers 
and sisters who add up to Woman's Day just 
don’t add up electronically. Could a computer 
for instance, put its digits on the unconfessed 
NY17_ candy bar in an unsuccessful 900-calorie diet? 


Of course not. Dolly and Daphne and Daisy 
are too devious for any old machine. But 
they're not fooling Woman's Day. Woman's Day 
is the one service magazine woman enough 
to have a woman editor. And it takes one to 
decipher one. Men and machines break down 
under the strain, Woman’s Day works. 








No matter how you look at it... 





It’s automation with an adding machine! 


In application after application . . . location after location 
. . from any angle, you're far ahead when you capture and 
control paper tape data the Addoflex way. Here are the 


major benefits you gain. 


* Complete Computer Compatibility. 

The Addo-X Adding Machine you see here is the only 
10-key tabulating carriage adding machine link to a tape 
punch with output completely compatible with all recog- 
nized data processing systems. 


* Accurate Data Capture. 

The exclusive Addo-X Program Card guides the Addo-X 
Tape Punch to assure automatic blocking of operator 
errors before punching, automatic field control and auto- 
matic function code punching. You achieve clean computer 
input and slash the cost of making and 
tracing errors. 


ciololo-x 
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* Faster Data Capture. 

The Addoflex System often doubles effective data capture 
speed. The simplicity and world-renowned feather touch 
of the Addo-X 10-key Adding Machines increases keying 
speed up to 30%. Automatic fill-in of leading zeros erases 
“error consciousness” from the operator's mind. And the 
Addo-X Tabulating Carriage Adding Machine tape pro- 
vides quick visual audit through columnar separation of data 
—often eliminates the data verification operation entirely. 


* Expanded Versatility. 

Just name your application and watch Addoflex perform! 
Addo-X Program Cards can be punched to meet any 
application requirement. Changing programs on the Addo-X 


Tape Punch takes only seconds—no lost time or motion. 


Find out now how your firm can enjoy faster, low-cost data 
capture and control the Addoflex way. Mail the coupon for 


your free copy of our descriptive booklet. 


t 
Addo-X Inc. ADP Division, 1 
270 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

Without obligation, please send me your booklet 
on Addoflex Data Capture and Control 

Name 

Title 

Company 

Address 


City Zone Star 
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Our embossed papers have a rich leathery feel. They make 
pictures snap off the page —but they're really quite harm- 
less. Murderous on the competition, though. (They also 
make type look good enough to eat.) Not all good ideas 
come from Mead. But you’d be amazed how many do. 


MEAD 





PETER 


SCOTCH 


Dawson | 


“SPECIAL” 


coll to your Mable 
cotl to your pube 





en NEW LOW PRICE 4 
WILE FIFTH 


Yew yorx)s Let this seal be your guide to quality 86.8 PROOF 
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CINEMA 





MacLaine Goes for Broke 


What a Way to Go! is five or six big, 
splashy movies rolled into none. Writ- 
ten by Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green, a pair of permanently show- 
struck Broadway librettists, it sets out to 
satirize the very things it seems head 
over heels in love with: moom pitchers 
and the cult of “success—money—suc- 
cess.” Shirley MacLaine plays a freckle- 
faced Ohio gamine whose pastel Ameri- 
can Dream is marred by the Midas 
touch. She wants only “a simple life 
with one man to love.” But the men she 
marries have a way of getting rich 
quick, leaving her in widow's weeds 
with Rolls-Royces, private airplanes, 
pink mansions, cash and securities. Aft- 
er four husbands and legacies piling up 


SY FRIEDMAN 





SHIRLEY MACLAINE IN “WHAT A WAY” 
Marred by the Midas touch. 


to $211 million, she goes to see Psy- 
chiatrist Robert Cummings. 

The story unfolds in flashbacks. First, 
Shirley's mother (Margaret Dumont, 
that grand battle-axe of Marx Brothers 
fame) warns her about the high cost 
of scruples. But having refused to wed 
Dean Martin because he is a tycoon, 
Shirley marries Dick Van Dyke, a philo- 
sophical hardware merchant who has 
exactly what she wants—nothing. “Our 
life together was just like an old silent 
movie,” says Shirley. Which cues in 
some grainy black-and-white footage— 
a slapstick idyl with speeded-up action. 
The idyl jerks to a stop when Van Dyke 
throws away his Thoreau and proceeds 
to make a mint. “A little hard work nev- 
er killed anybody,” he insists. Soon he 
drops dead, leaving Shirley sadder but 
richer, and free for Husband No. 2. 

Enter Paul Newman, a no-account 
artist who builds his bank balance up to 
seven figures by inventing a masterpiece 
machine. One day the machine turns on 
its master and beats him into an ab- 
stract blob. Husband No. 3 is Robert 
Mitchum. Already wealthy, he liqui- 
dates his assets and goes native down 
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Whom do you see about shopping in Brussels, 





theater-going in Paris and sightseeing in Rome? 





NYR7 


IF YOU COUNT ON THE “HOT LINE”... WORRY ABOUT WEATHER... OR WATCH COLOR TV 





.. RCA IS PART OF YOUR LIFE 


1. If you count on the “Hot Line”: 
The radio “Hot Line" between Wash- 
ington, D. C. and Moscow was en- 
trusted to RCA Communications, 
Inc. It cuts chances of an unthink- 
able accident by giving the heads 
of state full-time radio contact. 


SEE WALT DISNEY'S 
“WONDERFUL WORLD OF COLOR,’ 
SUNDAYS, NBC-TV NETWORK 
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2. Worry about weather: NASA's 
TIROS weather satellites were built 
by RCA. Working with RCA, the U.S. 
Weather Bureau reports on satel- 
lite findings, helps make weather 
predictions more accurate. 





3. Watch color TV: Today's all-elec- 
tronic TV is based on the picture 
and camera tubes developed by 
RCA scientists. Today's color TV is 
also the product of continuing RCA 
research and development. 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 


and the world’s most broadly based electronics company 


Tmk(s)* 





“Flushing a bird” (Photo by Inge Morath/ Magnum) 





At a time like this, who’s thinking about investments? 


We are, here at Bankers Trust Company. Our Investment Advisory Division, backed 
by our own research facilities and our own information sources about business condi- 
tions, is in a unique position to assist in the sound growth and management of your 
investment portfolio. 


If the burden of investment management is beginning to weigh heavily on your shoul- 
ders, entrust it to our experts. You'll get more than just wise business counseling. You'll 
also get the warm, personal interest you'd expect from a trusted friend. Come in today. 
You'll leave feeling better, knowing that Bankers Trust has assumed the important 
job of caring for your investments. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY NEW YORK 


GQBankers Trust Company 1964 Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Why the trend to Teacher’s Scotch? 





HM WRISKY 





on the farm, only to meet disaster try- 
ing to milk a bull. Next comes Gene 
Kelly (“Our life was like a gay 1930s 
musical”) who hoofs his way to fame, 
fortune and a grim finale. 

By this time, Shirley's psychiatrist 
wants to try for the jackpot. “I'm hon- 
ored that you'd risk your life for me,” 
she purrs. She has no sooner declined 
his proposal than the cleaning man ar- | 
rives and—hey, guess who? Dean Mar- 
tin, down on his luck and full of last- 
reel surprises. 

For all its talent and occasional for- 





| ward thrust, What a Way to Go! never 


really gets anywhere. The reasons why 
are neatly capsuled in Shirley's cine- 
fantasy with Mitchum, described as 
“one of those Hollywood movies all 
about love and what'll-she-wear-next?” 
This gag sequence, credited as A Lush 
Budget Production, offers four minutes’ 
worth of opulent sets and a whole spring 
collection of Edith Head’s most improb- | 
able costumes. But What a Way itself 

is sO extravagantly overdrawn that the 

audience well may wonder where par- 

ody leaves off and plot begins. To fur- 

bish a frail spoof with all that Holly- 

wood upholstery seems a bit like cross- 

ing a mountain stream aboard the 

Queen Mary—and why bother? Shirley 

MacLaine is a girl who can go for 

miles just paddling her own canoe. 


Morse Makes the Scene 

Honeymoon Hotel. Comedian Robert 
Morse looks like Arthur Godfrey Jr. 
and makes more faces than a rubber 
totem pole. He scored big on Broadway 
in How to Succeed in Business Without 
Really Trying, and then somebody ap- 
parently told him how to succeed in 
pictures without really trying: never put 
the part before the Morse. Up to a point 
the formula works. But what the heck. 
Being a success in this picture is like 
being head flea on a dead dog. 

The story, which transpires at a Car- 
ibbean resort amid plastic palmettos and 
other touches of tropical realism, can 
best be described as follows: zzzzzzz. 
The players are equally interesting. Nan- 
cy Kwan, who claims to be a genuine 
Eurasian, looks like an American cho- 
rine with Scotch-taped eyelids. Jill St. 
John, who considers herself a comedi- 
enne, puts up a good front. Robert Gou- 
let, whose talent is for singing, doesn’t 
sing. And Keenan Wynn, who has prob- 
ably been in worse pictures, looks as if 
he can’t remember when. 

Only Morse seems to feel an obli- 
gation to act. Since his lines are un- 
speakable, he mumbles them inaudibly 
and distracts the customers by giggling, 
wriggling, itching, twitching, wearing a 
wig, dancing a jig, and crossing his eyes | 
till he practically looks out of his ears. | 
People who did not see him on Broad- | 
way will probably think he is just a 
somewhat shorter, somewhat quieter 
Jerry Lewis. People who did will 
wonder what makes him tic, and wist- 
fully murmur: “Autre temps, autre 
Morse.” 





When you're 
mooching 
van Rossem’s 


Royal Mixture 
carry 


a big pipe. 


ey 


Royal Mixture 





J. & A.C. VAN ROSSEM—ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
















Expressly 


for men with business in 


GERMANY 


only non-stop jet service to 


HAMBURG 


fastest from New York 


SAS serves more cities in Europe 
than any other transatlantic airline 





hae 
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Scandinavian Airlines System 
638 Fifth Ave.. New York 20, N.Y 
or see your SAS travel agent 
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World’s most expensive hammer 


A Bell & Howell AUTOLOAD® movie camera 
makes a dandy hammer. (Our nail-banging 
was to show the sturdiness of our electric-eye 
system. It also makes a nice point about our 
camera bodies, doesn’t it?) If your idea of a 
status symbol is close to one hundred and 
fifty dollars worth of hammer, though, make 
sure it's a Bell & Howell. Actually, we didn’t 
plan on making a hammer. But when Bell & 
Howell makes something, we make it strong. 


In case you're interested in taking movies, 
we'd like to point out the handy one- 
handed-zooming affair. Right there under 
the lens, see? You tuck your index finger in 
there and zoom smooth as you please. And 
the electric eye and reflex viewing. And the 
folding, built-in pistol grip. Naturally, you 
load this camera with a cartridge. There 
now. If you have any further questions, ask 
your Bell & Howell dealer. Nice fellow. 


Bell & Howell 
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Size is your advantage in this plant location service 
in Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia and Ohio 


When you come to that management decision on locating 
a plant, there is a sound reason for you to remember this 
big “‘A”’ for Allegheny Power. Why? Because this company, 
covering a five-state area, is big enough to know a vast 
region as only an electric utility can know it. With no bias 
for a single town or state, Allegheny offers impartial facts 
to industry. Search for the right location for your firm 
extends far and wide to match your needs in materials, 
markets, labor, tax structure and transportation direct to 
your markets. 

The map shows. the five-state region in the center of 
America’s markets. . . in the center of materials for industry. 


NY21 


The area has skilled labor, and training programs for special 
skills. There is ample water for processing now . . . and 
in 1980 or even 2000. 

The big “‘A” is also a symbol of a vital point: objective 
accuracy of plant location data from Allegheny Power is 
backed by all the integrity of this major electric utility. 
If your firm has an expanding future, it may be here in 
this key area of America, with all its materials, its man- 
power and markets. 

ALLEGHENY POWER SYSTEM, 320 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. 
Monongahela Power Company ... The Potomac Edison Compan 
West Penn Power Company. Investor 
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Danzas! Dances. Just one more reason 
people are falling in love with Spain, 
and flying there by Iberia Fan Jet. 
The people of Spain are refreshingly con- 
vinced that life is for living, and that living 
is an art. They are the masters of this, and 
many other arts. You cannot simply watch 
the Flamenco. You are caught up in its 
just-suppressed passion 

Taste is the touchstone of Spain. Her 
museums, such as those of Madrid and 
Toledo, illustrate it. And the old world 
courtesy of the Spaniards is no mere cus 
tom. Jt is the charming escort of progress 
the mellow setting of modern Spain 
For refreshing scenery, travel the old 


Srasisn Nationa Tourwr Ort 





1418 rce St Dallas | Texas 


453 Post St., San Francisce 





2, Calif. and 13 


route of Santiago, now renewed with mod 
ern accommodations, Stay in one of the 
lovely resort hotels of San Sebastian or 
Mallorca and di cover another charming 
Spanish custom that of charging you 
very little for almost everything, and giv 
ing you your money's worth. Travel easily 
and conveniently about this hospitable 
land. From Madrid, the heart of Spain, 
within mere hours of 


you are uperb sea 


and inland resorts 

Iberia Air Lines of Spain will fly you to 
Madrid, the gateway to Europe, in 6'4 
hours aboard a DC-8 Fan Jet. You will en 
joy the flavor and color of Spain: delicious 


food and wine will be served to you by 


58° fth Ave., New York 22, N. Y 
We vd., Chicago 4, Il 
Queer Toronto 1, Canad 








Dancing 


multilingual stewardesses. Only the plane 
gets more attention than you, and your 
pilots’ training is unsurpassed 

Visit Spain this year. For colorful travel 
brochures, write to the Spanish National 
Tourist Office or contact yourTravelAgent 
And be sure to visit the beautiful Pavilion 


of Spain at the New York World’s Fair 
Fall in love with Spain 


FLY TO SPAIN BY IBERIA 





THE PLACE 


rO GO 


THE WAY TO GET THERE 
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MEMBER FEOERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Hope Pops for Peace 
A Global Affair. As an obscure U.N. 


employee who has been nursing a clos- 
etful of computers, Bob Hope blinks in 
dismay at his new assignment: the care 
and feeding of a blonde baby girl. 
abandoned in the U.N. lobby. “You've 
got the wrong man,” burbles Bob. “I 
didn’t even go to the Christmas party.” 
Nevertheless he takes the tyke home 
to his bachelor flat, powders her with 
confectioners’ sugar, fastens her diapers 
with Scotch tape, and warms her milk 
in an empty fifth. Meanwhile, back at 
U Thant’s East River headquarters, an 
international incident begins to boil 
Seems all 111 member nations want to 
claim the foundling for their very own 
and are eager to give it the best of 
all possible homelands 

From that none too Hopeful begin- 
ning, the comedy wheezes toward a 





BOB HOPE & FRIEND IN “AFFAIR 
Not at the Christmas party. 


tired finish, with gags that might have 
been written by a UNESCO pamphle- 
teer. Sometimes the movie simply stops 
to preach. “This baby feels hunger and 
cold and loneliness, just like you and 
me.” says Bob. “I can't see anything 
funny about this situation.” And there's 
the rub. Or the rash. To help Hope out 
in the pinches, a group of seductress- 
es billed as The Global Girls troops 
through: Yvonne De Carlo as a Span 
ish floozy whose secret weapon is fla 
menco; Lilo Pulver as a brusque, weepy 
vodkaholic making a case for the 
U.S.S.R.: Miiko Taka as an ah-so Gei- 
sha who offers back rubs and hot saki; 
and Elga Andersen as a French fille 
de joie who waives her diplomatic im- 
munity in pajama tops. True love is 
the Belgian lass (Michele Mercier), a 
high-minded guide from the Low Coun- 
tries. Obviously, the movie makes a 
negligible contribution to world amity 
and understanding, despite such gim 
micks as a walk-on role by U.N. Am- 
bassador Adlai Stevenson. Stooped, 
sage and sober, the ambassador looks 
like a man who knows the U.N. will 
survive even this sad Affair. 
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was here! 


Can a Scotch actually taste good? Ask the born-and-bred 
Scotch drinkers. They’ve been smacking their lips over 
John Begg for years. Suddenly this grand old name is on 
the tip of everybody’s tongue. “A wee bit better than the 
best,”’ say the poetic Scots of their treasured John $577 
Begg, whose taste is gentle, and whose price is light. Disa 
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Overnight Air Express 
deliveries help Allis-Chalmers 
maintain tighter schedules 

at their Milwaukee plant 


Air Express overnight deliveries can help you, too, wherever 
you're located. Only Air Express can offer you complete 
ground-air facilities between 21,000 U. S. towns and cities. 
And in space and handling, you enjoy priority over any other 
air Cargo except mail. Security is maximum, rates are lower 
than you think. Call REA Express for Air Express Service. 


Air EXPpPr ess aivision«: 
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4° Wants 


Sveti Stejan (Yugoslavia), Petroviets (Russia) and Ephesus (Turkey) are three intriguing spots you can visit with reliable KLM. For details, « lip coupon, 


UNDISCOVERED EUROPE 





KLM announces new tours and air/sea 


cruises that take you far off the beaten track—prices 


from *827 for 3 weeks, everything included 


Some of the places on these new KLM 
vacations are so unspoiled, most 
tourists have never heard of them. 
Yet vou can visit them comfortably 
in three or four weeks with reliable 
KLM. Read on for highlights of 
these carefree KLM tours. Then « lip 
coupon for full details. 


1. KLM's “ 


Tours 


Yugoslavia, Greece and Fu- 
rope” Up to 20 destinations, 
including some of Europe's loveliest 
nooks. Example: Sveti Stefan (see pic- 
ture, above left)—an idyllic resort island 
in the Adriatic. You'll also see favorite 
cities, like Dubrovnik, Athens. Rome, 
Vienna, Nice and Amsterdam. As low 
as $826.40 tor three weeks. everything 
included. Choice of sia itineraries 


2. KLM's Pearls of the Mediterranean” 
Tours. For sheer escapism, fly away to 
Morocco, Algeria, Egypt. the Holy Land, 
Greece, Sardinia, Malta. Corsica. A 
dozen ports of call, including Ephesus 
where St. Paul preached (see picture, 
above right). 

These are not group tours. Many in- 
clude five-day cruises. Yet KLM’s inclu- 
Sive prices start at only $924.90 for three 


weeks, Choice of seven itineraries 


3, KLM’s “Soviet Union and Europe” 
Jours. On these escorted tours, you visit 
the art treasures. citadels. cathedrals. 
palaces and theatres in | eningrad, Mos- 
cow and Kiev 

To complete your tour, choose from 
three itineraries: Warsaw, Berlin. Prague; 
or Bucharest, Sofia, Budapest: or Hel- 
sinki, Stockholm. Copenhagen. Prices 
Start at just over $1000 for three weeks. 
everything included. KLM will even 





page brochure, “Ihe World Is 
Your Vacationland,” simply clip Gy 
this coupon. New catalog is . 

chockful of travel bargains in State 
Europe, the Mediterranean and 
around the world 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, Dept. C 
609 Fifth Ave., New York 17 + Tel: Plaza 9-3600 


Please send me KL.M's “The World Is Your Vac 
land,” and the following detailed KLM tour folders: 


(My travel agent is) 


| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Name 
| For a free copy of KLM's 20- pay. 
| AAGGTessS 
| 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

u 


help you arrange passports and visas. 
IMPORTANT: All tour prices listed 
above include KLM's new 21-day 
jet economy excursion fare from 
New York, hotel and cruise accom- 
modations, travel within Europe, 
most meals and sightseeing. 

You'll find full details in KLM’s new 

catalog, “The World Is Your Vacation- 

land.” For a free copy, clip coupon be- 

low, If you can't wait for the mailman, 

see your travel agent. 





}“Yugoslavia, Greece & Europe” 


} “Pearls of the Mediterranean” 


Soviet Union and Europe’ 
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It Only Seems Like Fun 


THE WEEKENDERS by Max Gunther. 
237 pages. Lippincott. $4.95. 


Dark suspicions arise that the current 
oversupply of books proving that Every- 
thing Is Hollow (or: A Searching Look 
at the Cardboard Values of Our Aspirin 
Society) is part of a plot by the sunshine 
merchants. When everyone is sufficient- 
ly depressed, publishers of inspirational 
texts will find a renewed market for 
books disproving hollowness on the 
ground that Everything Is Stuffed with 
Meaning. Meanwhile, in the hollow or 
waning-moon part of the cycle, we have 


research, shows mastery of an important 
technique of the searching-look book— 
the compounding of statistics from air 
and egg white. What counts as an “ac- 
tivity”? Brushing your teeth? Mowing 
the lawn with a toy gasoline tractor? 
If five members of one of Dr. Wylie’s 
families watch Gunsmoke, does the re- 
searcher chalk up five activities? This 
is an important element in the art of 
making the world sound hollow when it 
is thumped. Another is the unvarying as- 
sumption that no one ever does anything 
because he likes it. If he goes skiing, it 
is to show off his wounds; if he gives a 
party, it is to prove something to his 
friends; if he goes bunburying with his 





ENDPAPER FOR ‘THE WEEKENDERS” BY SUSAN PERL 
Happiness should be serious. 


had The Waste Makers, The Pyramid 
Climbers, The Brain Pickers, The Naked 
Society, and that inevitable-but-yet-un- 
written examination of the lunch habits 
of advertising men, Breath in the After- 
noon. Now, with no moon in sight, the 
co-author of The Split-Level Trap has 
written The Weekenders. 

Reason Why. Weekenders, it turns 
out, are people who work five days a 
week, with two days off for getting into 
sociologically fascinating trouble, That 
is, weekenders are almost everyone not 
in jail. Most weekenders, Author Gun- 
ther reports, embrace the Fun Mystique. 
The weekender’s “self-esteem depends 
on his success in having, or at least dem- 
onstrating, fun, The weekender likes to 
be thought of as an extrovert who lives 
in a loud fast whirl of activities. Any- 
thing less is felt to be almost if not 
quite pathological Dr. James A. 
Wylie of Boston University has studied 
family recreation and found that the 
typical family has 20 or 30 different 
activities to keep it busy on weekends. 
Some have as many as 70.” 

Here Author Gunther, with borrowed 
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secretary, it is to improve his self-image, 
not because he likes the bells on her toes. 

Troweled Guilt. Naturally a citizen 
cannot escape being proved a fraud by 
spending his weekends working instead 
of fun having. The business man who 
keeps Saturday office hours does not do 
it to catch up on his work, nor to impress 
his boss; he is hiding from failure as a 
fun haver. The weekend gardener trow- 
els guilt into the soil; the Sunday painter 
paints his soul off-white. 

Since there is almost no human ac- 
tivity that cannot be accomplished, at- 
tempted, contemplated, or escaped trom 
on a weekend, Gunther has a lot to cov- 
er. Or to look at it another way, he has 
endless opportunities to quote from oth- 
er Hollow Worlders whose subjects are 
more specialized. His book is, in fact, 
an anthology of the maxims of Russell 
Lynes, David Riesman, Helen Gurley 
Brown, Vance Packard, Betty Friedan and 
William H. Whyte Jr. 

But Gunther is a published magazine 
writer (“When to Worry About an Of- 
fice Romance’—Good Housekeeping. 
March 1961) and does not really need 


help. Writing of weekend sin (overrated. 
but still deplorable), he refuses to pan- 
ic, observing that “it is not the long 
stretch of workless time itself that most 
often causes sin but the attitudes of peo- 
ple toward the weekend and the needs 
and dreams they bring to it from the 
work week.” 

Here the reader suspects that Gun- 
ther’s book itself may be the transition 
between the Hollow World books and 
the Stuffed with Meaning kind. In a sum- 
ming up that is almost a haiku, he ele- 
vates the spirit: “The weekend is like a 
big red apple. Some would eat it too 
fast and get indigestion. But it is still a 
lovely apple.” 


The Most Perfect Man 


KING EDWARD THE SEVENTH by Phit 
ip Magnus. 528 pages. Dutton. $8.50. 


“The great object in view,” explained 
the Bishop of Oxford, “is to make him 
the most perfect man.” Surely not im- 
possible, according to the phrenologist, 
Dr. George Combe: the infant Prince 
of Wales not only had splendid “moral 
and intellectual” bumps, but gave every 
sign of developing his “higher powers 
of control” at the expense of his lower 
ones. At that happy news, even the 
Queen seemed satisfied. She was con- 
fident, she wrote, that “the dear child” 
would grow up to be just like “his an- 
gelic, dearest father.” 

Edward Prince of Wales grew up to 
be neither perfect nor anything like the 
Prince Consort, as Victoria learned to 
her dismay. But in one sense, argues 
British Biographer Philip Magnus, he 
was indeed the perfect man: he~ ful- 
filled Britain's concept of itself as nei- 
ther Victoria nor Prince Albert had ever 
done. If he was an anachronism, so 
was the Britain in which he grew up 
and ruled. The secret of his easy popu- 
larity, thinks Author Magnus, was that 
he scarcely ever betrayed by word or 
deed what some of his countrymen 
dimly suspected: the fact that the last 
fruits of the semifeudal social or- 
der he represented were already wormy 
on the tree. 

Questionable Paragon. Not every 
19th century Englishman kept a yacht 
at Cowes, a hunting lodge at Abergel- 
die, stables at Ascot and a villa at Ma- 
rienbad. But they admired the man who 
did, and cheerfully forgave him what 
the Times of London called his “round 
of questionable pleasures.” He pursued 
those pleasures with particular vigor, 
thinks Biographer Magnus, precisely be- 
cause Victoria and Albert had deter- 
mined to make him a paragon of Eng- 
lish virtues. As a result of that deter- 
mination, his upbringing was appalling. 
He was not allowed to mix or play with 
other boys. He was given six hours of 
instruction by several private instructors 
six days a week, followed by an hour 
of calisthenics under the eye of a drill 
sergeant. To ensure that nothing went 
wrong, his principal tutor arranged that 
“Her Majesty and His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert have, laid before them 
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Every ambitious young man 
should own his own banker 


But how? 


Nobody lives the good life anymore 
without the help of a banker. Just ask 
the man who owns one. 

Oh, some people save faithfully for 
years and end up with a nice little nest 
egg. Fine. But that takes time, and if 
you're like most of us, you've realized 
that to get the things you want, you'll 
probably need to borrow some money. 
Maybe to buy a house or a car, to put 
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the kids through college, to start a 
business, any number of things. 

So you need a banker who can 
make a lot of different kinds of loans 
when you need them at the lowest 
interest rates. Who? Where? How? 





Pick a “Full Service”’ banker 


The only kind of banker to own is 
one who works for a “Full Service” 
bank. “Full Service” means more than 





checking and savings accounts. It 
means all kinds of loans, too. 

Other types of financial institutions 
lend money for some things. Some 
make real estate loans. Some make 
auto loans and others make personal 
loans. All at varying rates of interest. 

But a “Full Service” bank consist- 
ently makes lower-cost loans for prac- 
tically any purpose you can name. 





Get to know your banker 
before you need him 


Although a banker is willing (even 
eager) to lend money, he can't pass 
it Out to a complete stranger, You've 
got to get acquainted. Acquainted 
with a banker? Sure. Like this: 

1, Go to your “Full Service” bank, 
the one where you probably keep 
your checking account. 

2. Pick out one of the bankers (not 
the pretty teller—one of the desk 
men) and introduce yoursel& 

3. Open a savings account (and, if 
you don’t have one, a checking ac- 
count) and make regular deposits. Ah, 
you say, I knew there was a catch 
somewhere. But it works. Now you're 
starting to own your own banker, and 
the more you do for him, the more 
he can do for you. Let's face it—few 
things impress a banker more than 
money, at least during banking hours. 
4. Now—when you need a little cash, 
borrow it from the bank instead of 
from your savings. Pay it back on 
time. Do this a few times and, believe 
us, you're on your way to a long, 
beautiful friendship with a banker of 
your very own. (But get started soon, 
while there is still a good supply.) 


Your Full Service 
Commercial Bank 


A “Full Service” bank is the only kind of 
bank that can—by taw—offer a complete 
range of services, including a complete range 
of loans, You know where it is. I's the place 
where you keep your checking account. 


OPYMIGHT 3962 + FOUNDATION TOW COMMERCIAL BANeR + FrOKA. a. he 
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Sl is second among all magazines in pages of liquor advertising. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED...each week the facts add up to success 
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You haven’t heard anything until you 
hear Fortran with a Paramus accent. 





Come on down and listen to our computers. 


They have a Paramusian purr that's all 

their own. Last year they spoke Fortran IV . 
(and Cobol, and Algol, and Jovial, and 

Lisp) so sweetly, they made eighty blue- 

chip companies leave home. 


i 
It takes a lot of sweet talk to lure that many 
blue chippers down the Garden State path 

from New York. Our IBM 7094 and 1401's 

talk 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, here at 

the ITT Data Processing Center in Paramus. 

And they talk for our customers alone. 


It also takes smooth talk, without any | 
bumps in it, to keep customers here at 7 
ITT/DPC. (If you ever got bumped in 
Paramus, would you ever come down here 
again?) 

Most of all, it takes clear talk. We program 

our computers to tell you exactly what you . 
want to know. To do this, we draw on the 7 
combined experience of a staff of program- , 
and-systems designers that’s almost three 
times larger than the staff of any other . 
single data-processing center in the world. 

Would you like any of this sweet, smooth, 
clear talk? Then pick up your phone and | 
talk quickly to Don Freel, ITT/ DPC Sales 

Manager, at 201—COlfax 2-8700. He'll 

arrange to have you picked up and brought 

here by one of our phone-equipped station 

wagons. Or air-lifted down by helicopter 

(from the nearest airport or midtown New 

York). Or, if you prefer to do the driving 

yourself, he'll be ready to provide park- 


ing, and everything else you 
need, when you gethere. Just ' rT 
follow our route map down. 


THE ITT DATA PROCESSING CENTER, PARAMUS, NEW JERSEY [1] INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
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THE CENTAUR...YOUR SYMBOL OF QUALITY 










Only V.S.O.P. 
Fine Champagne Cognac 
can bear this label 


Connoisseurs know it 
as the world’s finest 
V.8.0.P. Cognac 


The largest shippers of 
V.8.0.P. quality cognac 
in the world 


REM 


MARTIN 


PRIDE OF COGNAC SINCE 1724 - 80 Pi 
RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD., N. ‘ Naend 
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at the end of every day, a report on 
the conduct of the Princes and their 
employment from hour to hour.” 
Albert died in 1861, a month after 
learning that his son, then 20, was hav- 
ing a fling with an actress (“You must 
not, you dare not be lost,” he wrote to 
Edward). A year later “Bertie” was 
married to Denmark’s Alexandra, “the 
most beautiful Princess in Europe,” and 
shortly thereafter Queen Victoria in her 
widow's weeds withdrew into almost 
total seclusion. Bertie was left with an 
income of roughly $550,000 a year, no 
tutors, and a great deal of free time. 
Seasons by Decree. Bertie had to 
wait another 40 years before he be- 
came King. But as heir apparent, he 
set the style of English society for near- 
ly half a century, determining who 
should be included and who excluded 
and where one should go when. The 
social year, as decreed by Bertie, con- 
sisted of two months (January and Feb- 
ruary) of shooting at Sandringham, two 
months (March and April) on the 
French Riviera, followed by three 
months in London for “the Season.” No 
gentleman was seen in London after 
the end of July, when the Prince of 
Wales went to Cowes for the yachting, 
followed by a month or so in a German 
spa, where he tried to reduce his im- 
mense bulk by dieting and taking the 
waters. Around October he went to 
Abergeldie for a month of grouse 
shooting, and he finished up the year 
back at Sandringham where he spent 
his own and the Princess's birthdays. 
He found the intrusion of political af- 
fairs intensely annoying. “Another Gen- 


eral Election will be a very serious 
matter,” he wrote in 1886 to Lord Car- 
rington, “and a most untoward event 


in the middle of the London Season!” 

Juggled Beds. That was the public 
Bertie. Privately, he liked to sneak out 
with cronies like Lord Hardwicke (who 
“perfected” the top hat) and Lord Dup- 
plin (who invented the dinner jacket) 
to chase fire engines or more often, 
ladies. He was known on sight to the 
dancers of half the cabarets of Paris, 
who used to greet him by shouting 
“Ullo, Wales!” His taste in women was 
so well known to society, in fact, that 


when he descended on a country house 


(usually without his wife but with a 
retinue of 12 to 16 attendants), a wise 
hostess juggled bedrooms so that the 
Prince would be within convenient 
reach of his current favorite. At his 
coronation in Westminster Abbey after 
the death of Victoria in 1901, he or- 
dered the construction of a special box 
(popularly referred to as “the King’s 
Loose Box”) for his past and present 
mistresses. And what impressed him 
most about the coronation ceremony, 
to which all the crowned heads of Eu- 
rope had been invited, was the glimpse 
he caught of the “white arms” of the 
peeresses “arching over their heads” as 
they put on their coronets. 

As Edward VII, Bertie changed his 
style of living not a whit, giving Britain 





INDOORabiity 


Mirandette's AC power 
conserves its batteries 
when you record party fun, 
tape language studies, dic- 
tate letters and reports, or 
synchronize sound for home 
movies. Can be used as a 
public address system. 













Whither thou goest, Miran- 
dette goes too... up 
mountains, down caves, on 
sail boat or sale call. All 
on four standard batteries. 
Interference free . . . use 
in car, train, etc. 


PORTability 


Mirandette plays all the 
angles. On shoulder or 
desk, speed remains con- 
stant. Measures a mere 
9%" «x BY" x 3”. All-tran- 
sistorized circuitry keeps 
weight under 7 Ibs. 


Pho ¥enly 


Push button ease, fast for- 
ward and rewind, recording 
level indicator, 3°/« and 1% 
| ips, capstan drive for play- 
ing prerecorded tapes, 
2." x 4" speaker, external 


= A speaker jack. 


New! Model ‘C’ with Digital 
Counter for locating any place on 
tape without complete rewind. 

















At CAMERA, Dept. 
stores & Audio Dealers. 
Under $170.00* inciud- 
ing dynamic micro- 
phone with remote 
controls, 3” extra-play 
tape, takeup reel, 
AC cord, carrying 
strap. 1 YEAR 
GUARANTEE! 
Other accessories 
available 
















MIRANDETTE 


ALLIED IMPEX CORPORATION 
300 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
CHICAGO 45, ILL. * DALLAS 7, TEX. * LOS ANGELES 16, CALIF, 


See Your Dealer For Exact Prce @ Reg By Allied Impex Corp. Excl U.S leporter 
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You || enjroy 


Try golden minute 


This is the time. This is the Island. If you love holiday fun and the 
refreshing change of sunshine and sea, come abroad now to Great 
Britain’s loveliest Island Colony. Swim in clear azure waters. Stroll 
along soft pink beaches. Daydream in a secluded cove. There's water- 
skiing, skindiving, boating. “Big ones” to angle for. There's TL 
golf. And tennis. Cycle down winding lanes. Browse in = 
shops with wonderful duty-free imports: French perfumes 


and British cashmeres—leather goods, china and silver! 


After sundown, the Island's nightlife takes over with a sparkle all 
its own. Bermuda is just 90 minutes by jet, or a weekend cruise by 
ocean liner from New York. There are all types of accommoda- 
tions: hotels, cottage colonies, guest houses. Just say when. Your 
travel agent will handle the details. Or write for illustrated 
booklets: “BERMUDA,” 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 
20, N.Y. + 6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, Illinois 
* 111 Richmond Street, W., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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Some products have been glamorized and romanticized in print so often 
that it seems almost impossible to make one brand stand out. But is it — 
impossible? Not when you use great design, good printing and really fine 
paper. S. D. Warren Company, Boston, Massachusetts. Printing papers. 
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BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 8 YEARS OLD, 86 PROOF. ©1964, HEUBLEIN, INC., HARTFORD, CONN. 





They said you couldn’t 
get a great 8 year-old Scotch 
priced under $7.00 
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YEARS OLD 


100% SCOTCH WHISHIES 
BLENDED & BOTTLED BY 
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... until they tried Bell's 8 


Expect more, get more from Bell’s. 
Bell’s makes the largest-selling Scotch in Scotland. 


The canny Bell’s" people have combined both age and thrift 
in this great new Scotch. They set aside some of their 

finest whiskies for 8 long years .. . then “married” them into 
a Scotch that’s velvety. Polished. Delicious. And for the 
very Scotch price of $6.99 . . . less than others that 

are years younger! Bell’s 8...aged for 8...priced under $7. 


Blended and bottled in Scotland. 
NY27 


Secretaries 
should never tell 
their Bosses where to go 
(just how to get there) 


One of the nicest things a Boss can do for his secretary is simply to go 
away for a while. If he’ll be nice to her, she'll be nice to him—by booking 
the best possible airline reservations. When his trip is to Texas, it’s easy 
to be in the know: Braniff international service. Here are a few why's. 
Braniff offers Advance Check-In, which ends ticket counter line-ups... 
handsome El Dorado Clubs in New York and Dallas for all Braniff pas- 
sengers ...and real Braniff international service all the way. First Class, 
Coach and Family Plan. |f more Bosses knew about this they’d probably 
travel more. Now there's a thought for you. 





enjoy BRANIFF 


Specialists in international jet service to Texas or to South America. 








CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR BRANIFF INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS 


If you're smart enough to 
smoke a pipe, why don't you 
smoke a great pipe tobacco? 








AUNIQUE and zEsTFUe 


orobing ffjelare 





Black Knight by Lane is the gold standard of English-type blends and one of 
the great experiences in a pipe smoker's life. It is rich and zestful, yet cool-smok 
ing, with a unique natural aroma. Priced from 90¢ (2-02. tin) up to $6.00 (1-lb 
tin). At better tobacconists everywhere. LANE LTD., 419 Park Avenue South, 
New York, N.Y. 10016, blenders of quality tobaccos for over three generations 
Pipe by Charatan 
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the most colorful court it had seen 
since Charles II. If he skirted scandal, 
it was because no man alive better un- 
derstood British upper-class tribal cus- 
toms. When, during a divorce proceed- 
ing, the testimony of Lady Charles 
Mordaunt was read in court confessing 
that she had committed adultery with 
Bertie when he was Prince of Wales 
“often, and in open day,” it proved em- 
barrassing but not fatal, because Bertie 
had played his part honorably—visiting 
her Ladyship secretly and in a hired 
brougham in mid-afternoon and never 
behaving in a manner to embarrass 
Lord Charles when they were fellow 
guests on a country weekend. 

Easy Scrapping. Biographer Magnus, 
who had access to several collections 
of unpublished papers, is most convinc- 
ing when he is discussing the intricacies 





EDWARD VII‘S WEDDING (SEATED: MOTHER) 
The fruit was wormy. 


of Edwardian social life. He is on less 
firm ground when he tries to demon- 
strate that Bertie helped shape his coun- 
try’s foreign policy in the first decade 
of the century. After the death of Vic- 
toria, who never trusted her son with 
Foreign Office dispatches, Bertie be- 
came an ardent practitioner of personal 
diplomacy, paying “unofficial” visits to 
the capitals of Europe, where he prac- 
ticed his charm on rulers, most of 
whom were his relatives. Magnus cred- 
its him with at least an assist in the 
rapprochement with Russia and the 
entente with France that British diplo- 
macy achieved before World War I. 
What he could never achieve was a 
rapprochement with 20th century Eng- 
land. He was profoundly shocked short- 
ly before his death in 1910 to hear 
Lloyd George. as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, quip that “a fully equipped 
Duke costs as much to keep up as two 
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If you use seat belts, The Travelers doubles your medical coverage! 


WRU euaversanne pe ete Og Feat 


> Now, you get twice as much ears, second cars, and teenagers 
j medical insurance atnoextracost, who have been properly qualified. 
in most states, if you have seat You can get your Life, Health 


belts and use them. and Homeowners Insurance from 
Other benefits when your car your Travelers agent or broker, 

is under the Travelers umbrella: too. By letting him handle it all, 
Fast service from 20,000agents you avoid gaps and duplication. 


and claim people. Find him in the Yellow Pages. 
Safe driver rates competitive You can get all types of insurance 
with any other company’s. under the Travelers umbrella. 


Rate reductions for compact The TRAVELERS INSURANCE Companies 


e Travelers 100th anniversary exhibit,“The Triumph of Man,” at the N.Y. World's Fair 
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VXOP .- 80 Proof 





GERMAN DISTILLERIES LTD., NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 





Expressly 


for men with business in 


SCOTLAND 


frequent jet service to 


GLASGOW 


non-stop from New York 


SAS serves more cities in Europe 
than any other transatlantic airline 
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Scandinavian Airlines System 
638 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y, 
or see your SAS travel agent 
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What makes him 
a hero today 


Maybe it isn't a shooting war he’s in. But 
patrolling an uncertain peace isn’t easy. 
Pension and tedium call for a special breed of 
courage 








That's why today’s serviceman needs 


more than ever the relaxation the USO can 
offer. But more USO’s are needed to reach 
every kid in uniform. Won't you help the 
USO help him? 

He’s your investment in freedom, Don't 
shortchange him. 

Support the USO at home and abroad 
through your local United Fund or Com- 


munity Chest 
@ =. 
a Cone 
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dreadnoughts” and was less easy to scrap. 
It was, Edward confided to a secre- 
tary, the most insidiously socialistic re- 
mark he had ever heard from a Minister 
of the King 


Unexpected Prizewinner 


PURITAN VILLAGE by Sumner Chilton 


Powell. 215 pages. Wesleyan. $15 


The award of the Pulitzer Prize for 
history this month startled many _his- 
torians and most publishers simply be- 
cause the winning book and its author 
were almost unknown. In fact. Sumner 
Chilton Powell's Puritan Village had 
almost) gone unpublished: scholarly 
presses, including Harvard, had turned 
it down as “too specialized” before it 
was accepted by Wesleyan in Connecti- 
cut. With its $15 price tag, many 
bookstores had not bothered to stock 
it: hardly more than 1,000 copies had 
been sold: immediately after the Pulit- 
zer announcement the book was almost 
unobtainable 

Conflicting Traditions. The book that 
beat out such possibilities as Oscar 
Handlin’s panoramic The Americans or 
William and Bruce Catton’s Two Roads 
to Sumter is a meticulous and remark- 
ably detailed account of the early 2Ov- 
ernment and social organization of the 
town of Sudbury, Mass., founded by 
Puritan settlers in 1638. Generations 
of orators have sweepingly proclaimed 
the early towns of New England “a 
unique experiment in self-government,” 
while many historians have tacitly as- 
sumed that the early settlers brought 
with them a broadly homogeneous body 
of English law and administrative meth- 
ods. Historian Powell's achievement is 
to show just how unique the self-gov- 
ernment of early Sudbury really was 

Not one but at least three quite dis- 
tinct English traditions lay behind the 
Puritan settlers, Powell found. Men like 
Peter Noyes, a prosperous yeoman and 
the fourth largest landholder when he 
left the manor of Weyhill in southern 
England, brought with them centuries- 
old customs of open-field, cooperative 
farming and local government. Men 
like Edmund Brown, Cambridge gradu- 
ate and Nonconformist minister, sprang 
from bustling, self-governing English 
boroughs and brought with them city 
ways and institutions, A strong minority 
of early Sudbury settlers like John Par 
menter and Thomas Cakebread the mil 
ler were used to independently § run, 
competitive, closed-field farming as 
then practiced in the east of England 

Deciphering the Records. To trace 
the interactions of these traditions took 
Powell six years. Of the 16 men who 
were early Sudbury’s leaders, he suc 
ceeded in tracking 13 to their original 
homes in England, and has re-created 
their lives in convincing detail. In to- 
tal, he located the origins of 79% of 
Sudbury’s first landowners. He spent 
two summers in England finding und 
photostating—if necessary with a port 
able copier, wired to his car battery 
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by Peter Griffith 













Mexico is so vast and so varied that de- 
ciding what to see sometimes seems an 
insuperable task. Happily, the Mexico 
City-Acapulco-Guadalajara triangle gives 
-you the essence of the many Mexicos: 
natural spectacle and architectural splen- 
dor, excitement and relaxation. Travel 
between the three is simple—and in each 
there's a magnificent hotel waiting to 
pamper you with all the comforts of 
Hilton. You'll enjoy full air conditioning, 
exciting local décor, superb Mexican and 
international cuisine, friendly Hilton 
service. 


MEXICO 
\ “eae 


Center of excitement in Mexico City 

At the Continental Hilton on the Paseo de 
la Reforma you're right at the center of 
everything you'll want to see and do. Be- 
tween lunch at the Café-Grill Tarasco and 
cocktails in the rooftop Belvedere Bar, 
you can hop a cab to the world's largest 
bull ring... discover the treasures of 
Emperor Maximilian in Chapultepec 





Mexico City /Acapulco / Guadalajara 


Castle...watch the jai alai players at 
Frontén México...or shop up a storm in 
the Avenida Madero. 

While you relax after your explorations, 
gaze at Popocatepet! from your terrace. 
Sip tequila in the Maya Bar as you listen 
to the most exciting music in all of 
Mexico City. Dine and dance in the Belve- 
dere Supper Club, with the whole city 
spread out below you and fascinating 
people all around. Rooms start as low as 
$9.20 a day, single, $11.20 double. 





Beauty and the Beach at Acapulco 
The Acapulco Hilton (one hour's flight 
from Mexico City) is your perfect base 
for big-game shark and sail fishing and 
big-name spotting (and being spotted)... 
the sports that made Acapulco famous. 
It's right on the beach at fabulous 
Acapulco Bay, with acres of tropical 
gardens around it. Every room has an 
ocean view. Every sun-filled day the tem- 
perature’s in the low eighties. And every- 
thing here is informal, easy, relaxing. 
The swimming pool is so big there’s an 
island-restaurant in the middle of it. Dine 
and dance there. Or have a marvelous 
time in the Jarana Bar —the “in” place 
in Acapulco. Rates start at $14 a day, 
single, $16 double. 


Oasis in Guadalajara 
This ancient Spanish city is only an 
hour's flight from Mexico City or Aca- 
pulco. It's famous for its flowering trees, 
fabulous climate...and (come late 
summer '64) for an oasis of modern 
comfort called the Guadalajara Hilton. 
Living here is beautiful. The hotel's mag- 
nificent swimming pool is in a garden 
setting. The superb Restaurant Grill has 
a menu that’s a gourmet’s delight. And 
the rooftop Supper Club Belvedere offers 
magnificent views of the city...and a 
night of dancing. There's tennis and golf 
nearby. Good hunting and fishing a short 
drive away. For more outdoor sport, dis- 
cover the largest lake in Mexico, the 
famous glassblowers of Tlaquepaque and 
the music of the mariachis. Rates start 
at $14 a day, single, $16 double. 
Tantalize yourself. Write for color bro- 
chures and rates to Peter Griffith. Hilton 
Hotels International, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York 22, N.Y. For reserva- 
tions, see your travel agent, or cal! any 
Hilton Hotel or Hilton Reservation Office 
(see phone book). In New York, call LO 
3-6900. At all Hilton Hotels, charges can 
be paid for on your Carte Blanche Credit 
Card or Hilton Credit Identification Card. 





GO INTERNATIONAL...WITH ALL THE COMFORTS OF HILTON 


At the World's Fair in New York — dine at the HILTON CAFE INTERNATIONAL atop the Better Living Center. 
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9 TIMES 1 = 10 


There are actually ten U.S. advertising editions of TIME: the National Edition and 
nine regionals. In each of them, all across the U.S., the editorial product is exactly 
the same, written and edited to ‘‘keep intelligent people well informed.” 

Each of the regionals, however, carries certain additional advertisements which 
are directed more specifically to TIME readers in that particular region. The result 
is greater efficiency for our regional advertisers, greater interest for our readers. 
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Swim with 


Doughboy 





ONE FOR THE MONEY 


(America's number one swim-pool value) 


TWO FOR THE SHOW 
(It's colorful, beautiful and so practical) 


THREE TO GET READY 
(Your Doughboy sets up quickly and easily) 


FOUR TO GO 


(Dive in . . . enjoy years and years of fun) 


Doughboy handsome, full-size pools are 
engineered like bridges to provide the 
strength of unitized girder construction. 
Interlocking frame assembles smoothly, 
and the heavy-duty Duraflex viny! liner 
fastens quickly into place. Invite your 
friends and show off a little. You swim 
when you want... with whom you want 
... privately and safely. 





Doughboy also makes colorful wade-in 
pools for the under 5 youngsters. Big pool 
or small, there is more pleasure, more value 
per dollar, when it's a Doughboy. 


Doughboy does it better... 
for a wide range 
of industries 


In swimming pools, wade-in pools and inflat- 
able plastic toys, as in packaging machinery, 
electronics, printing, semolina and durum 
flours, table-ready poultry, and farm feeds, the 
many and varied skills of Doughboy Industries 
are ready to serve you. 


Doghtoy 


DOUGHBOY INDUSTRIES, INC. 


General Offices: New Richmond, Wisc. 
Twelve plants in the U.S. and West Germany 
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| the relevant 17th century church rec- 
ords, legal notes, manor rolls and ac- 
counts. Deciphering the Latin shorthand 
and illegible handwriting of the period 
took hundreds of hours more. 

From the welter of facts, with the 
passion of a born antiquarian and the 
insights of a self-made sociologist, Pow- 
ell has reconstructed the intense pulling 
and hauling of an early American com- 
munity that was, “in a real sense, a lit- 
tle commonwealth,” able to create “as 
much of an ideal state as its leaders 
could conceive and find agreement on.” 
Such fine-grained history is certainly 
more for the scholar than for most gen- 
| eral readers. Yet Powell's style is clear, 
| if sometimes too sugary, and the peo- 
| ple and events can be absorbing. 


A Time for Pride 


CRISIS IN BLACK AND WHITE by 
Charles E. Silberman. 370 pages. Random 
House. $5.95. 


Many of the books now pouring off 
the presses on the race issue hesitate, 
falter, flounder and peter out in mawkish 
sentimentality or pious preaching. This 
book by Charles Silberman, a FORTUNE 
magazine editor, marches in no-non- 
sense fashion to a number of hard 
truths that are not meant to comfort or 
console. It is impossible, writes Silber- 
man, “to tell the truth about race rela- 
tions without offending and angering 
men of both colors.” Some Silberman 
points: 
> White Americans have degraded the 
Negro. Slaves were treated more shab- 
bily in the U.S. than almost anywhere 
else on earth at any time in history. 
Their pride was systematically knocked 
out of them; families were broken up 
so often that a pattern was set, and 
even today they continue to break up 
with alarming casualness. In central 
Harlem, only half the children under 
18 live with both parents. 
> Negroes need to recover their self- 
respect. Though sit-ins have not accom- 
plished much materially, they have giv- 
en Negroes cause for pride: whites have 
had to bargain with them as equals, 
Similarly, by stressing Negro superiority 
—racist though that message is—the 
Black Muslims have had astonishing 
success straightening out the lives of 
lower-class Negroes, curing them of drug 
addiction, alcoholism and self-hate. 
>» White Americans must go out of 
their way to give Negroes a helping 
hand; merely allowing them long-with- 
held civil rights is not enough. They 
must provide public education for Ne- 
gro children at an earlier age—at three 
or four. By the time the children are 
five or six, an overcrowded, oppressive 
home life has stifled their impulse to 
learn and made them much less alert 
than comparable white children. Cor- 
porations must set job quotas for Ne- 
groes, give them on-the-job training, 
even put up with impaired efficiency 
until the Negroes are trained. 
> The “most impressive experiment af- 





fecting Negroes anywhere in the U.S..” 
says Silberman, took place in Chicago's 
Woodlawn slum. Despairing over the 
decline of their neighborhood, local 
clergymen called in Saul D. Alinsky, 
whose profession is creating large-scale 
grass-roots organizations in U.S. cities. 
Alinsky welded together such an effec- 
tive group that it was able to organize 
a boycott of white merchants who over- 
charged the neighborhood. It forced 
slumlords to clean up their properties: 
it put the heat on city hall to relieve the 
overcrowding in the ghetto schools. 
Alinsky is Silberman’s chief hero, 
the man who has shown Negroes the 
way to make themselves most effective. 
Critics charge that Alinsky is an agi- 
tator, and Alinsky proudly agrees; he 
uses nearly any method for making au- 
thorities miserable—rent strikes, dem- 
onstrations, marches on city hall. His 
stated intent is to “rub raw the sores of 


WALTER OARAN 





SILBERMAN 
Agitator is an honorable title. 


discontent” in order to inspire a de- 
pressed community to act to help itself. 
Silberman argues that it is this individu- 
al participation in action that alone can 
give Negroes a real sense of their own 
dignity. “It is in the act (or the means) 
of working for freedom or equality 
that one gains freedom or equality.” 

Silberman warns that things may get 
worse before they get better. “The Ne- 
groes’ impatience, bitterness and anger 
are likely to increase the closer they 
come to full equality. This is not a quirk 
of Negro character but a characteristic 
of all disadvantaged groups: the closer 
they are to their goals, the harder it is 
to understand or justify the disparities 
that remain. Indeed, it is a common- 
place of history that revolutions (and 
the Negro protest movement resembles 
a revolution in many ways) stem from 
hope, not despair; from progress, not 
stalemate. And the nearer to triumpn 
the revolutionaries get, the tougher they 
usually become.” 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY 
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DISTILLED ANDO BOTTLED By 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 


Reach for the label that makes this promise: ‘There is 
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First with the fir 
garette 


Lorillard Research 
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Kent brings you the quiet reward of satis 
fying pleasure in a filter cigarette Puff after 
puff you get the good taste of Kent's 
Flavor-Matured tobaccos filtered through 


the famous “Micronite” filter 


FOR THE BEST COMBINATION . fi b 
OF FILTER AND GOOD TASTE K k- N | satisties best 








